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MANUFACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


WM. POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR. 


UNRIVALLED Food of Health for Children and Invalids; THE BEST 
KNOWN MATERIAL for PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, CAKES, 
BLANCMANGE, and a variety of delicious Preparations for the Table 


The Original and First Manufactured in 
Great Britain. 


Every Packet is Warranted Pure, and its genuine qualities 
the highest medical authorities in the kingdom. 

The Lancet affirms :—“ It is preferable to most descriptions of Arrowroot, 
on account of its sweeter flavour.” 

Dr. LANKESTER, Superintendent of Government Food Collection at Ken 
sington, in a note to the Manufacturers, said :—‘‘ I am so well satisfied with 
your Corn Flour that I have given directions for its use in my own family.” 


WM. POLSON & Co., Paisley and London. 


are certified by 





HEAL & SON 


BEDSTEA YS. 
3 ft. Iron French from 10s, 6d. 3 ft. Brass French from 48s. 


Mattresses, 3 ft., from 11s. A New Spring Mattress, warranted good and 
serviceable, 3 ft., 28s. ; 4 ft. 6 in., 40s. This with a Top Mattress (3 ft., 20s, ; 
4 ft. 6in., 29s.) makes a most comfortable bed. 


BEDHROOM FURNITORE. 


Plain Suites from £3. Decorated Suites from £8 10s. Suites of White 
Enamel, similar to that in the Health Exhibition, from £14. Ash and Walnut 
Suites from £12 12s. Screens, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s. 

Easy Chairs from 35s. Couches from 75s. Writing Tables from 25s. 
Occasional Tables from ros. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST. 


195 to 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 





GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPSS COCOA. 


ONLY BOILING WATER OR 


BOILING MILK NEEDED. 





ROWLANDS’ 


KALYDOR 


cools and refreshes the face and hands of ladies and all 
exposed to the hot sun and dust, and eradicates freckles, tan, 
sunburn, stings of insects, etc , it is perfectly free from any 
leaden or metallic ingredients, ef which most cosmetics are 
composed. Ask anywhere for ROWLANDS’ KALYDoOR, of 20, 
Hatton Garden, London 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO is « pure, fragrant and non- 
gritty tooth powder 





UNEQUALLED FOR HAND AND MACHINE. 


pLEXANDEps | VL EXANDER’s 


Noted for i | 
Is the Dest ba 4 otec Jor us 
Superior Quality. 


SEmiyg gaw* | MM riyg cot | 


SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS AND HABERDASHERS. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S © 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDA§. PARIS 1878. 





LIEBIC COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 





CAUTION. — In 
consequence of 
certain dealers 
making unauthor- 
ised use of Baron 
Liebiq's photo- 
graph, title, &c., 
Baron H.von Liebig 
finds it necessary 
to caution the pub- 
lic that the LIEBIG 

COMPANY'S Extract of Meat is the only brand ever guaranteed as genuine, 
either by himself or the late Baron Justus von Liebig. Purchasers must 
insist upon having the LIEBIG. COMPANY'S Extract of Meat 
FINEST MEAT-FLAVOUR'NG INGREDIENT. FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DI‘ .iES, SAUCES, &c. 
Invaluable and efficient tonic for Invalids 
Ask for Litbig COMPANY'S Extract, and see that no other is substi- 
tuted for it. 
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THE “LEISURE HOUR” ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 





DRESS FABRICS at FiRST COST. The 


7 ae aN: | BRADFORD 


see MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


AT WAREHOUSE PRICES. 


CHAMBERLAIN’S CAsHMcRES. | BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE, 


CHAMBERLAIN’S Will, on receipt of letter or post-card, pro’ 
woo LLE a. Ri} Pe SS BG ee RICS. | Dress Fabrics tor’ the present ‘Seas q “ 











i. ae — RES, OCEAN SERGES, 

ALL aL I are unequ: 1 fo ic 

conven” NO RESS FAB RICS. and pam 4 Tun Lan est Sroc 4-4 
The Latest Novelties ! The Fashionable KINGDOM. 








The B. M,. Co, by trading direct with the 

° mn 7 public, have effected a revolution in the Styles 

Tints ! ! The Newest Patterns ! ! ! and Fabrics of Dress Materials, and the press 

Patterns Post Free to any address in the world. All Parcels speaks highly ot the advantages now within 
Carriage Paid to any part of Great Britain and Ireland. Be the reach o 4a <a public Cc 

ror -card as follows :— 1c eo 2 Oo. pe ay arrmage to any part 

sure to address your letter or post-cai of the Kingdom on all orders over 2) in 


JOHN CHAMBERLAIN, value 


The B. M. Co. obtained the highest award at 
Dress Warehouse, Strevford Road, Manchester. as Health Exhibitic mn, as panei 
Write at once os mentic mm the “ Leisure Hour.” The Be sure and address in full. Write at once 
es will astonish you and mention ‘Leisure Hour.” e (Xegistered Trade Mark. 

















IP P| N GILLE’S -aPATE™5 a. 
®-sDIL COOKING STOVES 


Will ROAST, BAKE, BOIL, STEW, STEAM, FRY, TOAST, etc., 
in the most cleanly, economical, and successful manner, 
ODOURLESS, SMOKELESS, PORTABLE, SAFE, and CLEANLY. 
Have always received the highest awards over all others, proving them 
THE BEST OIL STOVES IN THE WORLD, 
and the most perfect for safety, comfort, y pies utility, and freedom from smell 
and dirt 


E SOLD BY ALL IRON MONGERS AND LAMP DEALERS, 
Ov; Ask for Rippingille’s Patent Stoves, and see you get them. 







| RNR ae S: * ae Full Illustrated Catalogue and name of nearest agent, together with a ComrLere 
C2 ak: ages Yemen) GUIDE TO COOKERY, will be sent, free to any address, on application to the Sole 
T = | =" = Toe ‘ | Manufacturers— 
NN THE ALBION LAMP COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM. 
CORNS, BUNIONS, and Enlarged or Inflamed TOE JOINTS effectually cured with 
COMFORT 
It is thin as Silk, and comfortable to the Foot. No Pain. Instant Relief. 
? FOR sl F E E RF Packets 1s. each ; free by post for 13 stamps. 


THOMPSON’S NEW FRENCH CORN PLASTER. 
Genuine only from E, M. THOMPSON, THE CENTRAL PHARMACY, 17, GORDON STREET, GLASGOW. 








GOLD MEDAL, CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 1884. 


p Fry s Cocoa. 
py “ror PRY’'S COCOA EXTRACT. 


Absolutely Pure Cocoa only. 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 












ViEW OF we" ""*PY, BRISTOL 








The ONLY GOLD MEDAL for a MALTED INFANT’S FOOD, 
HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1884. 


THE BEST FOOD ror INFANTS 


is SELF-DIGESTING, and supplies exactly the nourishment require: 
for Infants and Young Children. 

IT IS THE ONLY FOOD PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR INFANTS, 
and contains all the bone and flesh-forming constituents, which are absent from the pernicious 








} Sweet foods now so extensively advertised. 


USED IN THE ROYAL NURSERIES, and Manufactured for the last Twenty Years by 


| SAVORY & MOORE, 143, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 





In Tins Is., as. 5s., and 10s. each. Obtainable everywhere. 
| 


makers of imitative and inferior articles. 


CAUTION. {7 Title and descriptive notices of this old established Food are being copied 





1 To Face page 2 of Wrapper. 
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To Correspondents and Contributors.—All manuscripts should be sent to 56, Paternoster Row, and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. must be given, 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS.; miscellaneous 
Contributions being sent in too great numbers to be returned unless stamps are sent to cover postage. 

Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The receipt conveys the copy: | 
right of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such | 
works separately. Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. | 

To Advertisers.—The “Leisure Hour” is now opened for general Advertisements. For terms, etc., apply to the } 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, 56, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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JFOuN PIGGorTat,! | BP = | 
, PLEASE SEND FOR. PRICE LISTS FREE 


COMFORTABLE TEETH 









CAUTION .—To guard against Jran imitations, see that each Labe! 
name “ Wilcox & Ce, 239, Oxford Street, London.” 

This valuable Specific for TOOTHACHE and all maladies of the mouth is 
named after its inventor, M. Suez, and is the most valuable discovery of the 
age, inasmuch asthe use of it insures ENTIRE FREEDOM from TOOTH- 
ACHE and DECAY OF THE TEETH. There are three kinds, distinguished 
from each other by a YELLOW, GREEN, and RED SILK THREAD 
attached to the Bottle. The GREEN THREAD may be considered the 
most valuable ofall, and should be used as a daily mouth-wash. Those who 
suffer periodically from toothache, sensitiveness of the teeth and gums, decay 
and offensive breath, will never suffer again, and will preserve their teeth 
sound and white till the end, by using ten or twelve drops in a little water, 
to rinse the mouth well night and morning. The YELLOW THREAD 
instantly removes violent toothache. The RED THREAD is used in the 
same manner as the Green, but is specially adapted for Children. 
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M. Suez also recommends a particularly good kind of soft Tooth-Brush, 
made of the finest badger-hair, and hs ORANGE TOOTH-PASTE for the 
Gets com removal of tartar and whitening the teeth. 

7/6, 10/9, ort) e 

Leg Guards, 4/11, 
Men's Bats from 
2/8 


The above may be obtained through any Chemist, or direct from WI LCOX 
& Co. Green Thread, 4s; Yellow Thread, 2s. 97.; Red Thread, 3s.; Orange 
Tooth-Paste, 4s. 6@ ; Suez Tooth-Brushes, 1s. 6¢. Free by Parcels Post 


CICA oY 


ASTHMA, COUGH, BRONCHITIS 





G1 ‘ ; = 
PRESENTATION> SET = 
\_ericker. _| Mey 
_- - —— A he, a 


Bail, regulation = 
weight, A = = = 








BATTING GLOVes. Each Set in strong box consists of | 













"yoeo 9/2 “‘GALNVYYVM SLVA ANVO TIV 


¢ - two Bats, one Ball, one set polished | 

= Sy i. Stumps and Bails, and Book of 

= iii 

bad hea wWittn.,> | Rules. CAUTION.—To guard against fraudulent imitations, see that each Box 

= yy wa tT ur | No. 2, 7/9; No. 4, 10/9; No. 5, name of * Wilcox & Co., 239, Oxford Street, Lendon.” 

= LETT) fn) IQ - . . , i ae . 

4 ” Unis | 14/9; No. 6, 20/6. | One of these Cigarettes gives immediate relief in the worst attack of 

= Cricket Trousers from 10/6; Astuma, CouGH, BroncuiTis, and SHORTNESS OF BreaTu. Persons who 

S | Shirts, 6/1; Caps, -/104; Shoes, suffer at night with coughing, phlegm, and short breath, find them invaluable, 

= | 4/3; 8/6. as they fstantly check the spasm, promote sleep, and allow the patient to 
' . io ae - | yass a good night. Are perfectly harmless, and may be smoked by ladies, 

All parcels of ros. and upwards carriage paid in United Kingdom. | __ — hildren, and most delicate patients. In Boxes of 35 Cigarettes, 2s. 6¢., 


115, 11€ & 117, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. from WILCOX & Co., 239, Oxford Street, London, and all Chemists. 





Vv ENPC AAT AT 1 HOW TO AVOID FINGER MARKS. 
RIP LEY'S OVAL BLUE STEPHENSON BROS.’ 


Also dissolve a Quarter Ounce of SUPERIOR FU R N IT U R E 


THE MOST POPULAR SQUARE BLUE 6d. Sample Bottle free by post for G 

in One Pint of Water. - in stampe. R EA M. 

Then see which is the Deepest and Prettiest Colour. mt hai ney > meme 
RIPLEY'S OVAL BLUE, LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 


Sole Proprietors, Stephenson Bros., Bradford, Yorks. 

















HOLIDAY READING. 


Now Ready. Price Sixpence. Now Ready. Price Sixpence. 


THE BOY’S OWN |§SHEETS 0° DAISIES, 


EXTRA The EXTRA SUMMER PART 


SUMMER PART airL’s OWN PAPER 


Containing Sixty-four Pages of Holiday Reading, Sixty-four Pages of Seasonable Reading, Suitably 
with Numerous Illustrations. | illustrated. 


ORDER AT ONCE OF ANY NEWSAGENT. 
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THE “LEISURE HOUR” 





ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 














“This is not thy home.” 


THE DISCORDANCES OF 


Chaucer. 





* Life is the problem ; death the solution.” — Victor //ugo. 


THIS LIFE. 


L NGEVITY, or a life complete in all its stages, is, on the whole, 

desirable, but extremely rare. But a wise observance of the simple laws of Nature 
will redeem the observers from many ailments to a pleasurable existence, and conduct 
them through life silently, gently, and serenely to its far-off termination. 


HAVE A GREEN OLD AGE—I USE ENO’S FRUIT SALT—Aao un 

solicited Testimonial trom a gentleman, an F.S.A., who is now above eighty years of age, 
writes: “I have for a long time used ‘ ENO’S FRUIT SALT ;’ I have found it an effective 
yet gentle aperient, very beneticial to persons of sedentary habits, especially such as exercise 
not the limbs but the brain, and trequently require to assist nature without hazardous torce 
It acts according to the quantity taken, either as a relieving medicine, or as a cooling and 
refreshing drink ; and 1 am convinced that it does not weaken when it stimulates,” 


PHYSICAL AND MENTAL TOIL.—“I am working from between six and 


seven in the morning u til ten and eleven, and very often twelve, o'clock at night the year round, 
and on a Sunday morning I wake upas usual a little after six o'clock, but I am glad that it is a day of 
rest. My head feels large and heavy. 1 take two teaspoonfuls of your Fruit Salt about half an hour 
before breakfast, and after breakfast it has removed the load from my head, and I feel ‘like a giant 
refreshed with wine.’ For some years I have received much benefit from your Fruit Salt. I have 
recommended it to many.—Yours, &c., A Son or Tom.—March, 1885.—Mr J C. Eno.’ 


HEADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH.—“ After suffering for nearly 

two and a half years from severe headache and disordered stomach, and after trying almost 
everything, and spending much money without finding any benefit, | was recommended by a friend 
to try your FRUIT SALT, and before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of 
good, and now I am restored to my usual health ; and others I know that have tried it have not 


enjoyed such good health for years.—Yours most truly, RopserT Humrureys, Post Office, Barrasford.” 


SUDDEN EMERGENCY, Feverish Cold, with high temperature and quick pulse. 


You can control the trickling stream, but not the raging torrent. 


[MPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS AND ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A 
CHANGE,—“ We have for the last four years used your FRUIT SALT during several importaut 
Survey Expeditions in the Malay Peninsula, Siam, and Cambodia, and have undoubtedly d: rived 
very great benefit from it. In one instance only was one of our party attacked with Fever during 
that period, and that happened after our supply of FRUIT SALT had run out. When making long 
marches under the powerful rays of a vertical sun, or travelling through swampy districts, we have 
used the FRUIT SALT two and three times a day. The FRUIT SALT acts as a gentle aperient, 
keeps the blood cool and healthy, and wards off fever. We have pleasure in voluntarily testifying to the 
value of your preparation, and our firm belief in its efficacy. We never go into the jungle without it, 
and have also recommended it to others.—Yours truly, Commander A. J. Lorrus, His Siamese 
Majesty’s Hydrographer; E. C. Davinson, Superintendent Siamese Government Telegraphs, 
Bangkok, Siam, May, 1883.—J. C. Exo, Esq., Loudon.” 
THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—“ A new invention is brought before the public, and 
commands success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the 
unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so 
exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, 


== =e could not fail to secure reputation and profit.”—ApbAms 
‘7 ee \ CA UTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ‘*ENO'S FRUIT SALT.” 
. Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 
Directions in Sixteen Languages how to Prevent Disease. Protection in every country. 





REPARED ONLY AT 





ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS. Hatcham, London, S.E., byJ.C. Eno’s Patent. 








SCIENCE AND NATURAL HISTORY. 


The Honey Bee; its Nature, Homes, and Products. 
By W. H. Harris, B.a., B.Sc. With Eighty-two Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 5s. cloth boards. 

We can recommend this book as a very comprehensive summary of what 
is known about bees and bee-keeping.”—Nature. 
“A lucid account, written in an interesting style. . . . Noaspect of the 
subject appears to have been neglected by the author.” —Naturailist. 
** Even to those who have no intention of keeping bees, this volume, with 
its interesting anecdotes and instructive information, will be the means of 
much enjoyment.”—Literary World. 


Ants and their Ways. By the Rev. W. Farran 
Wuirg, M.A. With numerous Illustrations, and a Complete List of 
Genera and Species of the British Ants. 55. cloth boards. 

* We can safely promise to all who have not read it, that a great treat is 
in store for them when they do.” —Standard. 

“ Will be of great assistance to any entomologist wishing to commence the 
study of our native ants; while as an interesting volume for the general 
reader, or as a gift-book for young people with a taste for natural history, it 
may be recommended as among the very best of its kind.” —Nature. 


Electricity and its Uses. By Joun Munro, of 
the Society of Telegraph Engineers and Electricians. With numerous 
Engravings. Crowa 8vo. 3s. 6¢, cloth boards. 

“* We have here a popular but clear and correct account of electrical science 
in all its various branches. A work of this kind was greatly needed.”— 
Journal of Science. 

** More correct than is usually the case with attempts to popularise science.” 
—Electrician. 

“The work is extremely well got up, and the diagrams are far above the 
average.” —Schoolmaster. 


The Chain of Life in Geological Time. A 
Sketch of the Origin and Succession of Animals and Plants. By Sir 
J. W. Dawson, K.T., LL.D., F.R.S., etc. With numerous Illustrations. 
6s. 62. cloth boards. 
Contents : Sources and Extent of our Knowledge—Beginning of Life— 
The Age of Invertebrates of the Sea—The Origin of Plant Life on the Land 
The Appearance of Vertebrate Animals—The First Air-breathers.. The 
Empire of the Great Reptiles—The First Forests of Modern Type—The 
Reign of Mammals—The Advent of Man, the Present and the Future 


The Midnight Sky. Familiar Notes on the Stars 
and Planets. By Epwin Dunk, F.R.S., of the Royal Observatory 
Greenwich. With Thirty-two Star Maps and numerous other IIlustra- 
tions. Imperial 8vo. 7s, 6d. cloth; gs. extra boards, with gilt edges. 

**T find in it all the qualities of excellence as a book : lucid, perspicuous at a 
glance, concise, correct : completely fulfilling its purpose.” 7zomas Carlyée. 


LONDON : THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


A NURSERY CARD, 


On Rollers for Hanging, 24 by 18 inches, 6d.; or on Linen and Varnished, 
1S. Free by post for 7 or 19 stamps. 


WHAT TO DO AND HOW TO DO IT. 


Simple Directions for Immediate Treatment in Twenty 
Cases of Accident ond Gaceen Illness Common 
to en. 


It provides against :—Bites of Animals, Broken Limbs, Bruises, Burns, 
Child Crowing, Choking, Convulsions, Croup, Cuts, Drowning, Fainting, 
Fits, Nose Bleeding, Poisons, Scalds, Stings, Substances in the Ears, 
Eyes, or Nose, Swallowing Coins, Buttons, &c., Wounds. 


PUBLISHED BY 
JAMES EPPS & CO., 
48, Threadneedle Street, & 170, Piccadilly,, 
LONDON. 








WASHIN G (at Home).—Letter from a 
purchaser of BRADFORD'S “ VoweL A 1” Macuine. 
“Jalways liked tt,especially for Wring- 
ing and Mangling, but I must confess 1 
never valued it half as much as it de- 
served until I read your ‘ Theory and 
Practice’ about the washing part. We 
now find it PERFECT, and much more 
Satisfactory than putting the washing 
out.” 
- Washing Machines, from £2 15s., sent 
=~ = carriage free and trial free. Mangles, from 
£2 5s. ; Laundry Requisites of all kinds. See catalogue, con- 
taining 70 illustrations and the opinions of 500 purchasers. 
Box Churns, Barrel Churns, and Dairy Utensils of all kinds. 
See Dairy Catalogue, free by post. 
THOS. BRADFORD & CO., 
High Holborn, London ; Victoria Street, Manchester; and Bold Street, Liverpool. 
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| MAPLE & CO.—CRETONNES. 


CRETONNES.—MAPLE and Co. have great 
pleasure in stating that they have on show the most 
magnificent selection ever seen of tast-washing 
CRETONNES, on extra strong and serviceable 
tissucs. 


MAPLE & CO.--CRETONNES. 


CRETONNES.—The Blocks for the reprinting of 
the Fine old French Cretonnes having been now 
re-engraved, MAPLE & CO. are receiving the finest 
goods ever offered. The cloths upon whicli these are 
printed are of superior quality ; the colours can also 
be guaranteed, The designs are exclusively engaged 
to MAPLE & CU, 


MAPLE & CO.—CURTAINS. 


CURTAINS.—The most wonderful improvements 
have been made within the last few years in the 
manufacture and colouring of Curtain and Covering 
Fabrics. The artisiic efiect which some of thes 
goods even at 3s. od. per yard, double width, give is 
extraordinary. The principal factories for the pro- 
duction being in France, MAPLE & CU. have estab- 
lished a house in Paris, whereby they see all the new 
designs, and are enabied to reserve them exclusively. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


TOTTENHAM 


for the display of goods, 
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"TWIXT LOVE 


AND DUTY 


BY TIGHE HOPKINS. 


CHAPTER X.—CHUMS IN CHAMBERS. 














GIVE ME SOMETHING THAT REMINDS YOU OF THE FAMILY HEARTH.” 


T about a quarter to five in the evening a cer- 
tain subdued hum and bustle in the clerks’ 
room of Mr. Trimble’s office betokened that 

the day’s work was drawing to a close. 

The office-boy got down from his stool beside 
the door whereon, the last half hour, he had been 
indulging his favourite dream of chasing the 
buffalo on the bounding prairie and scalping the 
Indian in his wigwam ; and set the press in readi- 
ness for the letters that were to be copied. 

The two juniors began to gather up the books 
and range them in order in the great case which 
occupied one side of the room. 

Mr. Jones finished the private correspondence 
with which he was generally engaged from four to 
five, and retired for a few minutes with his brush 
and comb. 

At five minutes to the hour Mr. Trimble’s 
brougham drew up outside, and Mr. Trimble him- 
self was heard to arrange his papers, and then to 





cross the room to where his hat and coat were 
hung. 

Next, his hand-bell sounded, and the junior 
clerk went in to receive the letters. 

At the first stroke of five Mr. Trimble came out, 
buttoning his coat; his invariable formula during 
the winter months being “‘ Wind still in the east, 
I suppose.” 

When he had finished buttoning his coat he 
said, “‘G’d night to you,” and stepped into his 
brougham. 

A quarter of an hour later, on evenings when 
there was no special press of work, the office was 
generally cleared. 

Mr. Jones was usually the first to follow his 
principal, but this evening he spent an extra minute 
or two before the glass which he propped up inside 
his desk to assist him in finishing his toilet. 

The juniors had gone, and the boy was sorting 
the letters for the post. 
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‘Quick with those letters, young Tomahawk,” 
said Mr. Jones, and the eye of Master Jarvis 
kindled, for he was proud of any word from Mr. 
Jones. 

Mr. Jones adjusted his tie, put the glass back in 
its place, and took up his hat. 

“Now, my little Pathfinder, off with you. 
Hullo! where did you get that black eye? It 
is a black eye, though you've been trying to 
whiten it.” 

“They wos three horfis boys in the row, 
Mister Jones, an’ they hups an’ cheeks me. An’ 
I says, ‘ Look yer,’ I says, ‘I’m a littl’ un, but I 
don’t stan’ no cheek.’ Then I w’oops like wot a 
Injin do an’ ’its out ’ard.” 

“Ah! The other boy seems to have hit out 
harder. Do you go to Sunday-school, Jarvis ?” 

“I kin say six collicks, forrads or backuds, 
Mister Jones.” 

“Very good. But don’t you fight again with 
any boy who can’t do the same. Now scamper. 
A nice young Arab you to be in our office!” 

And Jarvis pocketed the letters and went off, 
as proud of Mr. Jones as he was of his black 
eye. 

‘‘One like him’s wasted on our guvner,” said 
Master Jarvis as he scuttled down the row. ‘’E 
should a bin a Injin chief. Knows all about it 
too, Zlay. Called me young Tomahawk. If he 
was one of the real Red uns you’d a’most let him 
skelp you for nothink.” 

Still Mr. Jones seemed in no hurry to leave the 
office. 

He strolled into the little room which had re- 
cently been appropriated to Arnold, where Arnold 
was yet at work. 

** Still at it, old fellow? What a horse you are 
to work!” 

“When a man gets his screw raised he must do 
something for it, you know,” replied Arnold. 

‘““Ye-es; p’raps so, p’raps so. But, do you 
know, if Trim had made me manager I should 
have been disposed to put the drag on: taken it 
a little easy.” 

‘“‘That’s not quite my way of looking at it; and 
it’s scarcely Trimble’s idea, I expect.” 

“Oh, Trim, no! Trim will get all he can out 
of you. But you’re too conscientious, Lee. I'd 
see Trim in Chancery before I worked overtime. 
You don’t put enough on to the rest of us. Shift 
a little more on me, for example: I don’t like to 
see a fellow working himself to death because he’s 
had his screw raised.’ 

Arnold looked up at his fellow-clerk and 
laughed a free and hearty laugh. 

“You're quite too kind, old fellow,” he said. 
“* Work won’t kill me, so make yourself easy on 
that score.” 

‘Well, don’t be squeamish about asking when 
you want a hand. Put that draft away now and 
come and dine with me. We’ll go to my club; 
the quietest little place in town.” 

‘* Another night. I'll finish the draft before I 


go 


**As you choose, my young friend. Business 
before pleasure. That’s the motto of all indus- 
trious ’prentices who rise to be managers—eh, 











isn’t it? Well, if there’s no stirring you, I won't 
interrupt. I’ll go home and dine virtnously with 
the old lady. But if you won’t come out with me, 
I shall look you up in your own place one of these 
nights.” 

* All right ; I’ll fill a pipe for you whenever you 
come. Good night.” 

“ Jones’s attentions are becoming emphatic,” 
remarked Arnold, when his friend had gone. 
*« And I fancy he seems inquisitive.” 

Yes; Mr. Jones was very attentive to Arnold in 
those days; and he was also exceedingly inquisi- 
tive. The truth is, Mr. Jones was playing the 
part of the cunning hunter. There was game 
abroad, and he wanted to trap it, but was not yet 
certain of its whereabouts. He thought, however, 
that he was on the scent. 

While Arnold was away, Jones had carried 
Mr. Trimble’s pass-book to the bank one day. 
Peeping between the leaves he had spied an entry 
which provoked his curiosity in an extraordinary 
degree. It was an entry of £250, with Arnold’s 
name against it. 

“Ha! What’s that for?” said Mr. Jones. And 
this same question he was still asking himself, by 
day and by night, with ever increasing curiosity, 
perplexity, and wonderment. Mysterious it un- 
doubtedly was; and who loved to busy himself 
with a mystery more than Mr. Jones? 

‘“‘ There’s a fine secret here, if one could get at 
it,” said he, at least fifty times a day ; so he peeped 
and peered, and put all manner of innocent ques- 
tions; and above everything he tried to get him- 
self accepted as Arnold’s philosopher and friend. 

But there was a kind of stubborn honest reserve 
about the young man which Mr. Jones had not yet 
found the knack of penetrating. 

Presently Arnold dismissed Mr. Jones from his 
thoughts, and gave himself up to other reflections, 
which were in no way more agreeable. A shadow of 
uneasiness rested on his pleasant features; the 
merest cloudlet, but it stayed there. 

He pushed his papers away, set his arms upon 
the desk, and began mentally to pass certain 
matters in review. 

It was a month since he had seen Marian sail 
for Madeira. During that time he had been work- 
ing diligently, and yet, as it seemed, unavailingly 
He could not understand why he had made so 
little progress. Little progress? He had made 
none at all—he had been drifting. 

The reader has perhaps tugged at an oar, with 
wind and stream against him; has strained till 
the muscles ached, and made no appreciable head- 
way. Who has done this will realise Arnold's 
position. 

Such beggarly results had never followed from 
such strenuous endeavours. Yet, what troubled 
him as much as anything, there was no specific 
failure he could charge himself with. It was 
merely that the general outcome of his efforts had 
not succeeded in pleasing either himself or his 
principal. 

Mr. Trimble, he fancied, had been more exact- 
ing than of old; irritable, too, beyond his wont. 

Nothing gave him satisfaction; he overflowed 
with petty complaints. Why had Lee done this 
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why had he not done that? A splenetic man atall 
times, he had generally vented most of his spleen 
on Jones and the junior clerks, but these last few 
weeks he had reserved it all for Arnold. 

Altogether, the lad was disappointed and sore 
at heart. 

It was as though some malign influence were 
opposing him, some hidden thing which he could 
not baffle because he could not discover and 
confront it. 

But he took comfort, for he knew that his was 
the strongest place in the office, and come the 
worst he was still the strongest man in it. 

Was Trimble playing with him, or was this 
merely his mode of testing him ? 

“Tf it is to be a question of endurance,” said 
Arnold, pushing himself back in his chair, and 
setting his feet against the desk, “he will not 
quickly tire me out.” 

He locked his papers into his desk at length, 
closed the office, and set off to walk to his 
chambers. 

His chambers were in Staple Inn, where he 
lived with a chum, one Dick Bell, a Government 
clerk, of good family, who had a salary of £'120 a 
year, and was a poet to boot. Arnold and he had 
shared chambers for three years past, with never 
a quarrel; one reason why they had chummed so 
pleasantly being, perhaps, that they had scarcely 
a taste in common. 

Dick was a happy-go-lucky youngster, who 
spent considerably more than his income on his 
clothes, and would have lived at the rate of £500 
a year if Arnold had not kept him in check. 

By an absurd misarrangement, poet Dick, whose 
tastes and likings were Capuan, had been ap- 
pointed caterer to the establishment when they 
first went into partnership; and Arnold had fre- 
quently to remind him that his purchases for the 
table would have suited admirably a pair of 
wealthy sprigs in the Albany, but were not at all 
adapted tothe needs of two lean-pursed bachelors 
in Staple Inn. 

They had an occasional small disagreement on 
this score, and Arnold’s domestic peace was fur- 
ther broken in upon by the continuous war which 
the poet waged with the Irish charwoman who 
did miscellaneous offices and thefts in their 
chambers. 

Life in an old Inn of Court has a certain remote 
and quiet charm of its own. Dick the poet found 
it tedious; Arnold the solicitor’s clerk enjoyed it. 

The Inns of Court have their own quaint phy- 
siognomy, which is not that of modern London. 
Centuries of change have passed over them, bring- 
ing no change to them, save perhaps a deepening 
of the tints of the houses and a partial blot- 
ting-out of some ancient characters. One who 
visits them for the first time is struck by their 
grave and sober air, their aspect of grey antiquity, 
and their seeming remoteness from the noisy 
world outside. They seem as though they should 
be little cities of refuge from the toils and burdens 
and manifold deceptions of the great London 
which hems them in; yet this assuredly they are 
not—as many simple folk who have business with 
the dwellers there find to their cost. 








Staple Inn is one of the quietest of them all. 
A dingy place almost, at least to those who can- 
not see it properly; but Arnold had never found 
it either dingy or dull. 

Its corporate character has long since departed ; 
the old brown dining-hall, which looks like a 
chapel from the outside, is closed, and there 
are cobwebs in the corners of the windows; 
but the two small squares appear now much as 
they must have done a hundred years ago. The 
faces of the houses may be stained a deeper 
brown, and the stones that pave the outer square 
may be greyer and more fretted, but the resi- 
dent of a century ago would have small trouble 
in recognising his Inn were he to revisit its 
glimpses. 

Arnold and the poet had their chambers at the 
top of a high house in the inner square, fronting 
the patch of garden which stretches up to the 
walls of the dining-hall. 

The ascent to this aerial retreat was by a wide 
and winding wooden stair, and at every land- 
ing there were doors with names painted on 
them. 

The topmost landing. belonged to Arnold and 
his friend, and served them as hall, ante-chamber, 
and service-room. It was bare of carpet, and was 
lighted by a barred window about the size of a 
porthole. 

Arnold always felt, when he turned out of 
Holborn and entered the low black gates of the 
Inn, that he had put the office and its cares 
behind him. To-night he was especially glad of 
this, for the office had been a little too much 
with him of late. But he did not always get the 
rest he bargained for at home. 

As he went through the arched passage leading 
to the inner square, there broke upon his ear a 
tremendous fusillade of words in the Irish tongue, 
ending with— 

“Go ’lang wid ye, ye bad bould boy! 
pins I go up an’ bate the life out av ye.” 

** Listen to those two! They’re at it again!” 
said Arnold. 

At the foot of the stairs, grasping the rail with 
one hand, and shaking a clenched fist at an in- 
visible foe, stood a fat woman, with black hair 
and a desperately red face, the upper part of her 
muscular person swathed in a thick blanket-like 
shawl. 

This was Mrs. Fagan, the charwoman. They 
call them laundresses in the Inns, by the way; 
but you would have hesitated before accusing Mrs. 
Fagan of any connection with a wash-tub. 

“Well, Mrs. Fagan,” said Arnold, with an ex- 
pression half of annoyance and half amusement, 
“what is it now?” 

** Faix, surr, tis Misther Bell—who else ?” 

‘“*Is that you, Lee ?” shouted the poet from the 
top of the stairs. ‘Send for the beadle. She has 
watered the milk again!” 

“Oh my! oh wirra! Do but hear’m!” groaned 
Mrs. Fagan. ‘He has the life worrited out av 
me. Milk! ’Tis yersel’ knows, Misther Lee,” 
she went on, appealing to Arnold, “that I 
wouldn’t come near the milk for wurrulds. Oh 
wirra! wirra!” 


For two 
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“Hum! The milk has been very thin lately, 
Mrs. Fagan,” said Arnold. 

“Thrue for ye, surr:; but I hear that same 
wheriver I go. The mischief’s in the milk this 
good while ; but sure that’s no fau’t o’ mine.” 

“‘T don’t know, but the thunder might have had 
something to do with it,” put in the pacificatory 
Arnold. 

‘*Troth, ’tis the tunder, widout a doubt, thankin’ 
ye, surr.” 

‘Lee, you're taking her part; I’m ashamed of 
you!” screamed the irate poet. ‘I tell you she 
has fleeced us; the larder’s almost empty. Do 
we eat a loaf at a meal or two pounds of beef- 
steak at a sitting, or burn half a pound of candles 
in a night? Go, woman! I denounce you! 
Go!” 

“It certainly is strange about those candles, 
Mrs. Fagan.”’ 

‘‘ Ah, don’t be talkin’ to me!” broke out Mrs. 
Fagan again. ‘‘Candles is it? D’ye think I’d be 
beholden to yiz for dips at fourpince the pound ? 
See here now, the lavin’s av yiz both for a month 
wouldn’t be the makin’ av one dasent male for me 
kyat, let alone mesel’.” 

“Really, Mrs. Fagan,” replied Arnold, apolo- 
getically, ‘‘ I believe you’re right in that.” 

“Oh, ’tis I that am right, surr, and no mistake. 
But I’ll char no more for yiz—sorra one sthroke 
more.” 

‘*What does she say, Lee?” 


‘‘Mrs. Fagan says she is compelled to relin- 
quish her office. She will char no more for us.” 
‘“*But we have two mento dinner to-morrow; 


? 


after that she may go hang.” The poet’s tone, 
however, was a shade less violent, and he came 
down to the next landing. 

“You really cannot leave us at a moment’s 
notice, Mrs. Fagan,” urged Arnold. 

**Sorra one sthroke more,” replied Mrs. Fagan, 
tightening her shawl in a resolute manner. 

‘*What does she say, Lee ?” 

‘‘Mrs. Fagan’s decision is sorra one stroke 
more.” 

‘But that is absurd; she can’t go till after to- 
morrow;” and the poet descended to the first 
landing. 

“You will put us out greatly, Mrs. Fagan, if 
you go so suddenly. And really,” went on Arnold, 
‘*I have often wished that all housemaids had 
your skill in bedmaking, Mrs. Fagan.” 

‘‘She has no equal at bedmaking,” said the 
poet. ‘If she would only leave the cupboard 
alone.” 

“D’ye hear that, surr? Cupboard, bedad! 
’Twould be a ’cute mouse ’ud find a cheese-parin’ 
there.” 

‘*You know, Bell, we have never seen Mrs. 
Fagan at the cupboard,” put in Arnold. 

‘* Well, no, that’s true; we have never seex her 
there,” and the poet put a curly head and round 
boyish face over the stair-rail and confronted 
Mrs. Fagan. 

“’Tis a terrable sad thing,” said Mrs. Fagan 
to him, ‘‘ when a good-lookin’ young gintleman 
like you, surr, takes to blackguardin’, an’ me that 
has stitched yer buttons on this three year.” 











“I really think we owe a good deal to Mrs. 
Fagan, Bell,” said Arnold. 

“Well, perhaps she has done us a turn or 
two.” . 
“See that now! I knew ye weren’t so bad as 
ye’'d pretend. But I’m for lavin’ yiz notwith- 
standin’.” 

*“* Come now, Mrs. Fagan, think better of it,” 
said Arnold, soothingly. 

““We’ll give you one more chance, Lucy,” 
added the poet. 

** Sorra one ha’porth av a chance I'll take from 
ye,” answered the stout Fagan. 

“* Dick,” said Arnold, “‘ didn’t we say last night 


we thought we couldn’t get through that leg of 


mutton ?” 

‘“*There’s a good two pounds of it upstairs this 
minute,” replied the poet. 

Mrs. Fagan adjusted her shawl, and prepared 
to go. 

“IT wonder,” said Arnold, ‘‘ whether Mrs. Fagan 
would help us with that mutton.” 

“You're fond of cold mutton, Lucy; you 
needn’t turn up your nose, you know you are,” 
said the poet. 

“*VYe'd be tellin’ me to-morrow that I shtole it,” 
objected Mrs. Fagan. 

‘Suppose you run up and put the mutton in 
paper, Dick,” suggested Arnold. 

The poet vanished ,up the stairs, and returned 
in a minute with a brown-paper parcel in his 
hand. 

“* Put this under your shawl, Lucy, and see that 
you manage well for us to-morrow” said he. 

“‘ Y’are the true gintleman now, Misther Bell; 
an’, savin’ yer presences, me darlins, I'd be set 
up intirely av I had the laste taste o’ tay to wash 
this down with.” 

‘“* Fetch a pinch of tea, Dick,” said Arnold, and 
the poet disappeared again and returned with half 
a pint of tea in a cup. 

“Tie this up in your handkerchief, Lucy,’ 
he. 

‘* Faix, I will, surr, and the saints presarve yiz 
both!” 

And Mrs. Fagan retired, with her air of injured 
innocence, and the vanquished two ascended to 
their chambers. 

“That is an exceedingly clever old woman,” 
observed the poet, as he turned the handle of the 
door. ‘‘ We are no match for her.” 

“No; it was ever thus,” answered Arnold. 
** And she had our new loaf under her shawl the 
whole time.” 

“Yes,” said the poet. ‘‘ That shawl of hers 
covers a multitude of sins.” 

“Well, what have you got for supper?” asked 
Arnold. 

*“‘ Kidneys, my dear boy; splendid kids.” 

** None of your kidneys! I want a steak!” 

‘And a mushroom or two to follow the kid- 
neys.” 

“Dick, how long am I to stand this? You'll 
have to give the housekeeping up to me. Two 
nights ago you spent half a week’s supper-money 
on two dozen oysters, and we had to go out and 
buy pressed beef when we’d eaten them. You're 
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bringing us to bankruptcy, and starving us into 
the bargain! A pretty fellow, you, to cater for 
men with purses like ours !-” 

“You solicitors are such gross feeders, there’s 
no filling you. For my part, I like to leave off 
with a feeling of room for a little more.” 

“Ah! well, that’s just the feeling I have after 
a meal of your providing, Dick.” 

“And very proper too. Your brain is all the 
better for my system. Would you have been 
Trimble’s manager to-day if I'd gorged you on 
beefsteak and porter? Hold your tongue, and 
wait for these kindneys! Why, what’s this? Oh, 
horrible! Lucy has taken the kidneys!” 

He threw open the cupboard as he spoke, and, 
with long faces, they both looked into it. 

“Yes,” observed Bell, at length; ‘Lucy is, 
without doubt, an uncommonly clever old woman.” 

‘*She is more than that,” said Arnold; ‘there 
is a touch of genius about Lucy. But I see that 
she has left us the mushrooms—at a certain time 
of life they are difficult of digestion—and a good 
half of a stale loaf. Now is your chance to dis- 
tinguish yourself with the mushrooms, Dick, for I 
don’t think we can afford another supper to- 
night.” 

“Good! On second thoughts, though, I'll 
leave the mushrooms for you, and run up to 
Russell Square. Cousin Joseph will be sitting 


down to his mutton in half an hour.” 
Poet Dick put this resolution into effect at once, 


and Arnold, left to his own devices, sat down 
growling to a supper of bread and cheese, being 
quite incapable of cooking the mushrooms. 

Supper over, he sat down to put into shape 
some notes of an essay he was writing for a law 
journal, for he did a stroke of journalism in his 
leisure hours, and during some years had supple- 
mented his salary by the small profits of his pen. 
But his thoughts refused to come that evening, 
and after half an hour’s fruitless efforts he gave 
up the task, lit his pipe, and sat down by the fire 
to dream. 

“I wonder what Marian’s doing now,” he said; 
then, being in somewhat of a fault-finding mood 
—for he was as hungry as a jackal—he went on 
to tell himself that he thought she might have 
found time to send him a line; wondered how 
much of her society she had given during the 
voyage to the man with the brown beard, and 
devoutly hoped that person was now many hundred 
miles from her at the Cape. 

After this he took out of his pocket, and began 
to read for the twentieth time, a letter he had 
lately received from his uncle, in which, inter- 
larded with much that was of pregnant interest to 
the writer, but slightly tedious to the reader, there 
was here and there a welcome scrap relating to the 
exile in Madeira, the gleanings of various reports 
from the lieutenant. There was indeed nothing 
that the lieutenant himself had not told Arnold 
aiready by letter; but the tale was one which 
bore to be repeated. 

“* . . . Says she is already on the high road to 
health. . . . Placea paradise, etc. . . . Abundant 
messages for you, but Lem says he has given ’em 
(0 you, and you don’t want to hear them twice, I 








suppose Grapes pretty near as big as wal- 
nuts, and centipedes by hundreds in the bedrooms. 
. . .« Lem quite a new creature since she went, 
and don’t seem pinched in pocket either.” 

Arnold was still conning these sentences, and 
trying to form out of them some picture of 
Marian’s daily life in that soft Atlantic isle, when 
he heard a light and springing step on the stair, 
coming in the direction of his room. 

“‘Cousin Joseph not at home, I suppose,” he 
said, returning the vicar’s letter to his pocket. 
‘*Eh? No; it isn’t Dick! Come in!” for the 
light and springing step had stopped outside the 
door, which was rapped upon smartly. 

The door opened, and Mr. Jones appeared on 
the threshold. 

“Qh, is it you, Jones? Honoured, I’m sure, 
Jones. First time you’ve looked me up, I think.” 

‘“*Well, come now, that’s too bad, Lee, for 
you’ve never given me an invitation.” 

This, I am afraid, was true. At any rate, 
Arnold made no attempt to deny it, but he did his 
best to put on a pleasant face as he got up to re- 
ceive his visitor. 

“I hope you've dined, old fellow,” he said; 
“‘ for the truth is our Abigail has just borrowed the 
contents of our larder, and Bell has had to go and 
forage for a dinner at his cousin’s.” 

“Leaving you the cheese-parings, eh? Oh, 
yes, I’ve dined, thanks. I get the pull over you 
there, you see. I live with ma. You must give 
ma a call some evening, Lee. Wonderfully inte- 
rested in you, ma is.” 

“Thanks, that’s very kind. 
is well ?” 

“Oh ma has beautiful health for an old lady. 
So these are your diggings, eh? Queer I should 
never have been in them before, isn’t it? But 
then, as I say, you didn’t ask me. Very decent 
diggings, Lee; very decent, indeed. No fear of 
tumbling over the furniture, but I think you're 
right there; I hate to see a place choked with 
furniture. Nice old bit of carpet, this; and you’ve 
picked up some rather tidy prints there. Good- 
looking mantel-piece, that; it’s real, I suppose. 
Oh, yes, ma’s wonderfully interested in you, Lee.” 

“Thanks, thanks; it’s very kind. But sit down, 
Jones. You are not going just yet, are you?” 

“Not a bit of it, dear fellow. No, I’m chatty 
to-night.” 

“ That’s right,” said Arnold, inwardly deploring 
his friend’s inexpugnable sociability. ‘‘ Let me 
see, where’s that pipe I promised your You'll 
find tobacco on the ledge beside you.” 

“Thanks, I'll fill for myself. Now, this is 
pleasant ; this is domestic ; this is the sort of party 
ma enjoys; and I’m no great stickler for style 
myself: give me something that reminds you of 
the family hearth. But I say, Lee, I suppose 
you'll be shifting from here by-and-by ?” 

‘‘From here? oh no; not a thought of it. 
What do I want better than this ?” 

“Oh, it’s well enough; but you see you've got 
on to the high-road now—a partnership in view, 
eh? I fancied you might be thinking of setting 
up a place of your own.” 

** No, Ihave no thought of that ; and shan’t have, 
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for a precious long while, I expect. Partnership ? 
No, I don’t fancy ¢ha?’s in Trimble’s mind.” 

“Ah! shouldn’t be at all surprised if it was, 
you know; Trim’s fond of you, Lee. Has an oddish 
way of showing it sometimes, hasn’t he? Yes, 
Trim is crusty; Trim is precious crusty; but 
don’t let that bother you, old fellow. You mark 
my words, Lee; Trim will do something for you 
one of these days.” 

“Do you think so, Jones?” 

‘Sure of it. And trust me to forward you all 
I can.” 

“Thanks; but don’t you trouble about that. 
What I’m to do, I'll do without help.” 

‘“ There’s a spirit for you; oh, you'll get on; you'll 
prosper, never fear!” 

Mr. Jones smoked in silence for a while, and 
appeared to derive much spiritual satisfaction 
from the thought of Arnold’s future prosperity. 

Presently his eye fell on the papers at Arnold’s 
elbow. ‘ Hullo!” he exclaimed, “‘ what’s here ? 
More work? Literature, too, or I’m a Dutchman. 
What is it—something in our own line? A 
treatise on Contingent Remainders; no; then it’s 
a Guide to Costs; not that either? what is it 
then?” 

“Notes, a few notes; nothing more,” replied 
Arnold, who relished Mr. Jones’s curiosity in very 
small degree. 

“Do you call those a few notes?” said the 
eager friend. ‘‘ Well, if those are the notes, it’s a 
big thing you’ve got on hand. Putting them 
away ?” for Arnold, with scarcely concealed im- 
patience, got up and carried the MS. to another 
table. ‘Well, we'll put them away if you like. 
But I say, what a mysterious one you ave becom- 
ing, Lee. Not quite fair, you know, to an old 
friend like me. Mysterious? yes, I should think 
so; and a lucky one, too; engaged by night in 
producing new editions of legal classics, and by 
day in drawing enormous sums from a crusty 
governor. And they do say, Lee’”—here Mr. Jones’s 
tone became extremely confidential—*‘ that Trim 
not only enlarged your screw sevenfold, but in 
the fulness of his heart drew you a blank cheque 
by way of Christmas-box. Why, my dear fellow, in 
the history of Trimble and Trimble such generosity 
was never known before!” 

Mr. Jones had prepared this bolt carefully, 
and he watched narrowly for any effect it might 
take. 

Apparently it took none; for Arnold’s face was 
expressionless as he replied, 

‘*No, I should think not ; and it hasn’t occurred 
in my case yet. A blank cheque for a Christmas- 
box? Pooh! Trimble knows the worth of his 
money.” 

But that innocently sly remark of Mr. Jones’s 
had given him an uncomfortable feeling. If he 
had been reticent before, he became almost silent 
now; and what talk followed was upon matters 
indifferent. 

Mr. Jones, however, stayed on, and did his 
utmost to make himself agreeable. He was still 
smoking Arnold’s tobacco when the clocks struck 
eleven, and poet Dick returned from dining with 
Cousin Joseph. Arnold had never welcomed him 








so heartily before; his entry being the signal for 
Mr. Jones to take his leave. 

“‘ Had a pleasant evening, partner?” inquired 
the poet. 

“Oh a very pleasant evening, Dick ; and you ? 

“IT! Can youask? Have I not been dining 
with Cousin Joseph ? We commenced with white 
soup, had an anchovy to follow, and the en/rée was 
mutton cutlets d /a Soubise. If I could prepare a 
mutton cutlet @ /a Soubise like Cousin Joseph’s 
cook I would never ask to write verses again.” 

** An ardent poet you, Dick.” 

“Yes, indeed; for your great cooks are your 
only true poets. What’s this? Been working at 
the essay? Oh, I can’t have you stealing marches 
on me while I’m dining with Cousin Joseph. 
See ; here goes for your labours to-night.” And 
Master Dick took up a full inkpot and turned the 
contents over Arnold’s manuscript. 

“You little villain!” exclaimed Arnold, who 
promptly seized the poet by the shoulders, and 
after shaking him vehemently took him up and 
carried him to his bedroom, where he locked him 
in for the night. 

Then he went to bed himself. 


” 


CHAPTER XI.—MR. JONES, 


E had his beginnings in a little dusty street 
leading out of the Mile End Road. His 
vividest memories of his father were asso- 

ciated with a back kitchen and a cane; and he 
only remembered in connection with the death of 
that parent that on the day the parish buried 
him he put the cane behind the fire and broke all 
the windows of the back kitchen. The fortunes 
of his mother, at that time a dressmaker in a 
humble way of business, took a turn for the better 
when the dissolute father died ; and she was able 
shortly to move into decent lodgings in a reput- 
able street. From that she rose to a small degree 
of prosperity, being a laborious and thrifty body; 
and bent all her spare energies, and awarded her 
meagre savings, to advance her son in life. He 
approved and seconded her efforts up to a certain 
point. He was quite willing to wear (and wear 
out) clothes a little more modish than those of the 
boys he played with, but he drew the line at 
church going. Sunday-school he tolerated when 
he found that diligent attendance resulted in 
tangible benefits in the shape of small books with 
pictures and other spoils. 

The books with pictures he represented to the 
other prize-winners were readily convertible into 
instruments of gambling ; and as many as listened 
to this suggestion parted with their prizes, for 
Master Jones had a lucky farthing. 

In Mile End in those days there were street 
fights amongst large parties-of juvenile despera- 
does; but Master Jones was only once caught by 
the policeman. He went along so meekly that 
the constable released his arm and held him 
lightly by the collar of his coat. In the barracks 
that evening he told, with something of admira- 
tion, how when the station came in sight the 
prisoner slipped his arms through his jacket and 
was far away down the crowded street in a twink- 
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ling. I am afraid the constable’s chuckle would 
have been heartier could he have heard Master 
Jones relate to his mother how he had given 
away his coat to a poor boy who had none. 

When he was ten years old his mother made 
influence with one of her customers, and procured 
him a free admission to a school under the patron- 
age of a Livery Company. Here the young genius 
thrived after his manner. He was always at the 
bottom of his class, but he came out surprisingly 
well in the half-yearly examinations. The reasons 
were that nothing was done wivd voce, and the 
usher who had charge of the room where the 
examinations were held was very shortsighted. 
His class-master did not like him, but he was a 
favourite of the head-master, who thought him a 
promising pupil, requiring to be brought on with 
kindness. 

In the playground small and weakly boys fled 
at sight of him, but Master Jones himself was 
never bullied, for he had a curious knack of in- 
gratiating himself with his elders, and most of his 
companions, moreover, had learned by experience 
to believe in a favourite saying of his—that when 
any boy got the better of him, “‘something was 
sure to happen” to that boy. Thus, if he were 


taken down in class, the boy who was sent above 
him was almost certain to be caned before the day 
was out, and most generally for a fault which he 
was afterwards shown not to have committed. If 
he were accidentally kicked at football he would 


contrive to sit next the kicker when the lessons 
were being prepared in the evening, and the con- 
tents of an inkpot were easily diverted over a 
clean exercise. 

At the age of fourteen Master Jones left school. 
He had not taken a scholarship, nor made any 
considerable addition to the slender stock of in- 
tellectual acquirements with which he began, nor 
won any prizes for athletics ; but he had contrived 
year by year to strengthen the kindly feelings 
which the head-master had shown towards him 
from the first; and that discriminating pedagogue 
was at great pains to obtain for him a situation in 
a Government savings bank. 

It was not a high situation, nor a lucrative one, 
but the head-master in parting with him assured 
him that many men had amassed fortunes whose 
start in life had been less auspicious. Master 
Jones replied modestly that he was not covetous 
of riches, and that his chief aim would be to give 
satisfaction to his employers. 

“This lad,” said the head-master, to himself, 
“has not been four years under my care for 
nothing.” 

He gave him a copy of one of Dr. Smiles’s 
works, and half-a-crown wrapped in paper. 

So Master Jones began life as a clerk in a 
Government savings bank. He assumed a stiff 
collar, and a walking-stick with a tassel, and his 
mother’s delight was to watch him strut down 
the street at half-past eight a.m., very scornful 
of the boys he had played with four years be- 
fore. 

He was at this time a slim, white-faced youth, 
with freckles and a shifty eye. 

He was always punctual at the bank, and was 








not above helping the porter to carry the ledgers 
out of the safe before the other clerks arrived. 

The manager marked him for a promising 
assistant. The junior clerk generally had some- 
thing to do close by the manager's room when 
that gentleman arrived at half-past ten, and 
begged the privilege of assisting him in removing 
his coat. 

At all mere mechanical work he was apt enough, 
when he took the trouble to learn it; and, as a 
high order of intelligence is not demanded in 
junior clerks in a Government savings bank, he 
soon made himself proficient. 

He was polite to all the customers with whom 
he came in contact, received the shillings and 
half-crowns of the humbler depositors with as 
much empressement as if they had been bank-notes. 
Of all women with babies he inquired after the 
health of the infant, and said he had heard his 
mother remark that weaning was a very trying 
process. 

He posted up the ledgers with scrupulous neat- 
ness, and was never guilty of a blot. 

But at the end of two years the junior clerk left 
the savings bank at short notice. Noone but the 
manager and the chief cashier ever knew the 
reason, and they were reticent. 

At this point a hiatus occurs in the history of 
Mr. Jones’s life. 

He was sixteen when he left the Government 
savings bank, and we are without a record of his 
career during the next two years. It may safely 
be conjectured, however, that he became de- 
pendent on his mother, whose careful savings he 
was at all times willing to spend. 

“One of these days, ma, you shall ride in your 
carriage. Don’t you be afraid; I’m going to take 
care of you,” he used to say, and Mrs. Jones put 
her handkerchief to her eyes, and asked whether 
any mother ever had so good a son. She believed 
in him from the roots of his sandy hair to the tips 
of his boots, and, to do him justice, Mr. Jones 
was always very fond of his mother. Affection 
the most sentimental is compatible with any and 
every degree of infidelity. 

The reader might be gratified by an assurance 
that the savings bank escapade contained no 
flagrant dishonesty. Not at all. It was merely a 
plan of supreme ingenuity by which the accounts 
of the bank in Mr. Jones's department might be 
thrown into such irretrievable chaos that a clerk 
in the secret could have done as he pleased until 
the next audit. 

Widow Jones was more than satisfied with her 
son’s story of the termination,of his connection 
with the bank; perceived, indeed, that his supe- 
riors had wholly (and she feared wilfully) mis- 
understood him, and was secretly glad that he 
had escaped from a position which offered no 
scope for the exercise of his singular and excep- 
tional talents. 

There are storics—which I am disposed to re- 
gard as apocryphal—that for eighteen months or 
so from this period Mr. Jones was the “X. Y. Z., 
3008, City Road,” who through the medium of 
advertisements in remote provincial journals 
offered to show for twelve pence in stamps how 
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the sum of half-a-crown might be converted with- 
out risk or labour into the sum of twenty pounds. 

These stories lack confirmation, and may there- 
fore, I think, be discredited, though it is certain 
that at about this time Mr. Jones became a 
gentleman with a large .correspondence, and the 
cane with the tassel was discarded for a cane 
with a silver knob. It is beyond question too that 
he was well known at this time to the landlord of 
a small sporting tavern in Islington, where in the 
bar-parlour the “‘ Turf Guide” was the subject of 
nightly consultation by a coterie of young men 
who were inventing an infallible scheme for win- 
ning large sums on the racecourse, the scheme to 
be divulged on payment of five shillings to the 
proprietors. ‘This might perhaps be explained by 
the circumstance that he was collecting informa- 
tion on low life in London for one of the directors 

f the City Mission. 

At the end of two years our friend was once 
more in smooth waters. We find him not a whit 
less assiduous than of old, in a somewhat respon- 
sible position in a solicitor’s office in Bedford 
Row. 

He was neater than ever in person, and grave 
and subdued in manner, alert and prompt, and 
abundantly painstaking. The master of St. 
Prendergast’s, who shared Mrs. Jones’s opinion 
that he had been wrongfully dismissed from the 
savings bank, had given him a spotless testi- 
monial; his faultless address had done the rest. 

But his new situation did not please him. The 
firm was a small one and but recently established, 
and the prospect of advancement was distant. 

The main part of the building was occupied by 
the substantial and old-established firm of Trimble 
and Trimble. Jones set his heart on entering 
this more promising firm. He took many small 
opportunities to throw himself in Mr. Trimble’s 
way. He was in the hall or on the stairs when 
Mr. Trimble entered or left his office, and would 
hold open the outer door for him with a respect- 
ful bow. When Mr. Trimble had occasion to be 
present in court young Mr. Jones was often able 
to procure him a cab, and having seen the portly 
solicitor safely bestowed, would tell the cabman 
in an undertone to “drive carefully.” Some- 
times when coming up the street behind Mr. 
Trimble he would skip on in front and whisk a 
bit of orange-peel out of the way. By-and-by 
Trimble nodded when he met him, and Jones’s 
pleased but quiet ‘‘How do you do, sir?” in 
response to this recognition, made a due impres- 
sion. 

‘‘This seems a polite and worthy youngster,” 
Mr. Trimble used to say to himself. ‘‘ Looks a 
smart fellow too; I’ll keep an eye on him.” 

Pains and patience brought their reward. 

Mrs. Jones was now tolerably well off. The 
dressmaking business had thriven, and the widow 
had her showroom, as well as her shop, and a 
staff of assistants. She had some skill in design- 
ing, and exhibited a variety of artistic bedizen- 
ments at a show of feminine costumes, which 
brought fashionable custom to her doors. A friend 
of Mr. Trimble’s eldest daughter, between whom 
and her own dresSmaker a serious difference had 











occurred on a question of trimmings, recom- 
mended the young lady to apply to Mrs. Jones, 
and the ball-dress which Mrs. Jones made for Miss 
Trimble elicited a word of critical approval from 
Trimble pév-. 

How strangely are matters ordered ! 

A difference arising out of a question of trim- 
mings was predestined to furnish a comfortable 
berth for Mr. Jones in the office of Trimble and 
Trimble. 

Mrs. Jones had a pleasant confidential way with 
her customers, and dropped a word or two which 
interested Miss Trimble in the career of the 
widow’s only son. 

Mrs. Jones did not hesitate to refer to the affair 
of the savings bank—a sad misunderstanding 
which had taken place between her son and the 
manager, occasioning much pain to the lad him- 
self, and compelling him ultimately to throw up 
his situation. Mrs. Jones honestly believed that 
this was the cause of her son’s leaving the bank. 

Such an excellent son! And had such a beauti- 
ful testimonial from that great schoolmaster and 
benevolent man, Dr. Birchall, at St. Prendergast’s. 
And was now in the office of Messrs. Gulpin and 
Green, who were more than satisfied with him, 
but with whom Mrs. Jones feared he had little 
chance of rising to the position which his talents 
and great trustworthiness fitted him for. 

“ Gulpin and Green! Oh, no,indeed! There 
is no chance for any one there, I should think. A 
very poor firm. I believe papa has an opening for 
a good clerk,” said Miss Trimble. 

How strangely are matters ordered. 

Miss Trimble interested Mrs. Trimble, and they 
both opened fire on Mr. Trimble. 

“You might just give him a trial,” said Mrs. 
Trimble. 

“You know how you admired the dress Mrs. 
Jones made me,” said Miss Trimble. 

‘“* How you bother me, you two,” growled papa. 
“‘T’ll have nothing to say to him. Don’t suppose 
he knows more about law than either of you 
do.” 

Mr. Trimble was quite unaware that the young 
man for whom his wife and daughter were beseech- 
ing his interest was the same who had won his 
good feeling by divers small acts and graces during 
several months past. 

He stood a fortnight’s siege and then capitulated, 
with a surly permission to the effect that ‘the 
fellow might call on him if he liked.” The fellow 
called, and was admitted to Mr. Trimble’s 
sanctum, who, when he recognised him, engaged 
the young man almost on his own assurances. 

Jones—no longer “ Master,” but Mr. John 
Turnbull Jones—gave his present employers a 
month’s notice, and entered on his new duties. 

Thus, comfortably for him, had issued that 
difference of Miss Trimble with her dressmaker 
on a ridiculous question of trimmings. Jones, the 
indefatigable and unfathomable, quickly set him- 
self to improve the now shining hour; and befor: 
Arnold’s arrival he was literally master of the 
situation. He had a very inconsiderable smatter- 
ing of law, yet at times he was a cause of be- 
wildered (not to say alarmed) admiration to Mr. 
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Trimble for the surprisingly sharp things he did. 
Shakespeare has a line somewhere to the effect 
that a cheat may wear the semblance of a king, 
until the king is by. 

In. the course of time Arnold arrived—king 
honest man. 

His presence, as soon as he was well installed 
and understood his work, spoiled the place forthe 
vulpine Jones. 

By-and-by he became the inmate of Mr. 
Trimble’s own room, whereas Jones was outside, 
with the clerks. 

Arnold was a student, who gathered store of the 
right sort of knowledge every week ; Jones was a 
trickster, who relied on the cunning of his wits. 

Arnold had a clear head; Jones was a mere 
strategist. Arnold was a gentleman; Mr. Jones 
was a genteel young man. 

Trimble, with a dogged good-natu’e underlying 
his sub-acid disposition, persuaded himself that 
he valued them both. 

Within a few years Arnold qualified for practice 
of the profession, while Jones remained a servant. 
An invaluable servant, though ; ready, resourceful, 
and willing, and, as Trimble said sometimes, ‘‘ He 
knows a precious deal more about my business than 
I know myself.” 

Some six months before the commencement of 
this story a little incident happened which altered 
the course of Mr. Jones’s life. In confidence to 
the junior clerk he sometimes alluded to it as “a 
most unfortunate accident.” 

It chanced that one evening, after office hours, 
Mr. Trimble instead of driving home as usual, 
walked in the direction of Charing Cross. Turn- 
ing out of Chancery Lane into Fleet Street, he 
was seized by an importunate client of saloon- 
haunting proclivities, who insisted on having a 
chat about that case of his. In vain Trimble 
protested that he knew not the name, meaning, or 
business of law after 5 p.m. The client would 
take no denial, and dragged the unwilling and 
expostulating solicitor into the Octopus, a glitter- 
ing restaurant within a hundred yards of the 
Griffin. 

Mr. Trimble was ignorant of the very existence 
of the Octopus. He hated restaurants—a tee- 
totaler of the strictest. Total abstinence, they 
say, accounts for unmitigated dryness of disposi- 
tion. 

He found himself installed in a _ luxurious 
fauteuil before he had time to do more than 
protest with vehemence that he “could not trans- 
act business in such a place;” and he was just 
protesting again when he heard a voice that he 
knew. 

Mr. Jones’s, by all the verities!) And Mr. Jones 
himself, in a hilarious condition, the centre of a 
more hilarious group of young gentlemen, en- 
gaged in the high pastime of chaffing a barmaid. 

There was an indignant exclamation from the 
girl (for there are barmaids who know how to 
stand upon their rights) in response to some prac- 
tical’ impertinence of Mr. Jones’s. That gentle- 
man’s voice, ordinarily subdued and mellifluous, 
had a ringing coarseness which jarred on the ear 
of his employer. 
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There was a roar of laughter from Mr. Jones's 
satellites, a little scuffle, and then an angry shout 
from Jones himself, as he was repelled with a 
smart box on the ear. 

Mr. Trimble, galvanised into spasms with a 
sense of shame and disgust, felt his own ears 
tingle. 

As Jones approached his friend the manager of 
the Octopus with his complaint of ‘the incivility 
he had received,” Mr. Trimble rose and pulled 
his client away. 

**Come and dine with me at my own house, or 
anywhere but here. In such a den as this I can- 
not and will not remain.” 

The next morning, before he opened his letters, 
Mr. Trimble rang his bell and inquired for Mr. 
Jones. 

Mr. Jones went in, innocent as a dove. 

“Where were you at half-past five last night?” 

**On my way home, sir.” 

“Where were you at five-and-twenty minutes 
past five ?” 

Jones saw that he had been dismasked, but his 
answer was prompt and cool. 

“In the bar of the Octopus, sir, endeavouring 
to protect a young woman from insult.” 

“Indeed! The young woman did not seem to 
me to relish your protection.” 

Mr. Jones’s hand went suddenly to his ear, 
guided by the instinct that makes a thief start 
when his shoulder is accidentally touched in a 
crowd. 

“That was meant for somebody else, sir,” he 
sneaked. 

“It was not. I sawwhat Isaw. You may go.” 

Mr. Jones heard no more of that incident, but 
in less than a month from the time Mr. Trimble 
made up his mind to put Arnold—now practically 
qualified for the profession—into the post of 
authority. 

Mr. Jones had suffered inestimable loss of 
status, and was only beginning to recover at the 
time when our story commences. 

But he knew now what sort of conduct in any 
man would lose him the favour of Mr. Trimble, 
and that was knowledge which might be turned 
to account—if one could but find the way. 


CHAPTER XII.—A DEED OF SETTLEMENT. 


N a Saturday in the first week of March 
Arnold left the office at eleven o’clock, by 
arrangement with his principal, and started 

for the west by the midday train. 

He had been hoarding for this trip for three 
weeks past. 

The spring was just breaking, and the air was 
soft and kindly. Arnold was glad to escape, 
though but for a few hours, from the mountain of 
small troubles that had been pressing on him 
lately. Frequent differences with Mr. Trimble, 
though trifling enough to have passed unnoticed 
at any other time, had depressed him, and he was 
puzzled and irritated by the curious conduct of 
Jones. Jones seemed to be always in consultation 
with Mr. Trimble; it was as though the manager 
and the clerk were beginning to change places. 
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Nevertheless, when he had put the office be- 
hind him, and found himself carried out of town 
into the stillness of the country, his spirits rose, 
and he persuaded himself that all this disquiet 
was foolish and groundless, the result only of a 
little overwork. He was cheered by the persis- 
tency with which the lieutenant had supported his 
uncle’s invitation to spend a day and a night with 
them at home. The lieutenant in his letters 
seemed always anxious to see him; was always 
referring to what Arnold had done, and hoping 
that he had not suffered in any way by his gene- 
rosity. 

When he was leaving the office that morning 
Mr. Trimble had gone out of his way to tender 
him a singular piece of advice. 

He had obtained leave without difficulty when 
he made known that he wanted to go for a day 
to Three Dykes. 

‘Ah, yes—to see your uncle. Glad you're fond 
of going home, Lee,” Mr. Trimble had said; 
and added, “‘ My dear Lee, be careful to consult 
your uncle if you are in doubt on any matter 
—if you have any difficulty that you cannot sur- 
mount.” 

While the train flashed westward, and Arnold 
sat in the corner of the carriage in a brown study, 
he recalled with a laugh this droll advice of his 
principal. 

Consult Uncle Paul! As well consult the parish 
grave-digger. 

It is a fortunate thing for us sometimes that we 
cannot see far beyond our noses. It is well occa- 
sionally that we know so little what things trans- 
act themselves outside our immediate circle. 

In Bedford Row Mr. Jones was buzzing round 
Trimble incessantly while Arnold was out of the 
way. Mr. Jones was glad that Arnold had taken 
a slight holiday. He never wanted holidays him- 
self, for when he was in the receipt of a perma- 
nent salary life itself was a perpetual holiday. 
No one seemed busier or did less in the office; 
so, as he was never overworked, he never needed 
a change. But he did not grudge a holiday to his 
fellow-clerks, for in the absence of any of them 
he always begged Mr. Trimble to “ put a little 
more on to him.” 

Mr. Trimble honestly believed that whatever 
the faults of his chief clerk might be, he was an 
energetic and industrious worker, who was rather 
pleased than otherwise if he were called on to 
take more than his share. 

When Arnold was away Mr. Trimble showed no 
inclination to repel the willing and unctuous 
Jones. 

A day or two before, Jones had picked up a 
scrap of manuscript beside Arnold’s desk, where it 
‘:ad fallen as he was putting on his coat. He re- 
cognised it at once as a bit of Arnold’s literary 
work, and treasured it. 

On the afternoon of the day that Arnold went 
to the country Mr. Trimble was busy; but he per- 
mitted Mr. Jones to ask whether this morsel of 
paper was “‘likely to refer to any important 
matter.” He “had found it beside Mr. Lee’s 
desk,” just after Mr. Lee had started for the 
country, and he knew how scrupulous Mr. Lee 





was never to devote a moment of time in Bedford 
Row to a matter not connected with law. 

Mr. Trimble took the paper and merely scanned 
it through his glasses, then returned it, and said 
with a gruff ejaculation, 

“Ugh! Don’t know. Nothing to do with my 
business. Some rubbish of his own. Dropped it 
by accident. Keep itfor him. Busy.” 

Mr. Jones thanked his principal, and apologised 
for troubling him. He would put the paper in 
Mr. Lee’s desk. He no doubt would be unwilling 
to lose it, for Mr. Jones knew what a great inte- 
rest Mr. Lee took in his important literary work. 

‘“* Eh, whose important literary work ?” 

“* Mr. Lee’s, sir.” 

“H’m! Ugh! H’m! Didn’t know he had 
any. What time has he for important literary 
work ?” 

Mr. Jones hastened to reply that he had per- 
haps said rather more than he ought to have 
done. He thought Mr. Trimble was aware how 
much of Mr. Lee’s energies were given to his 
literary tasks. Not that he thought Mr. Lee 
allowed his private work to interfere in any way 
with his duties in the office; only it had been 
well known to him, and he fancied to Mr. Trimble 
also, that Mr. Lee added to his income by literary 
work. Most important, too, that he should do 
so, Mr. Jones thought; for he knew Mr. Lee's 
personal expenses were rather heavy—lived in 
chambers, for instance, which was always costly. 

At this point Mr. Trimble’s better self rose 
within him, and he cut Jones short with a brief 
“No business of mine this: not your business 
either, Jones. Keep the paper for him. Busy, 
busy.” 

Mr. Jones retired with the paper in his hand; 
but he had shot this little bolt of his, and was 
content. Jones could take a snubbing as well as 
any man. 

Mr. Trimble went home at his usual hour; Mr. 
Jones having intimated that as Mr. Lee was away 
he would remain behind to close the office. 

The chief clerk’s face wore an expression of 
placid happiness when he was left alone in the 
office that evening. It was his good-nature. 

“I’m glad Lee went for a little holiday,” he 
murmured, as he strolled out of one room into 
another with his eyes in all places at once. 

He strolled into Arnold’s room, and Arnold’s 
desk was unlocked. There was no reason why it 
should be locked, for this was a private room that 
Mr. Jones was invading. 

He opened the desk and explored it. There 
was nothing there except a mass of papers relating 
to the business of the office. Amongst these was 
the draft of a settlement to which Arnold had 
been devoting himself at intervals for a week past 
in order to meet the wishes of that eccentric and 
irritable client Admiral Graeme. 

In overhauling the desk Mr. Jones found that 
there was a hollow place at the back in whicha 
document, were one to drop it by accident, 
might be effectually lost. 

Into this oubliette, in a careless and merely 
tentative way, Mr. Jones dropped the draft of 
Admiral Grzeme’s settlement. 
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“Dear me! It has really gone down,” said 
Mr. Jones. ‘‘ Who'd have thought a paper that 
size would disappear so suddenly ! ” 

Then he put the rest of the papers in order 
again, and closed the desk, and the office. 

“I’m glad Lee went for a little holiday,” mur- 
mured Mr. Jones, as he went home to tea with 
his mother. 


CHAPTER XIII.—FROM OVER THE SEAS, 


” 


“TS the lieutenant at home, Phoebe ? 
Arnold. 

He had walked across from the Vicarage after 
breakfast to have a chat with his friend before 
church time. 

“No, sir; he’s gone to Sunday-school.” 

“Then I can’t see him until after church,” 
returned Arnold. “I think I'll go to Sunday- 
school myself.” 

“Tt would do you good, sir, I’m sure,” rejoined 
Phoebe. 

The lieutenant’s class was the most popular in 
the school. In all parochial matters he was a 
strong support to the vicar; in the parish, indeed, 
he had made his influence widely felt. Parson 
Paul, in whom I fear the clerical element was in 
no way dominant, found the lieutenant’s help 
especially valuable at this time, when the new 
bishop was vigorous in demanding and promoting 
reforms, both social and religious, which were 
calculated to shake to its centre the pre-historic 
conservatism of Three Dykes. 

The lieutenant’s character supplemented in 
many needful respects that of his friend the vicar. 
He had what may perhaps be called the Evangelical 
instinct. He brought to the work of the parish 
certain spiritual requirements of the finer sort 
wnich were wanting in the parson ; and he laboured 
with that sympathetic, unobtrusive, self-effacing 
earnestness which is a badge of the true mis- 
sionary. 

Paul was a capital worker in his own rough hap- 
hazard fashion ; the lieutenant followed after him, 
and gave completeness and finish to what the vicar 
had but begun. Together, in a word, they made 
one first-rate parish priest. If in a few matters 
the vicar was somewhat of an unclerical parson, 
the lieutenant was certainly an unmilitary soldier. 
By what irony of fate had the vicar failed to be 
Major or Colonel Brunskill, and the lieutenant 
to be the Rev. Lemuel Dean ? But, in fact, family 
reasons were at the bottom in both cases. 

The lieutenant was the son of parents who, 
when the time came for him to start in life, had 
been able to command sufficient influence to 
obtain him a cadetship in the East India Com- 
pany’s service; while Paul Brunskill had grown 
up with the knowledge that the little living of 
Three Dykes, of which the patronage was in the 
hands of a distant relative, would be his so 
soon as he had qualified himself at Cambridge 
to hold it. Thus were matters ordered for them 
both. 

Arnold went to Sunday-school, and took his 
place in the lieutenant’s class, which he had sat 
in when a boy; and, as Pheebe had suggested, 


inquired 








it did him good, for it awoke some pleasant 
memories. 

‘“* You are coming to lunch with us, lieutenant?” 
said he, after service. 

“Paul has said that I am to go,” replied tue 
lieutenant; ‘‘ and after luncheon I have somethiny 
for you which I think will be pleasant.” 

““ What is that, lieutenant ?” 

“‘A long letter that I had yesterday from our 
exile.” 

** That will be very nice,” replied Arnold. 

Accordingly, after luncheon, the lieutenant— 
not without an anxious glance at Paul, who was 
already settling down for his customary thirty 
minutes’ doze—produced from his coat-pocket 
an envelope of great size and bulk. 

‘“‘ What's this ?” asked Paul, on the instant. 

‘A letter from Marian, Paul, which I had yes- 
terday. I thought that, as Arnold returns to 
London this evening, he would perhaps like me 
to read it to him.” 

“‘Let’s have it, then,” returned the vicar. 
‘From the thickness of the envelope it appears 
to be a long letter.” - 

“‘There are—hem!—there are some fifteen or 
sixteen pages of it, Paul,” replied the lieutenant. 

Parson Paul said no word, but rose up and rang 





the bell. ‘Make up the fire,” he said to 
Keturah. 
‘“*Now, Lem, the letter,” he added, when 


Keturah had well replenished the fire. 

“It is dated,” said the lieutenant, “like the 
previous letters, from the Hotel in Funchal where 
Marian and Mrs. Warren are staying,” and he 
proceeded to read as follows :— 

‘IT am going to begin this while Mrs. Warren 
is out for her morning stroll. She has been in 
great dudgeon for a day and a half because the 
mail arrived without bringing her any letters, ana 
she says her friends always do forget her when she 
goes a few hours’ journey from London. Besider 
that, she is very angry with the cook (who has 
hitherto shown her marked attention) for sending 
up three dinners in succession without one of her 
favourite dishes. So she has just started out in 
the direction of the Praga, forty miles an hour, 
which is thirty-nine miles faster than any horse 
goes in Funchal. By-and-by she will be barter- 
ing violently for bananas and muscatel grapes 
with one of the fruit-women, and then she will be 
perfectly happy. She takes the best possible care 
of me, and we have become immensely fond of 
one another. All the fruit-women and hammock- 
bearers and pony-boys in the town know her, and 
are delighted with her. She is perpetually angry 
with the natives, collectively and individually, and 
does not in the least mind what she says to them; 
but as she says it in English, and looks so pleasant 
while she is saying it, they take it all in a com- 
plimentary way, and the men stand, with heir 
foolish little caps in their hand (under a perpen- 
dicular sun), and grin, and call down all kinds of 
blessings and prosperity on her—” 

“This lady,” interrupted the vicar, “ appears to 
be a very capable chaperone.” 

“‘T think,” added the lieutenant, “ that Marian 
could not have found a better.” 
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Ree — 


“Go on with the letter, lieutenant,” said 


Arnold. 

*‘ As for me, I have just eaten my second break- 
fast, and am sitting by a window open to the 
ground, with the sea before me, and great purple 
and brown mountains behind me, in the midst of 
a garden which is like nothing so much as the 
enchanted gardens in the fairy tales I used to 
read to Lucy long ago. You ask me what the 
garden is really like, but I am quite unable to tell 
you. If I described it as a colour-dream you 
wouldn’t understand that, would you ?—at least, I 
should not understand it myself if any one used 
the term tome. And you would not get a much 
more distinct idea if I were to tell you that all the 
loveliest flowers in Mr. Brunskill’s greenhouse, 
and ever sO many more, overspread it, as Mrs. 
Warren says, ‘in really wasteful profusion.’ When 
the Cave steamers call here, the passengers who 
come on shore for a few hours are allowed to 
gather as many as they please ; but when a dozen 
or twenty of them have filled their arms with 
double geraniums, lilies, daturas, bougainvilleas, 
bignonias, fuchsias, myrtle, 2nd I don’t know 
what else, you would not believe that a single 
blossom had been picked. We have a hedge of 
double geraniums, and another of pink cacti— 
what do you think of that? We have palm-trees, 
camphor-trees, nettle-trees, and gum-trees, and 
can pick the oranges from their own boughs. For 
all this, I miss the music of birds in the branches 
and the hum of bees amongst the flowers. There 
are other drawbacks too in this paradise of ours. 
The people who have been here any length of 
time seem to grow as dull and drowsy as Tenny- 
son’s lotos-eaters. Every other foreigner you 
meet has an ailment of some sort, and all the vic- 
tims talk of their own and each other’s complaints. 
The doctor, who, with the exception of Mrs. 
Warren’s friend, the cook, is the most cheerful 
man in the town, spends the greater part of his 
visit to me in discussing the cases of his other 
patients, and expects me to overflow with interest 
when he tells me that Madame A. was so much 
better yesterday that she ate a whole pineapple at 
dessert; or that he has had to tell Mr. B. this 
morning that the wisest thing he could do would 
be to make his will. This mania for talking sick- 
ness is rampant in the person of our Portuguese 
chambermaid, whose first inquiry when she wakes 
me in the morning is a strictly professional one 
respecting my ‘healthy. She asked me one 
morning, when I was feeling aggressively well, 
whether I thought I should die here or wait till I 
got back to England, and when I replied indig- 
nantly that I had no intention of dying here or 
anywhere else, she said, 

““*Me, I ting the death not so hawful bad 
neither. Eve’ybody muz die some day. Dey gor 
to do it. Mars, I not dispoz of dyin’ myse’f till 
I get a’uzban’ to give me proper berril’”— 

“There is some inkling of philosophy in this 
chambermaid,” observed the vicar. 

“‘ For my part, I think the young woman needs 
a little Scriptural instruction,” said the lieuten- 
ant. 

“You shall send her my last Easter sermon on 














Immortality,” responded Paul. ‘ Marian will 
translate it for her.” 

“Go on with the letter, 
Arnold. 

**With the chambermaid’s arrival in the morn- 
ing begins the business of eating. You will all 
be horrified at what I have to say on this head, 
but as I am nothing if not a veracious chronicler 
I have no course but to confess that we eat six 
meals every day of our lives. These do not in- 
clude casual fruit repasts at odd hours of the day 
and night. The chambermaid leads off at a 
moderately early hour of the morning with tea or 
coffee and a roll. Breakfast proper is a moveable 
feast, ready at whatever hour you come down. 
Lunch happens somewhere about the middle of 
the day, and there is tea again in the afternoon. 
Seven o’clock dinner is the principal event of the 
day, but I am unsophisticated enough as yet to 
enjoy it chiefly for the marvellously beautiful way 
in which the lights and flowers are arranged on 
the table. After dinner there is tea in the draw- 
ing-room. Mrs. Warren says we owe it to the 
proprietor of the hotel not to trifle with the food, 
but I always feel ashamed of sitting down to 
dinner. They give us fifteen varieties of fish in 
the course of the week. Mrs. Warren knows all 
their names, and can distinguish between them, 
but to me they taste pretty much alike, and have 
the flavour I should expect to find in stewed 
blankets. But all the meals are exceedingly good, 
and I am in a fair way to become a gourmand ”— 

“TI hope the child will not make too free with 
this superfluity of victual,” remarked the vicar. 

“I think Marian will scarcely do that,” replied 
the lieutenant. 

“But you may do it in a foolish, heedless way, 
for lack of rational occupation,” said Paul. 

** Marian had always a very small appetite,” ob- 
served Arnold. ‘‘ But go on with the letter, lieu- 
tenant.” 

“‘OQur days are passed in unmitigated idleness. 
There is something in the air that makes one feel 
not only that one does not want to work, but that 
one really does not know what work means. It 
takes two peasants about a quarter of an hour to 
say’‘How do you do?’ to each other. They 
stand cap in hand (the men wear ridiculous little 
skull-caps stuck on the top of their heads, with 
long appendages like a rat’s tail) until they have 
received full particulars respecting the health of 
wives, children, relatives, friends, and household 
animals; then they invoke a blessing on each other 
and move off. ‘They are exceedingly polite to 
strangers. If you meet a solitary peasant in a 
quiet street he says, ‘May God prosper you!’ 
without the smallest provocation. But the only 
active people in the town appear to be the ham- 
mock-bearers and the runners with the sleds or 
ponies. There are various methods of getting 
about the town and island for visitors who are too 
weak or lazy to use their legs. I am in the former 
category at present, and the moderate amount of 
sightseeing I have done has been with the aid of 
a hammock slung on a long pole, with a peasant 
at either end. The doctor will not let me ride 
yet, and so far as progress through the town is 
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concerned that is no great hardship, for the 
Government fines you twelve shillings if you let 
your horse trot in the streets. The fine I am told 
has been instituted solely for the foreigners, since 
it would be bootless to impose a twelve-shilling 
penalty on a native. ‘The hammocks are prefer- 
able to the carros, conveyances like four-post bed- 
steads placed on runners and drawn by oxen, for 
the streets are so steep that wheeled vehicles are 
out of the question. As Mrs. Warren says she is 
too old to sit on a horse, and refuses to lie in a 
hammock, and declares that the whole military 
force of Funchal would not compel her to enter a 
carro, she has no choice but to walk. This de- 
mands some heroism (to say nothing of the toil of 
climbing), for the roads are composed of big 
beach pebbles stuck upright in the ground, and 
as there are no side-paths pedestrians have to 
contest the streets with the oxen. Mrs. Warren’s 
bearing, however, is so undisguisedly British that 
the oxen simply look at her and make for the 
other side of the road. 

** As for the sleds, they are modes of travel we 
have not yet ventured upon, and I think are not 
likely to. The Portuguese chambermaid is very 
inxious for me to try one; but the chambermaid’s 
chief delight is a funeral, and as there have been 
fewer deaths than usual this winter I think she 
must be hungry for fresh victims. 

““The sled is, I suppose, the most breathless 
mode of travel in existence ; it looks to me worse 
than riding on an avalanche. The thing itself is 
a little basket-work contrivance, with a seat wide 
enough for one, two, or three persons. It is 
placed on wooden runners and accompanied by a 
pair of guides holding check-strings at each side. 
lo watch one of these machines whirling down 
in almost perpendicular mountain road, lurching 
ip against the stone walls at either side, and 
shooting round a bend that is almost a right angle, 
makes you pant open-mouthed and hold on in 
nstinctive sympathy to any stout object within 
reach. For those who like to travel whirlwind 
ashion the sled, no doubt, has its advantages, for 
vou descend a road in five or ten minutes which 
it has taken an hour or more to toil up on 
horseback; but if there were no other manner of 
vetting down than this I should not look forward 
with much satisfaction to the prospect of moun- 
taineering. 

“One of our daily excitements—Mrs. Warren’s 
and mine—is to watch the descent of a very fat 
wine-merchant from his villa in the hills. His 
doctor, no doubt, has ordered him violent exercise, 
so he goes to his place of business in a sled. We 
look on with glasses from the garden. His wife 
and children alWays come out to see him start, and 
their leave-takings are prolonged and tender. 

‘He is so fat that he fills entirely a seat meant 
for two persons, and when he is wedged in there 
is scarcely any room for his packages. At the 
steepest part of the road when the runners stand 
with one foot on the edges of the sled, and guide 
it with the other, sometimes shouting at the top 
of their voices, he clings to the sides and shuts 
his eyes tightly. We cannot see the end of the 
road, but I suppose he always reaches it in 








safety, for we see him start at the same hour 
every morning ”"— 

‘“‘ This appears to be a very venturesome style of 
travelling,” said the lieutenant. ‘I fear this poor 
gentleman will break his neck scme day.” 

“* Of that,” replied the vicar, “‘ he must take his 
chance ; being as it seems a very fat man.” 

“He has probably insured his life,” said Arnold. 
“Go on with the letter, lieutenant.” 

“Mrs. Warren says, that as the wine-merchant 
has afforded us so much entertainment, she will 
feel it her duty one day to find out his place of 
business, and buy some of his wines. 

“Our excursions hitherto have been of a very 
modest kind. Indeed, we have not made any 
expeditions at all, for the doctor has been very 
strict with me, and forbidden any but the shortest 
outings. But it is pleasure enough to be carried 
slowly through the steep streets, where the houses 
are painted white, and pink, and yellow; between 
hedges of flowers; under arches that connect 
rival gardens, golden with bignonia and purple 
with bougainvillea. It is a real Moorish town, 
and I have not been able yet to believe that it is 
quite real, with its palm and spice and orange 
trees, and dark-haired women hanging over the 
balconies. 

“In the evening we have sometimes strayed into 
the poorer quarters of the town, and watched the 
peasants collected about their doors to hear native 
love songs sung by a strolling musician, to the 
accompaniment of the national mache/e, a sort of 
little guitar with four strings. 

“‘ But as the sanitary arrangements of Madeira, 
and especially of the native quarters, are open to 
improvement, one is liable to be warned by one’s 
nose against penetrating too far in search of the 
picturesque. For a similar reason it is almost 
impossible to walk on the beach, as the natives 
have a barbarous habit of depositing much of their 
refuse there. 

“These things serve to remind us that our 
paradise is an earthly one, and give Mrs. Warren 
an opportunity of writing indignant letters to the 
governor. I don’t think the governor is the proper 
person to write to, but the cook, who is her 
principal adviser in all local matters, tells her that 
she may as well write to him as to anybody else. 
The authorities don’t trouble themselves at all 
about nuisances of any sort, because, as they have 
grown used to them, they refuse to believe in their 
existence. All appeals are sent to Lisbon, where 
there is a permanent official to read them, and 
put them in pigeon-holes.”— 

“If they had our bishop out there,” interposed 
the vicar, “ these things would be remedied.” 

“‘A zealous bishop,” observed the lieutenant, 
‘**is a very great boon.” 

“But let him keep his zeal within bounds,” 
responded Paul, mindful of a recent visit to his 
ecclesiastical superior. 

“Go on with the 
Arnold. 

“It is nearly finished, 
and went on. 

“IT would ask you to send some of my books, 
but in the first place the doctor will not allow me 
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to touch a book for the present, and in the second 
I am afraid I should have to pay more than their 
value in customs dues. ‘The authorities atone 
for their laxity in the matter of nuisances by their 
assiduity in collecting dues and taxes from the 
foreigners. But I shall make the doctor take 
off his embargo very soon, and then I shall ask 
you to forward me a small parcel. I am getting 
ashamed of my idleness because I am so much 
better, that there is really no excuse for it. They 
say the air here is almost as perfect all the year 
round as it is now, but I feel as if it had been 
made on purpose for me; and I should be a 
shocking ingrate if I had not begun to mend in 
the very first week of our arrival. The nights are 
as delicious as the days. The sky is so clear that 
the stars seem twice as big and bright as at home, 
and we sit by the open window long after the sun 
has set, though we are only in the second week of 
February. 

“‘How long I shall be content to remain in 
absolute idleness I do not know. At present we 
are not living, but merely existing—existing on 
six meals a day. It isamost humiliating thought, 
and if it were not for fear of Mrs. Warren I would 
cut off three meals at a stroke. Please tell Phoebe 
that though the cook claims to have served under 
three kings and an emperor, his beef-tea is not as 
good ashers. My dearest love to you, good Uncle 
Lemuel, and my kindest remembrances to Mr. 
Brunskill and Arnold. You would not believe 
how home-sick I am sometimes. 

““P.S.—Mrs. Warren has just come in with a 
letter from Mr. Reade, brought by the Cape 
steamer, asking permission to stay a few days 
with us on his return.” 

‘“*Is that the end ?” inquired the vicar. 

“That is the end, Paul,” replied the lieutenant. 

“Then by your leave, Lem, I'll ring for tea, for 
your mouth must be dry.” 

** Thank you very much, lieutenant,”’said Arnold; 
but he would have enjoyed the letter more if there 
had been no postscript. 

Later in the afternoon, when they were alone for 
a few moments, the lieutenant took opportunity 
to say to Arnold, 

““My boy, what is the matter with you? You 
are not looking so well as when you were last 
here; and you seem not in such good spirits. 
What is it, Arnold ?” 

“You see too much, lieutenant,” laughed 
Arnold. ‘There is nothing the matter.” 

“You will forgive me for saying that I think 
there is. You do not look well, Arnold; and you 
have talked but little to us.” 

“Well, perhaps, I am a trifle overdone, lieu- 
tenant. We have been very busy lately; and I 
have been keeping long hours at the office. I 
have more to do than I had before, and my re- 
sponsibilities have increased. But I am all the 
better for running down here. Marian’s letter is 
good medicine.” 

“You have had no cause to regret what—what 
you did for her and me, have you, Arnold ?” asked 
the lieutenant, anxiously. 

‘Nothing in the world could make me regret 
that,” replied Arnold, emphatically. 








“Tt is truly and generously said,” quoth the 
lieutenant, ‘“‘and I thank you, Arnold. Yet some- 
times I have a fear that I did wrong in taking 
that great sum from you.” 

“What, lieutenant, and with Marian growing 
every day better!” 

** For that Iam deeply thankful, every day and 
hour of the day,” answered the lieutenant. ‘ But 
you know that is not all I think of.” 

“* Let it be all, then, lieutenant—at least, do not 
think of me. On the day I feel the first twinge 
of repentance for my share in our scheme I'll 
drown myself in the Thames.” 

“That day, my dear Arnold, I am sure will 
never come. But I hope the day will when 
Marian may know all that you have done for her.” 

Arnold hoped so too, for he was resolved that 
she should never know unless she became his 
wife. 


CHAPTER XIV.—‘*SUCH A THING NEVER HAPPENED 
BEFORE.” 
“ HAT did I do with that settlement of the 
the admiral’s ?” 

Arnold turned over the papers in his desk, 
but could not find the draft. He did not look 
very closely, and felt sure, though he had failed to 
discover it, that the deed was somewhere there. 

“‘T put it in here on Saturday, just before I left,” 
he added; and then remembering something else 
that he could work at for the present, he thought 
no more of the admiral’s settlement. He had 
reached town early that morning, after spending 
the night in the train, and was at his post at his 
usual hour, His mind was a good deal occupied 
with his own affairs, but, good and zealous worker 
that he always was, he had come back vastly 
refreshed, and with a sturdy resolve to make 
light of petty ills. 

He thought that run into the country had done 
him good; but Marian’s letter had been the real 
tonic. He had banished the postscript from 
his thoughts; dubbed himself a jealous fool for 
letting it worry him at all, and said it was mean of 
him to grudge her a little fresh society. He had 
begged the letter of the lieutenant for a day or 
two, had gone to sleep in the train with his hand 
in the pocket that held it, and had read it again 
on his way to the office that morning. It was 
good medicine, the knowledge that Marian had 
begun to live again, that in a few short months 
(he called them short, though he knew they would 
be very long) she would be back again, and then 
—ah! what then? The future does not lift its 
veil—for which on the whole we may be thankful. 

Mr. Trimble had asked for him when he arrived 
at ten o’clock, and in his crusty fashion had shown 
himself pleased that Arnold had not overstepped 
his leave by so much as half an hour. Mr. Trimble 
set great store by the punctuality of his clerks, 
which was one reason why he had always regarded 
Mr. Jones as an excellent servant. 

Mr. Jones paid a visit to Arnold in his room, 
and said he was very glad to see him back. He 
did not know how it was, but somehow the office 
never seemed itself without Lee. 

Then, with a genial air of mystery, he produced 
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: sensi 


an envelope from his pocket, and took out of it | 
Arnold’s scrap of manuscript. 
“ Hallo!” exclaimed Arnold, recognising his | 
roperty; “ where did you get that ?” 








“Just so; then there’s no need to say a word. 
Trim’s the queerest fish. If you talked to him 
about it without his asking he’d be sure to think 
there was something you wanted to explain away, 


“Well, fact is, Lee,” replied the honest friend, 
“Trim picked it up here last night, and, seeing 
your writing on it, told meto keep it for you. Of 
course J knew what it was—a bit of the literary 


and then he’d be as inquisitive as a rat.” 

Now, whatever motive might have prompted 
this advice, Arnold was aware that it was good. 
Mr. Jones knew his master better than he knew 
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“tt AM GETTING IT, SIR,” SAID ARNOLD, RUMMAGING AMONGST HIS PAPERS. 


business, eh ?—but I was very close with Trim 
about it, as you may think.” 

“TI don’t know that you need have been,” an- 
swered Arnold, throwing the paper into his desk. 

“Oh, it was necessary, dear boy; very necessary, 
I assure you. Bless you, Trim would have gone 
on in no end ofa way. You know how he hates 
to think a man’s earning anything outside the 
firm. Besides he’d have fancied you'd been 
cribbing an hour or two out of office time, and 
that would have made him rusty. He was curious 
about it, I could see. But I was close as bricks, 
and never said a word.” 

“Well, P’'ll talk to him about it myself,” answered 
Arnold. 

“Not for the world, man; not for the world! 
Why, he knows nothing. What’s the good of 
disturbing him ?” 

“If he’s curious he may as well be told. There’s 
nothing to keep from him,” said Arnold. “I never 
Write a line for myself till I’ve left the office.” 


any book. Arnold decided to accept his counsel, 
and let the matter drop. 

“Thanks, Jones,” he said, “ Perhaps you're 
right. Though if Trimble ever says anything, he 
can learn whatever he wants to know ; and it won’t 
trouble him.” 

For all that the conversation left Arnold with 
a slightly uncomfortable feeling. He had not 
been so much in Mr. Trimble’s good books of 
late that he could afford to risk any further 
exclusion from them through a mere misunder- 
standing. 

The morning crawled on with the ordinary 
humdrum occupations of the office. 

Presently, a good deal earlier than the hour 
at which clients usually called, a tremendous rat- 
tat at the outer door brought Master Jarvis from 
his perch to the floor with a bound that would 
have done credit to one of his Redmen on the 
war-path. 

“Mr. Trimble in, hey, boy ?’ 
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“Yassir. This way, sir,” and, preceded by the 
office bey, Admiral Greme entered and passed 
through the office like a nor’-easter. 

‘“‘ How dado, Trimble? howdado? That ridi- 
lous settlement of mine—have ya got it anywhere 
about? I'd like to look at it again before ya put it 
on parchment. Some ridic’lous fresh instructions 
to give ya.” 

This was audible all over the office, for the 
admiral habitually talked as though he were 
addressing a man at the mast-head, without his 
speaking-trumpet, from the quarter-deck. 

“Where zs that draft ?” said Arnold; and open- 
ing his desk began to search for it in earnest. 

Presently his door was rapped, and Mr. Trimble 
came in, having the admiral in tow. 

“That draft of Admiral Grzme’s settlement, 
Lee; where is it? Admiral Graeme wishes to 
amend his instructions.” 

The admiral was a very small spare man, as 
brown as a walnut, with close-cropped grey whis- 
kers and tiny grey eyes, and as upright as a 
mast. 

He stood stiffly in the middle of the room and 
waited for his draft. 

“I am getting it, sir,” replied Arnold, rammag- 
ing desperately amongst his papers. But in plain 
truth he was not getting it, for it was not there. 

He grew red and redder as he turned his papers 
over unavailingly for the fifth or sixth time. Mr. 
[rimble stood behind him, outwardly calm, but 
beginning to rage within. The admiral was one 
of his best clients ; and in any circumstances such 
an exhibition as this was calculated to undo the 
dignity of the firm. ‘The admiral stood in the 
middle of the room and hummed a ballad of the 
main. 

Arnold shut his desk ; the draft was not there. 

Then he unlocked his drawers, one after the 
other, and turned the contents of each upside 
down. But the admiral’s draft was not there. 

Mr. Trimble twisted his mouth into the painful 
semblance of a smile, and, turning to the admiral, 
said with a violent attempt at humour, 

“You see, admiral, we use extraordinary care 
in stowing away your papers.” 

“Yas, yas; seems so, Trimble, seems so,” re- 
sponded the admiral. 

“Tt would never do to put them where any 
casual person might come across them—an office- 
cleaner, now, for instance, or any stray visitor.” 

‘*So you put them where you can’t find them 
yourselves. Ha! ha! Capital, Trimble, capital.” 

Mr. Trimble winced, but made as though he 
appreciated the joke fully. 

**But come, Lee, come,” he said, ‘‘ you have 
shown Admiral Greme how carefully we have put 
his papers out of sight; I dare say he would be 
glad if you would produce the draft now.” 

The admiral, who was a frequent caller at the 
office, had on many occasions been much pre- 
possessed by Arnold, regarding him as a limb of 
the law whose tender juices had not yet been 
hardened into wood. 

Not being on the quarter-deck, and half dis- 
posed to accept Trimble’s suggestion that this 
was a little comedy got up for his diversion, he 











had looked on with an air of gratified superiority, 
thinking that when the game had been kept up 
long enough young parchment would duly unearth 
the document. 

“Really, sir,” said Arnold, 
cannot produce it for the moment, 
draft in my desk on Saturday, and —” 

“‘One of those casual parties,” interposed the 
admiral. ‘The office-cleaner, for instance, or 
one of the stray visitors.” 

‘** Ah, just so, admiral. Very kind of you to put 
it in that way. But the truth is, I dare say, Mr. 
Lee has taken the document away to work on it 
at home, while he fancies he left it in his desk. 
Such a shocking fellow to work, Mr. Lee is. 
There’s no keeping him from it, in or out of the 
office. This is a little accident, admiral, which I 
am sure you will allow for, and favour us with 
another appointment at your convenience. Or 
Mr. Lee here will wait upon you, if you prefer it, 
and receive your further instructions at your own 
residence.” 

When the admiral saw that he was to be baulked 
of his draft after all, he began to fume fiercely. If 
Jones and not Arnold had been the defaulter he 
would have raked the office fore and aft, and had 
every document in the place exhumed until his 
own was found. 

As it was, he let off a little strong language, and 
finished with a parting thrust at Trimble. 

‘“* This,” exclaimed the admiral, with a sweep 
of his arm and a snap of his fingers, ‘‘ this is your 
boasted jurisprudence.” 

And with that he went out like a sou’-wester. 

Mr. Trimble retired to his own room and rang 
his bell instantly. 

“Mr. Lee,” he said to the boy. 

Arnold presented himself, but for a minute or 
two his principal took no notice of him. Then 
he broke out, 

“ During the five-and-thirty years I have sat in 
this room such a thing as this has never happened 
before. Keep a client waiting while you fumble 
for his papers in desk and drawers, and oblige 
him to go away after all! And a client of Ad- 
miral Greme’s humour! I shall never hear the 
last of it. It is preposterous. I am very seriously 
annoyed, Lee.” 

**] am not going to say that you have no cause, 
sir,” began Arnold in response, when Mr. Trimble 
interrupted him testily, 

“TI should hope not, indeed. I think you know 
better, Lee. Such a thing as this is utterly inex- 
cusable.” 

Then the sub-acid and jealous disposition of 
the man fairly conquered him, and he exploded 
violently. 

Jones, as we have seen, had done his best to 
sow the field full of poison seed two days before. 
What he had said had led Mr. Trimble to suppose 
that Arnold was no longer giving him his best 
energies. That bit of manuscript had been made 
to play its part. Trimble had been inspired to 
think that Arnold was serving some other master 
better than he was serving him. That literary 
business so adroitly put forward by Jones had 
rankled in his thoughts; and, above all, he was 
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angered that Arnold had steadily, and as he felt 
obstinately, refused to make him any “ confes- 
sion on the subject of the loan.” 

‘Our relations in the past two months,” went 
on Mr. Trimble, now fairly boiling with small 
wrath, “‘ have changed as I have never known the 
relations of gentlemen to change for any ordinary 
cause. I say, Lee, for any ordinary cause. Your 
extraordinary conduct with regard to the loan 
which in a moment of unpardonable generosity I 
was induced to make you; your absent-minded- 
ness in recent weeks; your inattention—for what 
«lse can I call it >—to professional business (I say 
to professional business) ;—what am I to make of 
all this? It convinces me that there is some- 
thing grave at the bottom of it all; something 
that I ought to know. You had far better make a 
clean breast of it and tell me everything. If 
another loan is needed,” added Mr. Trimble, 
sarcastically, “it had better be asked for at 
once.” 

“IT am much obliged to you, sir,” replied 
Arnold, *‘ but I do not need any further help in 
that way.” 

‘“‘T am glad to hear it,” said Trimble, dryly. 

** As to the draft, sir, you have full cause to com- 
lain. I take the blame, of course, but I am con- 
inced that it is missing through no fault of mine. 
I know that I left it in my desk when I went away 
on Saturday.” 

Mr. Trimble had a manner of expressing 
sceptism which was the more irritating that it 
was so exceedingly polite. There was the least 
perceptible flutter of the eyelids, and a slight up- 
lifting of the corners of the mouth; after which 
Mr. Trimble drew out his watch with great 
deliberation and compared it with the clock on 
the mantel-piece. 

‘“*T must have that clock looked to,” he said, 
and added slowly, “‘There’s no trusting it any 
longer.” 

When Mr. Trimble had delivered himself thus, 
his clerks knew that further argument was useless. 
‘They knew moreover that this was his mode of 
expressing his conviction that they had designedly 
or otherwise committed themselves to a statement 
of the thing which was not. 

Arnold bowed and went out. He was very 
indignant. This was the first time Mr. Trimble 
liad shown a disposition to cast doubt upon his 
word. 

The impression which this incident produced 
in the office was profound. It was the first time 
that Arnold had publicly discredited himself. 

In the evening when the others had gone, Mr. 
Jones came in and sympathised. 

“‘Queerest thing I ever heard of,” said Mr. 
Jones. ‘ But let’s have alook together ; you must 
have missed a corner somewhere.” 

““Not a cranny,” answered Arnold, rather 
curtly. 

“Well, but now, my dear fellow, you left it 
here, and here it must be. Hullo! what’s 
that ?” 

Arnold had just lifted the lid of his desk, to put 
it in order for the night, and Mr. Jones pointed 
to the hollow place at the back. 
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“It couldn’t have got down there very well, 
but have you looked ?” he asked. 

Arnold leaned over carelessly, and looked down. 
At the bottom of the deep recess lay the draft of 
the admiral’s settlement. 

‘Not there, I expect,” said Jones. 
you look scared. /s it there ?” 

‘‘What made you think of this place ?” 
Arnold, suddenly and half angrily, as he turned 
and confronted Jones. ‘‘I never noticed that 
hollow before.” 

‘“No more did I till this minute,” rejoined the 
easy-conscienced one. ‘Lucky I happened to 
see it, wasn’t it? Can we fish the nasty thing 
up? Given us a lot of trouble to-day, hasn’t 
it?” 

‘“‘Thanks, don’t trouble, I'll manage it,” said 
Arnold; for Mr. Jones was preparing a noose 
with which to snare and haul up the paper. 

**Well, don’t look so sour over the thing, man, 
now that you’ve found it. You'll be able to make 
it up with Trim to-morrow; though, to be sure, 
Trim has a mean way of remembering these 
things. Ah! you’ve got it. A plaguy thing! But 
I thought we'd hunt it up between us. Two heads 
always better than one, youknow. Well I'll be off 
now, good night, dear fellow. ‘Tra-la-la-la-la-la.” 
And Mr. Jones put on his hat and sidled out of 
the room, singing as he went. 

“Tll keep this desk locked in future,” said 
Arnold, putting his resolve into effect as he 
spoke. 

He had a disquieting feeling that he had some- 
how or other been tricked in this matter. The 
place where the paper had lain was one into which, 
if thrown hastily in the desk, it was just possible 
that it might have fallen. ‘The probability, how- 
ever, was all the other way, and Arnold was never 
careless in the disposition of his papers. But he 
was not likely to know more about it than he 
knew at present. ‘“‘ Jones was very quick with his 
suggestion,” he said; but he did not care to con- 
jecture further. Only he was put more keenly 
on his guard, as one who fears treachery from an 
unknown enemy. 

He locked up the office and went home. 

The east wind drove through the streets, nip- 
ping and biting you viciously, assailing you at 
unexpected turnings with a quick succession of 
little spiteful blows, darting out from by-ways, 
having at you everywhere, so that you had scarcely 
repelled him at one corner before you had to 
summon all the heat left in your body to with- 
stand him at another. 

Arnold buttoned up his coat (he had meant to 
get a new one at Christmas) and went home as 
fast as he could. 

He had been wondering lately for how many 
weeks more home would lie in the direction of 
Staple Inn. His purse had been growing leaner 
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and leaner; it suffered from that galloping con- 
sumption for which Falstaff said he could get no 
remedy. 

He had cut, and pared, and eked, and stinted, 
yet the money began to go faster than ‘it came. 
Living at a cheaper rate than before, he barely 
His half-share of ths 


met his weekly charges. 
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: expenses in chambers was already more than he 
could fairly pay. The chambers must be given 
up, and he decided to broach the matter to Bell 
that evening. | 
But a scrawl in pencil pinned over the chimney- | 
piece, requesting Arnold to “ stand the coffee on 
the hob,” was an intimation that Bell was out for 


THE END OF 


\ HAT would not any of us give for a large 
circle of friends, varied in character, cul- 
ture, and experience, but all alike ever 
ready to spare us their best society to accompany 
us everywhere, at any hour we may choose, to 
admit a new member to their circle without a 
shade of jealousy or discord, to discuss with us 
the most intricate questions of human conduct | 
and the subtlest shades of human feeling, without 
any danger of descent to personality or gossip, | 
able even to convince us of our faults without 
wounding our self-esteem, and to help us to cure | 
them without interfering with our personal 
liberty? Does not the very thought of such a | 
state of things show life transfigured ? And yet | 
in its very highest sense it already exists for each | 
of us the moment we know how to enter and | 
traverse the world of books. Does not the poet 
Crabbe tell us that they can 


ec Give 
New views to life and teach us how to live, 
They soothe the grieved, the stubborn they chastise, 
Fools they admonish and confirm the wise. 
Their aid they yield to all : they never shun 
The man of sorrow, nor the wretch undone : 
Unlike the hard, the selfish, and the proud, 
They fly not sullen from the suppliant crowd ; 
Nor tell to various people various things, 
But show to subjects what they show to kings ” ? 


Sir John Herschel, the famous astronomer, de- | 
clared his conviction that “if I were to pray for | 
a taste that should stand me in stead, under every | 
; variety of circumstances, and be a source of hap- 
piness and cheerfulness to me through life and a 
shield against its ills, however things may be go 
amiss and the world frown on me, it would bea 
taste for reading.” 

Books are indeed the inheritance which souls 
bequeath to souls. ‘ What is writtén remains,” 
and in their books those who have gone before 
still speak to us. Before our bookshelves we may 
sing, with Southey: 


** My days among the dead are passed ; 
’ Around me I behold, 
Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old ; 
My never-failing friends are they, 
With whom I converse night and day. 
7 * * 















tents, and with a mental accompanimert which 








the night ; so the subject, like the coffee, must be 
kept warm till the poet’s return. 

Arnold paced the room for an hour or more, 
and was in a fair way to think himself into a fever. 
At length he settled down to his pen, but feeling 
that the time might be coming when that would 
be his main support. 


THE BOOK. 


My thoughts are with the dead : with them 
I live in long past years, 

Their virtues love, their faults condemn, 
Partake their griefs and fears ; 

And from their sober lessons find 

Instruction with a humble mind.” 


For indeed books can make us masters of expe- 
rience for which we have not wrought, though, of 
course, like all heirs, we may neglect, misapply, 
or waste their legacy. We feel a shock when 
anybody tells us ‘ he does not care for reading,” 
and we cannot help auguring ill for the youth 
who leaves the bookcase closed and is content to 
sit with his hands before him, to lounge at the 
window, or to squander his time in practising 
tricks of sleight of hand. 

And yet, after all, even the best books are only 
a means to an end, and not an end in themselves. 
As Cowper says : 


** Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 
Have ofttimes no connection : knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men, 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own.” 


There are many people who in smaller and less 
complete ways resemble the Italian Magliabechi, 
who flourished in the seventeenth century. He 
lived as if the only end of existence was reading. 
He resided alone, in the utmost squalor and dis- 
comfort. Books wedged him into the straw chair 
whereon he spent his days, and often his nights. 
Books strewed his table. It is said that his 
memory was so wonderful that it could retain the 
very words he read, and even any peculiarity in 
their spelling. Yet the highest praise which could 
be bestowed on him was summed up in the phrase, 
“He was a learned man among booksellers, and 
a bookseller among the learned; ” or, as has been 
wittily observed, he ‘was nothing more than a 
bookworm, and therefore spun no silk.” Such is 
the industry of those who cram up a great his- 
torical work with no result beyond a few bald 
facts and dates, or who carry to the perusal of a 
thoughtful poet only the skill to detect his occa- 
sionally faulty construction. And with these, indig- 
nant as they might be at it, we may class those 
who, as a form of duty, doze overa ‘‘ good book’ 
on a Sunday afternoon, turning over page afte: 
page, with no distinct impression of their con- 
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occasionally bursts out in a comment ona passing 
neighbour's bonnet ! 

All such reading is no reading. In truth, we 
can only get from books the fulness of the mea- 
sure we take to them. ‘They cannot give us more 
than our minds will hold. Blake says, ‘‘ A fool 
does not see the same tree as a wise man sees,” 
and certainly he cannot read the same book. He 
who carries a cup to a cataract only brings away a 
cupful of water. If our reading is to be of any 
use to us, we must think and work and live in 
kindly sympathy with all true human interests. 
We have no right to store up knowledge without 
seeking to change it into practical wisdom. This 
is but the worst form of miserliness. Such a 
hoard, like every other, is liable to its own special 
moth and rust and robber. Carlyle says, very 
wisely, “‘ It is not books alone, or by books chiefly, 
that a man becomes in all points a man.” His 
advice is, ‘“‘Study to do faithfully whatsoever 
thing in your actual situation, there and now, you 
find, either expressly or tacitly, laid to your 
charge: that is your post; stand in it like a true 
soldier. Silently devour the many chagrins of it, 
as all human situations have many; and see you 
aim not to quit, without doing all that it, at least, 
required of you. A man perfects himself by work 
much more than by reading. They are a growing 
kind of men that can wisely combine the two 
things—wisely, valiantly, can do what is laid to 
their hand in their present sphere, and prepare 
themselves withal for doing other wider things, if 
such lie before them.” He is the best reader who 
exerts his own powers of observation and action 
to verify and test the thoughts and theories he 
has gained from his books. 

The Latin poet Horace asks, ‘‘ Why should not 
any one promulgate truth with a smile on his 
countenance ?” and truly those readers are greatly 
mistaken who fancy that they cannot be at once 
“‘edified<and diverted.” No work of fiction is 
worth reading unless it raises moral questions and 
considerations as to the conduct of life which are 
worth serious reflection andiively discussion. The 
possible moral value of what is called “fiction” is 
scarcely yet realised. We know that 


** The proper study of mankind is man,” 


and the sincere search into his thoughts, ways, 
and destiny must really be more important and 
interesting than even his anatomy, physiology, 
and pathology! A modern critic has told us that 
fiction may well be the most convenient method 
in which a man can clothe his views and forecasts 
concerning his fellow-men. Under its disguise 
he can best tell the secrets which he has pene- 
trated of the life about him. 
this can be written only by those who, while not 
ignorant of the large teachings of History, and its 
smaller transcripts in the lives of individuals, have 
further lived in humble and earnest endeavour to 
find the path of duty and to walk in it. There is, 


perhaps, little more saddening to the thoughtful 
mind than to take note of the mass of trashy and 
puerile unreality which, by the week and by the 
year, is poured out from the very fountain which 


But fiction such as‘ 








might supply such high and beautiful refresnment 
for the soul of man! That which should give 
fiction its real value—to wit, touches of local de- 
scription and custom, and revelations of human 
nature in the play of character upon character and 
upon circumstance—is utterly ignored by most 
readers for “amusement.” ‘They think of nothing 
but ‘‘the story;” they pause to consider nothing, 
but rush frantically on to see “ how it will end.” 
And yet in fiction of the highest class the merc 
“story” often stands in relation to the other 
points only as the string in a necklace stands to 
the precious stones strung upon it. The methods 
of nature inthe providences and equities of human 
life are too complicated and too broad to be easil\ 
and satisfactorily confined between the margins 
of a page, and wound up by a “ finis,” so that the 
“‘story” must generally make them suffer under a 
little artificial condensation or mechanism. There 
is no doubt, deep in human nature, something 
which takes interest in the unravelling of a mys- 
tery, the solution of a problem, the ups and downs 
of that “course of true love which never did run 
smooth.” But this natural instinct, like all other 
natural instincts, needs restraint and direction 
even for its own development. It should not be 
allowed to run riot, as it does when people greedils 
devour books which have no merit whatever be- 
yond bewilderments and surprises, whose dramaztis 
persone are nothing but poor dancing-dolls struck 
into impossible attitudes, whose scenery is that of 
a nightmare, and whose philosophy might supply 
a Christmas cracker with a sentimental motto! 
The same instinct runs riot; too, even when it is 
an enthralling interest of a far higher kind which, 
as the saying goes, ‘makes it impossible to put 
down the book” till it is finished. Such self- 
indulgence is a mental intemperance, and is the 

worst of disciplines for the steady patience which 
real life demands. 

There is one sense, indeed, in which it would 
be well that, before we begin to read any book, 
we should ask, ‘‘ What is its end ?” ‘* What do we 
expect in reading it?” Is it likely to instruct us, 
to console us, to cheer us? It is with intention 
that we write “‘ to cheer us ” instead of “‘ te amuse 
us,” since so many people seem to fancy that may 
be amusement which certainiy does not cheer 
them at all, but leaves them in an excited, irritable, 
morbid state of mind. If good books are the 
best of good company, then bad books are the 
worst of bad companions. And every book which 
does not tend to good must tend to evil. There 
is no debatable ground. Hear the counsels of 
Southey, a man who loved reading, and who 
treated his books with as much care and reverence 
as if they were living beings :— 

“Would you know whether the tendency of a 
book is good or evil, examine in what state of 
mind you lay it down. Has it induced you to 
suspect that what you have been accustomed to 
think unlawful may after all be innocent? ... . 
Has it tended to make you dissatisfied and im- 
patient under the centrol of others, and disposed 
you to relax in that self-government without 
which both the laws of God and man tell us there 
can be no virtue, and consequently no happiness 
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. . . « Has it defiled the imagination with what is 
loathsome and shocked the heart with what is 
monstrous? Has it disturbed the sense of right 
and wrong which the Creator has implanted in 
the human soul? If so—if you are conscious of 
all or any of these effects—or if, having escaped 
from all, you have felt that such were the effects 
it was intended to produce, throw the book into 
the fire, whatever name it may bear in the title- 
page.” 

Do not imagine that such abstinence must 
narrow the range of study and relax its grasp. 
The darkest chapters of human history and ex- 
perience may be written by the purest hand, 
which can touch them, as Jesus touched the leper, 
healing, but not being contaminated. But beware 
of any who would even care to touch evil, save to 
search it out for its healing. And beware in your 
own heart of any searching after knowledge of 
evil, except as you have both the will and the 
power to accompany such knowledge with healing 
effort. Remember that one can always plant 
wheat without knowing all about tares! True 
“knowledge of the world” is no more to be got 
by a knowledge of its: by-ways of evil than can 
the topography and history of a city be learned by 
smelling at its sewers! 

On the other hand; religion herself may be 
defiled by some enemy’s hand approaching her in 
the guise of a friendi No books can be more 
harmful than silly, sentimental stories, wherein 
utter worldliness of thought and practice is sand- 
wiched between a few moral truisms, and be- 
decked by one or two texts. These are the books 
which give an utterly misleading view of life, and 
of all its relationships and responsibilities. At 
best, there is no reality about them. They set the 
young mind to dreaming, not to doing—to build- 
ing castles in the air imstead of to laying founda- 
tions in solid duty. 

No books can give ts true amusement except 
those which can also give us something more as 
we are able to receive it. Take, for instance, 
Hans Andersen’s fairy tales. How the little ones 
love them! How they beg for one! With what 
pretty fancies do they fill their sleeping and their 
waking dreams! And yet as they are read father 
and mother glance at each other, and hear some- 
thing in them which the children do not hear; 
and again the good grandmother drops her 
knitting and gazes into the fire, and her face 
grows strangely soft and youthful, because she is 
hearing and seeing something which she has to 
keep all to herself since she cannot make the 
others understand till it is their turn to hear 
it too! 

Remember Walter Scott’s “Heart of Mid- 
lothian.” Think over it; if necessary, read it 
Over again and find out what those must miss who 
gallop through it to “‘ get at the bottom” of the 
accusation against Effie, and to know what be- 
comes of her and George Robertson, not paying 
much heed to Jeanie or Reuben because they are 
neither very young nor very pretty! Those who 
say that such books can be scarcely appreciated 
by any who do not take as much time and give as 
much thought to thei# reading as went to their 











writing have certainly some show of reason on 
their side. 

Every year, by the spread of education, the 
great mass of “‘readers,” so called, is being hugel; 
increased. But does their “education” do much 
towards giving them a true taste in literature - 
Do many of them even know of its golden mines 
in which they are free to dig, its palaces where 
they may enter and dwell, its flowery glades, where 
they may wander? True, alas! that some who 
do know of the treasured wealth of literature know 
it only to spurn and despise, for we have heard 
flippant young people who have believed them- 
selves possessors of the “higher education” 
scornfully ask, ‘‘ Who reads Cowper nowadays °” 
and speak of Milton as chiefly useful for parsing 
purposes. But of the great crowds who yearl) 
pass out of our common schools, with all the in- 
struments of knowledge in their hands, many will 
turn to the weak and to the evil, simply because 
they know so little where to find the good. There 
is a grand work to be done in helping them to 
this end, and it is a work which many of us could 
do much to further, if we would only give our 
thoughts heartily to it. Do we all take care that 
the books which we circulate among the young 
and the poor are only such as we should really 
care to read ourselves? There is not so much 
difference between their mental calibre and ours 
as some of us are vain enough to think! This 
can be seen by an impartial comparison of th« 
scope and style of the ‘“‘penny dreadfuls,” in 
which they are apt to induige, with the books 
which are most used in the circulating libraries 
patronised by the wealthier classes! Nay, we 
think that literature itself might be purified by a 
reversal of our question into the suggestion that 
some of us should take care that we ourselves do 
not read books which we should be ashamed to 
lend to our servants and our village neighbours. 
We might study, too, to seek out and make gifts 
of good editions of standard authors, and to mak« 
it clear at how moderate a cost a valuable home 
library may be built up. For in these days of 
public libraries and reading-rooms it must not be 
forgotten that, great blessings as they are, they 
must still have their root in the little home library. 
The books which really influence us are not those 
which we study in a public hall, or even those 
which we carry to and fro, but those which stand 
on the little bookshelf at home, ever at our hand, 
to be read again and again, sometimes in sorrow- 
ful vigils, sometimes amid impatient joys, with a 
pencil score on one page and a tear-mark on an- 
other. We know one who made an old edition of 
Bishop Taylor’s “Holy Living and Dying” the 
constant companion of all the Sundays of her 
sorely-tried and struggling youth. Had that 
volume nothing for her besides what was printed 
on its pages? The ancients used to say, “ Fear 
the man of one book.” We would make another 
precept, ‘‘ Reverence the household bookshelf.” 

A clever author and a very learned man, not 
long since dead, offered, as good advice, the sug- 
gestion that it is well to make some great writer 
our special companion for a given period, striving 
to enter into his spirit, and to look from his stand- 
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point, and turning aside into other paths only as 
they diverge from his. Such a plan may be easily 
modified to fit many of the ways of household or 
neighbourly life. When we go for a holiday we 
can take with us appropriate literature of the 
highest and purest kind. Then 


*¢ Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow.” 


We might well cultivate more sympathy than 
we do in our reading. The young people should 
feel that their elders care to know what books 
they like and why they like them. A friendly 
talk would often purge a false taste or cure an in- 
jurious partiality. Parents have a deep responsi- 
bility in this matter, which in these days too many 
of them are apt to forget. It was not a divine, 
not a professed moralist, but a great novel writer, 
who entreated all his young readers “ that they 
would cautiously avoid the perusal of any modern 
book till it hath first had the sanction of some 
wise and learned man,” and proposed the same 
caution “to all fathers, mothers, and guardians,” 
recording his deep conviction that “evil books 
corrupt both our manners and our taste.” 

The same kindly influence could often help 
young people to take the deepest interest in 
books from which alone they would have turned 
uncomprehending. A living voice can make clear 
a sentence which without it seemed to have no 
meaning. A little explanation, perhaps even but 
the substitution of a simple word, will often carry 
an untrained mind up heights or over depths 
on which it would never otherwise have ven- 
tured. 

It has often seemed to us that the “ selections” 
for village or parochial readings—often, alas! so 
paltry and puerile—might be made more with this 
view, and if accompanied by a slight biographical 
sketch of their author, a description of his other 
works, and an indication of his general aims, 
could become really valuable. We are inclined 
to think that in such readings and lectures, litera- 
ture, of late, has been allowed to slip too much 
into the background. Possibly it is thought that 
as books are now so cheap as to be within the 
reach of all, there is less need for bringing them 
into the people’s notice. But we must remember 








that nobody is the bétter for what is within his 
reach if he does not see it or does not know that 
it is worth reaching for! And so the great multi- 
tudes, able to read and eager to read, are apt to 
fill their minds with the chaff tendered them by 
every rash and mercenary scribbler who can make 
his wares blatant on railway book-stall and chand- 
ler’s shop counter, scarcely knowing of the master- 
minds of all ages and countries who are ready to 
give them 


** Nobler loves and nobler cares,” 
and to make them inheritors 


** Of truth and pure delight.” 


And this is a matter which deeply concerns us all. 
If those who have been blessed by being led a 
little in advance of their fellows will not pause and 
turn to point out the right paths for them, then 
they will be presently swept by them over the pre- 
cipices to which the unguided multitude will 
rush. The great masses of readers will degrade 
literature to thejr own level. The true thinkers, 
the high poets, the honest delineators of life and 
manners, will be silenced, shut up in dumbness for 
lack of sympathy and support, the wisdom whose 
outlet might have gladdened the world, turning 
back upon themselves to rend or break their own 
hearts. The truest teachers of humanity have 
never yet enjoyed their rightful position. They 
have had to communicate themselves where and 
how they might, just as a despised master must 
impart his knowledge to a few sympathetic 
pupils, in despite of the neglect and rioting of the 
rest of the school. But this is not as it should 
be. It is not according to the will of God—not a 
state of things to which we are called to submit, 
but one against which we have to contend with all 
our might. Among the beatitudes of the kingdom 
of God, for whose coming we all pray, and for 
whose bringing in we should all labour, is the as- 
surance that ‘‘thy teachers shall not be removed 
into a corner any more, but thine eyes shall see 
thy teachers, and thine ears shall hear a word be- 
hind thee saying, ‘This is the way, walk ye in it, 
when ye turn to the right hand, and when ye turn 
to the left.’” 


———-e-e —____ 


A DAY’S 


HAD been dreaming—dreaming of London, of 
noisy streets, and of crowds—until I awoke 
with a start, feeling that something unusual 

was going on. My impressions were correct. 
London and its noisy streets were far enough 
away, it is true, but no one can deny that there 
was a crowd in my bedroom at half-past five thai 
morning. If fact—if the American version of a 
well-known proverb—viz., ‘‘Two’s company, but 
three’s a crowd ”—is to be considered as the basis 


WORK 





IN THE BUSH. 


of our ideas of multitude, we in that room (10 fect 
by 8) numbered a crowd f/us one, for we were 
four ; to wit, three sheep and myself. One of the 
sheep was investigating my clothes—perhaps he 
recognised the material—another was contemplat- 
ing the dressing-table, whilst the third was looking 
at me, probably with a view of enjoying my as- 
tonishment when I should become aware of the 
little surprise they had planned for me. 

Taking the size of the room into consideration, 
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it will be evident that the- remaining space was by 
no means sufficient to allow of my dressing with 
any comfort, so my visitors must be politely re- 
quested to withdraw. I therefore sat up in bed, 
with the single remark, “Clear out of this!” 
Being sheep of remarkably refined and cultivated 
intellects, this gentle hint was enough, and they 
at once “ cleared out of this.” Indeed, so anxious 
were they to oblige me, that there was quite an 
exciting struggle as to who should be the first to 
leave, which was prolonged by the narrowness of 
At last, however, they were gone, and 
I was free to dress in peace. 

By this time it was 5.40 a.m. Breakfast was to 
be at 6 sharp, and it was my turn to “run in” the 
horses from the paddock, so that there was no 
time to lose Ina very few minutes then—bush 
toilets are of the simplest description—I was on 
my way to the stables, and had discovered the 
reason of the presence of my visitors. The garden 
gate had been left open, and these sheep, which 
were pets, had wandered in. My bedroom door, 
which opened on to the verandah, was standing in- 
vitingly ajar, so they had looked in to see what 
was to be seen. A 

It was only the work of a minute to put saddle 
and bridle on the old black mare (32 this season), 
whose only work is that of fetching in the other 
horses. She has done this every morning for the 
last sixteen years, and knows her business well, so 
that I have only to let her go pretty much as she 
likes. The horse paddock is 640 acres in extent, 
and, of course, as Iam ina hurry, all the horses 
except about half-a-dozen are away at the far end. 
The old mare sees them as soon as I do, and we 
go along at a great pace over the plain, for she 
seems to take delight in driving her fellow-crea- 
tures into captivity. We soon get on the other 
side of the cluster, and away go the forty odd 
horses, with manes and tails flying in the wind, 
the black mare and myself following hard on their 
heels. Making the necessary detour to fetch up 
the few remaining stragglers, I get them all to- 
gether at last, and never slacken speed for a 
moment till they are safely in the yard, with the 
gate shut behind them. 

But it is now nearly five minutes past six, and I 
go back to the house expecting some remarks 
more forcible than polite from the “‘ Boss,” having 
direct reference to my want of punctuality. By 
great good luck, however, he himself has not 
turned up when I get to the breakfast-room, so 
for once in a way I escape my deserts. We have 
not long to wait, though, and five minutes after I 
came in we had finished our “ bergoo” (Anglice, 
porridge) and were vigorouslyattacking the mutton 
chops, for though-no marching orders for the day 
have as yet been issued, there is a rumour circu- 
lating throughout our little company of six that 
the sheep in the “ twelve-mile” paddock are to be 
mustered and put through the drafting yards. - If 
so, this means a long and tiring day’s work; as 
the reader who is versed in the domestic economy 
of a Riverine sheep-station will have noticed, it is 
the hottest half of the year. If the uninitiated 
should be curious to know how this discovery has 
been made, I may as well say at once that the 








fact of our breakfasting off mutton chops would 
supply the means. Roughly speaking, we live on 
mutton for one half the year, and beef the other. 
Directly after shearing is over, which is usually 
about the end of September, marking the end of 
the “‘ sheep year,” we begin on the mutton, and so 
continue till the end of March, when the late 
autumn rains have set in and there is grass enough 
to render the cattle in a condition for killing. 
Thence till shearing comes round again we exist 
on beef. But this is a digression. 

Breakfast over, we find that our suspicions are 
correct, for with the hint that we shall have to take 
lunch with us, the Boss proceeds to give his 
orders. Two of our number are sent to the 
northern boundary of the run to superintend the 
repairing of some extensive damage to the wire 
fences; two more set off in a westerly direction ; 
and to my lot falls the dreaded “ twelve-mile” 
work. 

“You and Burns (one of the station ‘ hands’) 
can manage the twelve-mile together,” says the 
Boss to me, “ and Tweed can go with you.” 

This was a decided advantage, for Tweed, who 
belonged to the Boss himself, was a sheep-dog of 
the highest capabilities, fully equal to a man and 
a boy in his capacity for work, whereas my own 
dog was young and apt to lose his head in the 
excitement of driving the sheep; and that, in 
sheep-dogs as in men, is fatal to success. 

Ina very few minutes more we had singled 
out our respective horses from the crowd in the 
yard, saddled them, and were off on our rather 
long ride, for, as the name of the paddock signifies, 
it is twelve miles from the homestead. 

There is much to interest the “‘new chum” in 
this ride, though by those of us who have “ passed 
this way heretofore ” scores of times, these things 
are unnoticed. The country is perfectly level, 
and the lover of upland scenery will be wofully 
disappointed if he expects any gratification of his 
passion. Still, as we ride along at the steady 
canter peculiar to these bush horses through a 
park-like country, with the early morning sunlight 
casting ever shortening shadows through the 
graceful boree-trees, whose feathery, frond-like 
branches quiver in the breeze not yet stifled by 
the fierce noontide rays, we are not altogether 
unconscious of the charm. Of animal life, too, 
there is no lack, for kangaroos, some large and 
red, others small and grey, known as wallabys, go 
quickly past, startled from their morning repast 
by our approach; and away there in the distance, 
through the trees, I can see some emus stalking 
majestically along, taking occasional morsels of 
grass as they go. There is a larger number of 
kangaroos than usual about just now, for the 
season has been dry, and grass in the outlying 
paddocks is scarce, so that these gentry have had to 
come within closer range of the “ busy haunts of 
men,” as represented by our homestead, than is 
their wont. There has been a good deal of talk 
of a grand hunt, to last for two or three days, so 
that the sheep may have undisputed possession of 
what little grass has escaped the effects of the 
drought and the grasshoppers, but it has not 
resulted in any action. 
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The grasshoppers I speak of make their appear- 
ance nearly every spring, generally in the month 
of November. They vary greatly in numbers; 
this year there are happily very few, as grass- 
hoppers go; but last year the air was full of the 
flying pests, who cleared the garden of every 
vestige of green, with the exception of a species 
of geranium, which was evidently poisonous, if one 
may judge from the heaps of slain by which the 
bush was always surrounded. The only creatures 
who benefit by their incursion are the crows, who 
feast on them till their curves become so rounded 
that it is with difficulty that they wing their heavy 
flight to the nearest tree as any one disturbs them, 
and there give expression to their feelings of 
repletion, and general good condition, in a series 
of lazy caws. 

But all this time we have been going steadily 
on, and are entering quite a new kind of country. 
Instead of the graceful boree-trees scattered here 
and there, we see before us serried ranks of gaunt, 
lifeless gums. We have, in fact, reached the north- 
ern boundary of what is known as the “ Murray 
Timber ;” and, though the river is still about 
twenty-five miles distant, we shall meet with noth- 
ing but these gum-trees, with an occasional patch 
of pines and a few wild cherry-trees—whose fruit, 
by the way, has the stone ou/side—till we reach its 
banks. ‘There issomething very weird and ghostly 
about these dead trees, the lives of which have 
been sacrificed to man that he might have grass 
wherewith to feed his sheep—for they grow so 
thickly that nothing can live in their shade; and 
it would almost seem as if our path lay through a 
land of spectres who were stretching their whitened 
arms to heaven in mute appeal against their hard 
fate. Indeed, as the dry branches waved and 
creaked dismally in the wind, and every now and 
then a small branch, snapped off by a stronger 
gust than usual, comes clattering down, these 
ideas become most vividly impressed on one’s 
mind. 

From this point our route lay through the forest, 
and as we left the dead timber behind, I soon for- 
got everything but the work which had to be done, 
for in half-an-hour we should arrive on the scene 
of our labours for the day. 

The paddock we four (including the dogs) had 
to ‘“‘muster” was a fairly large one, about 5,000 
acres in extent, consisting partly of a small plain, 
and partly of rather dense forest. There are, or 
ought to be, 3,500 sheep within this area, and as 
we come through the gate we can see that, as luck 

vill have it, there are only about 150 on the open 
country, so that our work is destined to be done 
in the forest. This, of course, makes our task 
more difficult, but at any rate we shall have the 
advantage of the scanty shade afforded by the 
trees. And here it may be worth while to note 
that the leaves of the Australian gum-trees are not 
hung horizontally, as is the case with English trees, 
but obliquely, so that their shade is very slight 
in proportion to their size. 

But now the serious work begins. My com- 
panion and his dog go away to one extremity of the 
timber, whilst Tweed and I enter at the other in 
the devout hope taat we may meet in the centre, 














each with a goodly number of sheep in front of 
him. 

It is no easy matter to work one’s way through 
a large extent of such forest as this, and ferret out 
all and sundry sheep that may be lurking under 
bushes and behind stumps, but with Tweed’s help 
it is not long before first one group and then 
another are got together, and so we jog slowly 
along—for a sheep’s pace is anything but rapid— 
gathering fresh recruits as we go, till if is about 
time that there should be some sign of Burns ancl 
his contingent. I am not much surprised at his 
delay, for, from the look of the mob of sheep in 
front of me, I do not think there are more than 
1,000 there, and that would leave him rather more 
than twice that number to bring up. There is, of 
course, the chance that I may have missed some ; 
so to make sure I set Tweed to “ shepherd” the 
mob whilst I make a rapid circuit through the 
country already traversed. It is well I have done 
so, for as I approach the boundary fence I espy a 
group of about 100 quietly camped under a thick 
clump of trees. Their serenity, however, is quickly 
disturbed, and in a very short time my little troop 
has effected a junction with the main body, so 
that I can relieve Tweed of his responsibilities ‘or 
the present. But now I hear the trampling of 
twigs and dry leaves, and—yes, there is Burns him- 
self, with, as I anticipated, a mob considerably more 
than twice the size of mine. Together, then, we 
make a “bee line” for the open country, and 
taking up the 150 already mentioned as we go— 
they were just where we had left them—we arrive 
in due time at the yards. Turning the sheep into 
the large outer enclosure, we leave them to them- 
selves for a while, and take our midday spell, first 
seeing that our horses are made comfortable by a 
drink at the tank hard by and some hay to satisfy 
their inward cravings. 

Then for ourselves. Lunch is of course our first 
thought, so, whilst Burns is unhitching the “ billy ” 
and the provisions from the saddles, I collect some 
sticks and soon have a small fire burning, on which 
the said “billy” is to boil the water for our tea. 
** Billy tea” is by no means the same beverage as 
that which proceeds from the spout of the teapot 
of civilisation. The method of preparing it, which 
is simply to throw a handful of tea-leaves into the 
water directly it boils, seems to bring out quite 
a different essence therefrom, and many new 
chums require to go through a term of apprentice- 
ship before they can tolerate it. We do not take 
very long over our frugal meal; and then comes 
the unpleasantest part of the whole day’s work. 
It is now between one and two p.m.; the sun 
shines out of a copper-coloured sky, and there is 
no shade for us whilst at work in the yards. The 
soil of this part of the country consists of red clay, 
which is pulverised by the sheep as they move 
about in the limited enclosure, and will rise in dense 
clouds as soon as we begin operations. Besides 
having to count the sheep as they go through 
“the race,” which is a narrow passage, admitting 
only one sheep at atime, terminating at a gate 
which swings so as to allow of the animals being 
turned into either of two enclosures as the drafter, 
or man who holds the gate, may desire, we have to 
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draft out from the main flock certain sheep, to the 
number of about 700, marked with blue “ raddle” 
or chalk, and see them safely to the adjoining 
paddock. 

If we are to be at home by dinner-time at 
seven p.m., there is no time to be lost, so, throw- 
ing all superfluous garments aside, we call the 
dogs and are soon in the midst of the surging 
mass of wool, forcing our way to the inner gates 
leading to the smaller enclosures, for we must take 
our work in instalments, so as to have no over- 
‘rowding. Accordingly we run about 500 sheep 
into the compartment communicating with the 
race; Burns takes his station at the gate at the 
farther end, ready to count and draft at the same 
time, and the fun begins. It lies with Tweed and 
me to urge them towards the narrow opening, and, 
as usual, they seem inclined to go in any and every 
direction rather than the right one. In two or 
three minutes the landscape is blotted from view 
by the red dust; Tweed is heard barking vigor- 
ously some few yards in the rear, whilst I do my 
best to direct the onward movement of the forms 
dimly visible on either hand. Occasionally Burns’s 
voice comes through the mist: ‘‘ Now then, rush 
them through,” intimating that the supply is run- 
ning short. 

Viewed from some little distance, the scene 
would be somewhat perplexing to a spectator 
unused to the Australian Bush. If the day were 
calm, he would see nothing but a dense red cloud 
in which would be dimly distinguished the forms 
of the men as they moved hither and thither, and 
from which proceeded shouts, barks, the continual 
click click of the little gate as it was swung from 
side to side, sending the sheep to their respective 
places on the right hand or the left, an occasional 
bleat, and that continual rustle and hiss caused 
by the movement of a large number of animals in 
a limited area. 

By dint of about two hours’ hard work, involving 
an appalling amount of perspiration and assimila- 
tion of the red dust already . mentioned, the 
number of sheep on my side of the race gradually 
diminished, till at last I saw with delight the 
hind quarters of the last animal disappearing into 
the cloud, and was able to meet Burns’s next 
remarks with the. laconic but cheering reply, 
“That’s the lot.” Tweed, too, seemed thankful 
the work was done, for he at once jumped over 
the rails and went leisurely off to enjoy a “* bogie” 
in the tank. Perhaps I should explain that the 
word “‘ bogie,” used in this sense, has no manner 
of relation to “witches and other night fears.” 
To say that a dog takes a “‘ bogie” is simply to 
state that he wades into the water till his mouth 
is all but level with the surface, and in that position 
drinks freely, thus gaining at one and the same 
time the benefit of both inward and outward 
application. ‘To judge by the satisfaction evinced 
by Tweed on this occasion, the operation must be 
a pleasant one in hot weather. 

Leaving Tweed to follow his own pleasure for 
the time, I hasten to rejoin Burns, and now that 
the air is somewhat clearer, can see that he has 
got all the “raddled” sheep in a pen by them- 
selves, whilst the main body are wandering quietly 
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away, or dispersing themselves about the paddock. 
Happily the tally was complete; and thankful 
indeed was I that I had not overlooked that little 
group of 100; for to have had to scour . the 
paddock again at that hour would have been more 
than mortal flesh could bear; and yet, woe to .us 
if we had reported ourselves to the Boss with our 
work undone. 

So then, at about 5 p.m., when the sun is 
getting low in the heavens, illuminating the 
recesses of the forest with his slanting beams, we 
re-saddle our horses and start on the homeward 
journey with our small flock in front of us. At 
first they show a decided disposition to rejoin 
their late companions, but by the good offices of 
Tweed—who seems to have the faculty of being 
in half-a-dozen places at once—and Burns’s dog, 
a serviceable animal, though of lesser parts than 
his fellow, that catastrophe is averted, and we 
breathe freely once more. 

Perhaps 1 may be pardoned if I pause in my 
narrative to say a word in praise of these dogs of 
which Tweed is a splendid specimen. Though 
perhaps wanting in that symmetry of outline and 
fair proportions which would render them precious 
in the fancier’s eye, they yet display an intelligence 
and capacity which renderthem invaluable assistants 
in bush work. In early youth Tweed passed through 
the hands of a skilled but very severe trainer, who, 
seeing the quality of the animal he was dealing 
with, bestowed an unusual amount of care—and 
thrashings—upon him. Out of tribulation, how- 
ever, came perfection, or something approaching 
thereto, for on every occasion that Tweed competed 
with other dogs in working sheep he came off vic- 
torious. The cardinal qualities in a sheep-dog are 
steadiness and obedience; and both of these he 
possessed in a marked degree. It was quite un- 
necessary to speak to him, for he was trained to 
certain whistles; and never did seaman answer to 
the bosun’s pipe more intelligently than did this 
dog to his master’s call. An imitation of the 
cuckoo’s note would send him out to the right of 
the mob of which he was in charge; reverse the 
call, away he would go to the left; and at the 
sound of a single shrill whistle he would stop 
short wherever he happened to be. This of course 
only applies to “ office hours ;” for when not on 
duty you might exhaust your whole repertoire of 
melody upon him without producing the slightest 
effect. In short he wasa dog of considerable 
character, and had a very strong element of self- 
respect in his nature, which acted in the twofold 
direction of making him particularly obedient 
when at work, and particularly independent when 
off duty. He is, alas! now feeling the weight of 
age, for it is four years since I had the honour of 
his acquaintance and co-operation, and he was 
not a young dog then. 

But to return to our muttons, which have by 
this time reached the gate of the paddock, and are 
all but at their journey’s end. Almost, but not 
quite, for merino sheep, at all events, whatever 
may be the case with more prosaic breeds, require 
time and much deliberation before venturing upon 
such a hazardous undertaking as going through an 
open gate. I have ridden on before, and have 
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opened the gates to their utmost width, to show 
that our invitation to enter is no empty form. It 
is funny to watch these 700 sheep as they stop at 
the gap in the fence and seem determined to go 
no farther. Gradually, however, as the hinder 
ones come up—and we keep urging them on by 
literally thrusting our horses’ knees into their backs 
—those in front are carried forward in spite of 
themselves right up to the opening. At last one 
bold spirit dares to venture, and, with a great leap 
over some invisible obstacle, crosses the Rubicon. 
Thenceforth all is easy, for the rest hasten to 
follow his example—some execute the jump, others 
of a soberer turn of mind walk quietly through— 
and in about five minutes our day’s work is done. 

Leaving the sheep to their own devices, we turn 
our faces homewards, and the twelve-mile ride in 
the cool crispness of the evening air, coming as it 
does after the heat and dust of the day, and 
sweetened by the sense of duty done, is wonder- 
fully refreshing. The shadows are getting very 
long indeed as we re-enter the “ spiritland ”—and 
if it looked ghostly in the bright morning light, 
how much more eerie is it now that darkness has 
begun, in its rapid Australian way, to cast its veil 
over the face of nature >—and when we reach the 
station-house at seven p.m. the night has fairly 
set in. 

Having seen my horse duly provided with food 
and water, I repair to the sitting-room, where I 
find my companions who had returned _half-an- 
hour ago. 

Forthwith we proceed to dinner, which to-day, 
at any rate, we all feel to be a well-earned meal. 
To the Boss’s inquiries I am able happily to give 
entirely satisfactory replies, and after dinner we 
return to thesitting-room with the determination to 








enjoy the two hours of leisure that intervened be- 
fore bed-time. Though some way up country, we 
are not out of reach of the mails, so that there were 
the Melbourne and Sydney papers of only two 
days’ previous date, to scan before settling down to 
our usual quiet rubber at euchre—which, I may 
state parenthetically, was always played for love. 
So occupied, the time passed quickly till 9.30 or 
thereabouts, when first one and then another got 
up and went out to the stables to turn their horses 
out into the paddock; and so to bed. Soon after 
10 p.m. all lights are out, and the day witk its 
work and its pleasures, its duties and its respon- 
sibilities, is at end. 

Such, then, is our mode of life in the bush. I 
have purposely chosen one of our heavier days as 
furnishing the reader with the best idea of its 
drawbacks as well as advantages. We do not, 
fortunately, always have the red dust to contend 
against, for in other parts of the run the country 
is of quite a different nature; nor do we, as a rule, 
have to ride twelve miles to the scene of our 
labours. Still, during “lamb marking,” which 
comes on in June and lasts for about three weeks, 
and “shearing,” to which I have already referred, 
our work is a good deal harder and more pro- 
tracted—for after dinner there are shearers’ tallies 
to be examined, lambing percentages to be cal- 
culated, etc., which usually occupy us till the 
evening is over. 

Generally speaking, the work is varied, pleasant, 
and health-giving, necessitating continual ex- 
istence in the open air, and not one of our number 
would be willing to return to the constraints of 
town and office life, whatever discomforts and 
drawbacks he might have to encounter in the 
course of his “‘ Day’s Work in the Bush.” 
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VI.—SINGERS AND SINGING, 


MONGST the curiosities of music, those 
connected with singers and singing are of 
interest to every lover of the divine art, and 

will therefore, we hope, form a pleasant con- 
clusion to this series of papers. Standing as 
singers do, between the composer and the public, 
they have always got the lion’s share of attention 
and applause. The rank from which they have 
sprung, their studies, their voices, their powers of 
expression, their personal appearance, their popu- 
larity, the incomes they have enjoyed, and their 
rivalries and disputes, are subjects on which, were 
all the existing matter collected, volumes might 
be written. We shall not try to exhaust any of 
these topics ; our intention, indeed, is just to give 
a taste of each.* 





* It may be found useful if we set down in chronological order the 
names of the famous singers mentioned in this article. They are the 
following :— 


Faustina . 1700—1783 


Ferri. ° + 1610—1680 ° ° 
Lavinia Fenton ad. 1700—1760 


Senesino abt, 1680—adbt, 1750 


| 


Few singers have been able to boast, like Mario, 
that they came of a noble family. Many have 
begun life in a very humble way, even humbler 
than that of the basso profundo who was picked 
up a few years ago at a railway station by the 
depth of tone in which he cried, ‘ Pay here!” 
The famous Gabrielli was a cook’s daughter. 
Anne Catley’s father drove a hackney-coach in 
London, and her mother was a washerwoman. 





Cuzzoni Beg. 18th Cent. | Tacchinardi 1776—1860 
Margherita de |’Epine e Catalani ° » 1779-1849 
Tofts . ° * Milder-Hauptmann. 1785—1838 
Caffarelli 1703—1783 Pisaroni . * 1793-1072 
Farinelli . + 1705—1782 Lablache . 1794—1858 
Raaf . ° + 1714-1797 Rubini + 1795-1854 
Gabrielli . - 1730—1796 | Pasta ~ +) —e « 279798—1865 
Lucrezia Agujari 1743—1763 Tamburini . 1800—1876 
Anne Catley 1745—1789 | Schréder-Devrient 1804—1860 
Ludwig Fischer 1745—1825 | Sontag ° 1805—1854 
Todi ° - abt. 1748—1793 | Malibran . ° « r1808—1839 
Mara ° ° + 1749—1833 | Grisi. . ° - 1810—186) 
Rubinelli. . 1753—1829 | Persiani 1812—18€ 7 
Luigi Marchesi 1755—1829 | Mario 1812—1853 
Banti ° 1759—1806 Jenny Lind 1820— 
Crescentini 1766—1846 Alboni . 1824— 
Braham 1774—1856 
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Madame Banti—she who left the odd legacy of 
her larynx to the town of Bologna—made her 
first appearance as a street musician. Catalani is 
said to have been a match girl. Caffarelli was a 
poor peasant’s son. Braham, when left an orphan 
at an early age, made his living by selling pencils 
in Fleet Street and Cheapside. 

To rise from stations such as these requiressome- 
thing more than the natural gift of a fine voice— 
the fine voice must be made the most of by long 
and careful study. An often quoted example of a 
singer perfected by industry and receiving at last 
a rich reward for a course of monotonous labour, 
is that of Caffarelli. Porpora, one of the most 
illustrious masters of Italy, by whom he was 
taught, kept him for five or six years to the un- 
interrupted study of a series of exercises written 
on a single sheet of music paper. The pupil 
supposed himself still in the elements when at the 
end of thetime his master astonished him by 
saying, ‘‘Go, my son; you have nothing more to 
learn ; you are the first singer of Italy, and of the 
world.” 

For compass, one of the most extraordinary of 
singers was Lucrezia Agujari, who had a brilliant 
career in the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
Mozart, in one of his letters, says she had “an 
incredibly high voice,” and quotes some passages 
which he heard her sing. In these she ranged 
from D below the stave upwards for three octaves 
all but a single tone. Catalani, a singer who 
seems to have been unequalled for the velocity 
and precision of her chromatic scales, had also 
and extensive compass, going as far as G in 
altissimo. Jenny Lind’s voice extended from 
D to D, “with another note or two occasionally 
available above high p.” The famous contralto 
voice of Alboni embraced fully two octaves from 
Gto G. Braham’s tenor voice had a compass of 
nineteen notes, his falsetto extending from D to 
A. Rubini, “the king of tenors” had a voice 
extending from E of the bass clef to B of the 
treble, with a falsetto register bevond that as far as 
F orevenG. The bass voice of Lablache had a 
compass of two octaves from £2 below to E2 above 
the bass stave. Ludwig Fischer, one of the greatest 
of German bass singers, had a compass of two 
octaves and a half, ‘‘all round even and in tune,” 
his lowest note being p below the bass stave. 
“ A truly splendid voice,” says Mozart. 

Great singers have always been as much dis- 
tinguished by their powers of expression as by 
their vocal dexterity. Brilliance and rapidity of 
execution are not to be despised, but tenderness 
and pathos occupy a far higher place. 

This was a lesson taught by Charles v1 to 
Farinelli when that famous singer in the early 
part of his career paid little attention to anything 
but musical flourishes. ‘“‘ Hitherto,” said the 
emperor, “you have only excited our wonder and 
admiration, but you have never touched the heart ; 
it would be easy for you to create emotion were 
you only more simple and more expressive.” 

Farinelli took the hint, and how successful he 
was in the cultivation of expression we may see 
from his first meeting on the stage with Senesino 
“ theSienese.” Senesino played the part of a furious 





tyrant, Farinelli that of an unfortunate hero ia 
chains. In the course of the first song, however, 
“he so softened the obdurate heart of the enraged 
tyrant that Senesino, forgetting his stage character, 
ran to Farinelli and embraced him in his arms.” 

When speaking of ‘Music as Medicine” we 
told how Farinelli, by his touching voice and 
expression, cured Philip v of Spain of an attack of 
melancholy. Raaf, whose wonderful expression 
“made his singing seem an accurate reflection of 
his mind and heart,” saved the life of the Princess 
Belmonte Pignatelli much in the same way. 

La Gabrielli was affected even to shedding tears 
when she heard Luigi Marchesi, the tenor, whose 
style of singing was as wonderful for expression as 
it was for “ his running shakes in a rapid series of 
half notes from the bottom of his compass to the 
top.” 

Crescentini made Napoleon and all his court 
weep when he sang the prayer ‘‘ Ombra adorata,” 
in Zingarelli’s ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” 

A prepossessing appearance goes fora good deal 
in singing—especially at the beginning of a voca- 
list’s career—and the most successful singers have, 
as arule, been distinguished fortheirnatural charms 
of person and manner. One of the most beautiful 
singers the world has ever seen was Gabrielli, who 
in spite of her numberless caprices fascinated 
every one who came in contact with her. She 
had an eccentric career of it, but “‘ her countenance 
and deportment,” says Burney, the historian, “* had 
all the dignity and grace of a Roman matron.” 
Anne Catley, who enjoyed considerable popularity 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century, had 
also great personal beauty. ‘‘ She was one of the 
most beautiful women I ever saw,” says O’Keeffe 
the dramatist, in his “‘Reminiscences;” “‘the ex- 
pression of her eyes and the smiles and dimples 
that played round her lips and cheeks were en- 
chanting.” 

Catalani united to her marvellous voicea hand- 
some countenance and elegant figure. Milder- 
Hauptmann, the celebrated German singer, had 
an imposing presence, quite in harmony with that 
voice of which Haydn once said to her, “ Dear, 
child, you have a voice like a house.” Pasta was 
rather short in stature, but was well proportioned 
and had lovely dark eyes, a noble forehead, and 
an expressive mouth. 

Schréder-Devrient numbered interesting looks 
among her other advantages. ‘She was a pale 
woman,” says Chorley; “her face a thoroughly 
German one, though plain, was pleasing, from the 
intensity of expression which her large features 
and deep tender eyes conveyed. She had profuse 
fair hair, the value of which she thoroughly under- 
stood ... . Herfigure wassuperb.” Sontag had 
a slender and mignonne figure ; her eyes were large 
and her features delicate. Grisi reminded one of 
Pasta in face and figure, but she was much 
handsomer. 

To speak now of men. Rubinelli had a tall and 
commanding figure. Marchesi was also distin- 
guished for the beauty of his person. Lablache 
had anoble head. There was rather much of him, 
perhaps, for it was said you could have madea 
small portmanteau of either of his boots, and 
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clothed a child in one of his gloves; but he was 
very tall, and that lessened the effect of his enor- 
mous bulk. Tamburini, the baritone singer, was 
handsome and graceful, and knew how to show 
himself off to advantage. Mario had also great 
physical beauty united with distinguished man- 
ners. 

With some singers, however, nature has dealt 
anything but kindly in the matter of good looks, 
and in a few cases they have made their mark in 
spite of positive ugliness. The celebrated Mar- 
gherita de l’Epine, one of the first who, in the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, ministered to 
the growing taste in this country for Italian music, 
was anything but handsome. “ Besides being ow/- 
landish,” says Burney, ‘‘she was so swarthy and 
ill-favoured, that her husband used to call her 
Hecate, a name to which she answered with 
as much good-humour as if he had called her 
Helen.” 

Madame Persiani, for whom Donizetti wrote 
his “ Lucia di Lammermoor,” found her poor 
personal appearance a decided disadvantage. She 
was smal! and thin, and hada long colourless face 
—*‘‘pale, plain, and anxious,” says one critic— 
and she made matters worse by dressing without 
taste. 

Madame Pisaroni, the first Italian contralto of 
her day, is another remarkable example of musical 
abilities triumphing over plain antl, in her case, even 
repulsive looks. When she appeared at Paris in 
1827, as Arsace in ‘“‘ Semiramide,” Fétis gives this 
account of her: “I shall never forget,” he says, “ the 
effect produced on the audience when advancing 
up the stage with her back to the public, con- 
templating the interior of the temple, she enun- 
ciated in a formidable voice, admirably produced, 
*‘Eccomi alfine in  Babilonia.’ Enthusiastic 
applause responded to these vigorous accents, 
this broad style, so rare in our days ; but when the 
singer turned round, displaying features horribly 
disfigured by small-pox, a shudder of horror 
succeeded to the first enthusiasm, many of the 
spectators shutting their eyes so as to hear without 
being forced to see. But before the end of the 
opera her performance had gained a complete 
victory. After a few months the public thought 
no more about Madame Pisaroni’s face, dominated 
as all were by her surprising talent.” 

The great tenor singer Tacchinardi was almost 
hunchbacked, and altogether an ugly man. At 
Paris, says Mrs. Julian Marshall in Sir George 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music, “his looks created a 
mixed sensation of horror and amusement; but 
such was the beauty of his voice and the consum- 
mate mastery of his style, that he had only to 
begin to sing for these personal drawbacks to 
be all forgotten . . . . The fact of so ugly a man 
sustaining the part (transposed for tenor) of Don 
Giovanni with success shows what a spell he could 
cast over his audience.” 

The enthusiasm excited by great singers is often 
pushed to such an extreme as to make it deserving 
of a place amongst the follies of mankind. They 
know little, however, who believe that encores and 
hurrahs are always genuine and never planned and 

paid for by interested parties. It is too easy a 











way not to be often tried for making second rate 
talents temporarily conspicuous. 

As an example of popularity take Ferri, one of 
the most celebrated singers of the seventeenth 
century. Wherever he went he was the subject of 
the wildest demonstrations. On his arrival at 
Florence on one occasion a number of dis- 
tinguished persons went three miles out of town to 
meet him and escort him in triumph to his 
lodgings; his praise was trumpeted by scores of 
poets and in hundreds of sonnets; and when he 
sang nothing would satisfy his audience but that 
he should be crowned with roses. The same sort 
of attention fell to the lot of Caffarelli, and as may 
be supposed it did not lessen the vanity and pre- 
sumption of that wonderful singer. 

Miss Fenton, the first Polly Peachem of the 
‘“* Beggar’s Opera,” furnishes another striking in- 
stance. She first appeared as Polly on the 29th of 
January, 1728, and “‘ became all at once the idol 
of the town ; her pictures were engraven and sold in 
great numbers; her life written; books of letters 
and verses to her published ; and pamphlets made 
of even her very sayings and jests.” At the end of 
the first season she retired from the stage, and 
in the long run became Duchess of Bolton, being 
the first of a series of English actresses who have 
been raised to a connection with the peerage. 

Amazing popularity characterised the first visit 
of Farinellito this country in 1734. The Prince of 
Wales took the lead and showed his admiration 
by giving the singer, when he performed at Court, 
‘*a fine-wrought gold snuff-box, richly set with 
diamonds and rubies, in which was enclosed a 
pair of diamond knee-buckles, as also a purse of 
one hundred guineas.” The courtiers followed 
their master, the public followed the courtiers, 
and Farinelli made such a good thing out of it, 
that he took back to Italy an enormous sum of 
money. Hethen built a superb mansion, in which 
he afterwards lived, and, in memory of those who 
put it in his power to erect it, he called his castle 
the “ English Folly.” 

A pleasing anecdote is told to illustrate the 
enthusiasm excited by this great vocalist. He had 
ordered a handsome gala costume—in what town 
is not stated—and when it was brought home the 
tailor refused to take any payment, but humbly 
begged that the artist would sing him one of his 
songs. Farinelli at last good-humouredly gave in 
and sang to the delighted tailor, not one, but 
several, airs in his very best style. These finished, 
he said, “‘I too am rather proud; and that is, may 
be, the reason why I have some advantage over 
other singers. Ihave yielded to you; it is but fair 
that in turn you should yield to me.” He then 
sent the man away with nearly double the value of 
the clothes. 

The admiration excited by Sontag seems to have 
often risen to frenzy. On one occasion when she 
entered Gottingen the crowd threw her post-chaise 
into the river, on the same principle that the 
glasses are destroyed after drinking a toast with 
Highland honours, no one being thought worthy to 
use it after her. 

When Malibran sang at Lucca the horses were 
unharnessed from her carriage, and she was drawn 
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to her hotel by her enthusiastic admirers, all will- 
ing to play the part of brute beast to such a goddess. 
At Venice her arrival was announced by fanfares of 
trumpets, just as if she had been a royal personage; 
indeed, from the date of her début the extravagance 
of the public knew no bounds, and wherever she 
went she gathered in a rich harvest of applause 
and adoration, not to speak of more material 
advantages. 

Many of us can remember the “ Jenny Lind 
Fever.” Speaking of the first season during which 
that malady raged in England—it was in 1847— 
Mr. Chorley says, ‘‘ Pages could be filled by des- 
cribing the excesses of the public. Since the days 
when the world fought for hours at the pit door, 
to see the seventh farewell of Siddons, nothing 
has been seen in the least approaching the scenes 
at the entrance of a theatre where Mdlle. Lind 
sang. Prices rose to a fabulous height. In short, 
the town, sacred and profane, went mad about the 
‘Swedish Nightingale.’” 

The sums paid to famous singers for their 
services have often attracted notice, and some- 
times a little envy on the part of those who forget 
that it is only the first in the profession to whom 
money-making comes easy, and that hard work 
for little pay is the lot of almost all the rest. Ifa 
few get much a great many get little enough. 

Mrs. Tofts, the first Englishwoman who sang 
in Italian opera in this country, had a passion for 
money-making, which is hit off in the following 
epigram, attributed to Pope :— 


** So bright is thy beauty, so charming thy song, 
As had drawn both the beasts and their Orpheus along ; 
But such is thy avarice, and such is thy pride, 
That the beasts must have starved and the poet have died.” 


At one period of her career Mrs. Tofts’s terms 
were twenty guineas a night. 

During the three years spent by Farinelli in 
London (1734-36) his income was not less than 
£5,000 a year. His great rival Caffarelli in 1740 
received at Venice a higher salary than any singer 
had got before—f/ 385 and a benefit, equal to £ 335 
for aseason of three months. He died possessed of 
enormous wealth. 

When Gabrielli visited Russia in 1768, and 
Catharine 11 wished to engage her services, she 
asked 5,000 ducats as salary. ‘‘ Far too much,” 
said the Empress, amazed: “‘ why, that is more 
than I pay my field-marshals.” ‘Then let your 
field-marshals sing for you,” replied Gabrielli. 

A hundred pounds a night was paid about 1775 
to Agujari for singing two songs during her en- 
gagement at the'Pantheon Concerts at London: 
it was an enormous figure for those days. When 
Catalani first came to London, in 1806, she bar- 
gained for £2,000 for singing at the King’s 
Theatre in the Haymarket during the season, 
which lasted from September 15th of that year 
to August, 1807, together with f 100 “to defray 
the expense of her journey to London, and also 
one benefit night free of expense.” But she ended 
in receiving much more than that. The total 
amount got by her from the theatre in 1807, in- 
cluding benefits, was £’5,000, and her total profits 














that year, with concerts, provincial tour, etc., was 
£ 16,700. 

In 1827 Pasta received £2,365 for singing dvr- 
ing the season in London—a thousand pounds 
more than she had obtained three years beture. 
The terms of Lablache, in 1828, for four months 
were £ 1,600, with lodging, and one benefit night 
free ofall expenses. Malibran, when she came to 
London in 1833, sang at Drury Lane in English 
Opera, and received / 3,200 for forty representa- 
tions, with two benefits, which produced not less 
than £2,000. At the Opera in London, during 
May and June of 1835, she received f 2,775 for 
twenty-four representations. 

Rapid strides on the road to riches were made 
by Alboni. When she came to London in 1847 
she was engaged for Covent Garden at / 500 for 
the season. The day after her first appearance 
the management raised her salary to / 2,000. 
Sontag got / 6,000 for singing during six months 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1849. 

Rubini was of a saving disposition, and left one 
of the largest fortunes ever accumulated by any 
member of the profession. As a specimen of his 
gains, take the first concert he gave at St. Peters- 
burg in 1843, when he realised over £ 2,060, and 
was created a colonel, and “ Director of Singing” 
in the Russian dominions into the bargain. 

Enormous sums were made by Mara, but she 
spent as she made, and came at last to a rather 
poverty-stricken old age, when she had to sup- 
port herself by teaching. Other singers have 
discovered that money easily got is still more 
easily fooled away, some getting rid of it by 
entering on speculations they do not understand, 
and a good many, it isto be feared, by their act- 
ing the part of those musicians of whom Diogenes 
speaks, who “keep the strings of their harps in tune, 
but neglect to tune their souls to good morals.” 

Payment to singers have sometimes taken an 
odd form. When Mademoiselle Zélie, a vocalist 
from the Théatre Lyrique at Paris, was making a 
professional tour round the world, some years 
since, she gave a concert in the Society Islands. 
She agreed to sing an air from Norma and a few 
other songs, and was to receive in exchange a third 
part of the receipts. When counted, the prima 
donna’s share was found to consist of three pigs, 
twenty-three turkeys, forty-four chickens, five 
thousand cocoa-nuts, besides considerable quan- 
tities of bananas, lemons, and oranges. 

There have been some famous feuds between 
singers, and one of the most famous was that 
between Signora Cuzzoni and the celebrated 
Faustina, in the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It was not confined to the ladies them- 
selves: each had her following, and London 
society was agitated on the subject in a way which 
in these more decorous times seems hardly cre- 
dible. Ladies of fashion copied the dress of the 
singer whose cause they espoused, and made their 
pretensions the subject of bitter personal quarrels. 
The public of Paris in 1782 were divided in much 
the same way as to the merits of Mara and Todi 
These two rival singers had each their partisans, 
and a bitter war of words followed. 

JAMES MASON. 














RAILWAY NOTES IN THE NORTH-WEST; 


OR DOMINION OF CANADA. 


BY THE REV. HARRY JONES, M.A. 


A ROCKY MOUNTAIN TUNNEL 


HE Bishop of Rupertsland has been kind 
enough to show me over St. John’s College, a 
fine building fitted for more students than at 

present apply for admission. But in time it bids 
fair to occupy a commanding position in respect 
to the higher educational needs of Manitoba, of 
which it helps with a Presbyterian establishment 
and that of St. Boniface—Roman Catholic—to 
form the University. This now grants degrees. At 
present there is apparently no common “ Union ” 
in which the several colleges may discuss women’s 
rights and the execution of Charles 1, but the 
debating room of St. John’s was in full force, the 
next subject being ‘‘ That the existence of the 
House of Lords as at present constituted is incon- 
sistent with the spirit of liberty.” 

Here I must be allowed to remark that though 
the provision of suitable buildings for higher 
education no doubt forms an important part of 
the duty of the Church, it is obvious that mission- 
ary visitation is much needed in a region over 
which increasing numbers of her people are being 
dispersed. Visitation is, too, all the more neces- 
sary as the country population is far more sepa- 
rated than it is in England. Not only are settlers 
spread over an enormous region, but even where 
the land is “taken up ’ most, each settler is set 
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down on his own quarter, or half-section, a mile 
or so distant from his next neighbour. Thus the 
kindly entry of a minister of religion into a house 
has a value which can hardly be appreciated in 
sundry places at home. I am sure that manya 
young man, instead of settling down directly after 


* his ordination into a rural village or district, might 


well come here for at least a little while, and help 
to feed and teach a strong nation in its cradle. 
Whatever his after work or position, he would 
meet and fill it with a knowledge of human nature 
impossible to be acquired in the old country. 
Here he would not be set to minister where the 
language and customs of Christianity are respect- 
ably conventional, and it is sometimes hard to 
stir the air of tame and thoughtless acquiescence 
in religious sentiment, but he would be launched in 
a strong human breeze, and feel himself to be a 
pastor among pioneers. He would have to deal 
with keenly awakened and receptive minds, rough, 
sharp, but intensely alive; tingling with vitality. 


_It would do him a world of good, and create 


suggestive memories for after life. He would 
have to drive or ride across breadths of sweet- 
smelling prairie from house to house, or from one 
sprouting village near a track to another. His 
welcome would be always hearty. He should not 
forget a double-barrel central-fire gun, whereby 
to help himself out of the profusion of wild duck 
and prairie chicken he will put up as he goes 
along, and may cook, or get cooked, for his 
meals. As he will also at present be pretty sure 
to come across deer, he should bring, not a rifle, 
but a store of buckshot cartridges with him. The 
air he would breathe is delicious. He might do 
a good stroke of genuine Christian work. He 
will see a fresh people striking their roots into 
and rising from a soil which has waited for them 
from: the creation of the world. He will watch 
the growth of cities, feeling their own life, and 
help to keep up the sense of England’s expansion. 
He might then go back, after a few years, with a 
reserve of experience which would enable him to 
realise humanity as he hardly could otherwise; or 
he may become so charmed with his work as to 
take up his residence in this England which is 
beyond the seas, but which is continually being 
brought closer to the old country by ships and 
railways. In the use of these, interchange of visits 
becomes easier every year. I stumbled on Mr. 
Bolton, the chaplain of Bishop Anson, cooking 
his dinner in a new deal hut, and just then wash- 
ing his potatoes. He was full of enthusiasm 
about his pastoral work, but will not thank me for 
calling his residence a hut, since I think he has 
dubbed it ‘‘Church House,” and holds service 
there. Anyhow, the pot was beginning to boil in 
the middle of the Mission-room, some hymin- 
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A PEEP AT THE ROCKIES, 


books and leaflets lay about, and a belt of cart- 
ridges hung on a nail in the wall. 


Barnesville, Minnesota, U.S.A., 
September 19, 1884, 9 a.m. 


I believe that the world has become flat. After 
whirling on day after day across the interminable 
prairie, on the edge of which the Rocky Moun- 
tains are laid, and seeing a perfectly level, yellow- 
green horizon around Winnipeg, I went to sleep 
in my berth last night “on board” the train to 
Chicago. On looking out of my window about 
six o’clock this morning, some way within the 
United States, the only changes in the plain were 
little groups of small conical wheat stacks, with 
roofs so high-pitched as to need no thatching. 
The flatness of the land certainly favours locomo- 
tion of all sorts. When stopping here for break- 
fast we found the town about three-quarters of a 
mile from the station. Being hungry, we flocked 
unobservantly into the dining-hall, where we ate 
the conventional meal—porridge and various 
meats, finished off with fritters drenched in maple 
3yrup.. On going out to wait for the train’s return 
to the platform we have realised that the city is 
on the move—literally. There had been a dispute 
about the title to the land on which it was built, 
and so it is following the railway establishment. 
First in the race is a largish hotel—“ Knowle’s 
Hotel” in big letters on its front. This is getting 
quite close to the station. ‘ Waal,” says a man 
by me, “ guess the main town will soon be here. 
They would squat where they had no right.” Of 
course all the buildings are of wood, and, put on 
rollers, can be hauled with ropes gently across the 
flat. But the hotel is winning by half a mile. 
Curious life this; but very convenient. My sleep- 
ing berth ticket is good only to “ St. Paul,” and I 
have just asked the conductor about renewing it 
for me when we reach that populous city. How 
widespread the name of the Apostle has become! 
Mr. Conductor says, “If you will speak, sir, to 
this gentleman,” indicating the coloured car 


attendant who has just been blacking our boots, 
“he will telegraph for you.” And now as I write 
Sambo is standing by me filling up a form. “ It 
will be all right, sir,” says he, with a smile. My 
reader may perceive that we have now left the 
station, beating the hotel hollow, and that I am 
writing in the train with ease. Behind us, as I 
look through the glass door leading to the last 
platform on the train where some passengers 
lounge and smoke, the two rails dwindle to a 
thin perfectly straight dark line ruled across the 
green cloth of the—now more and more cultivated 
—prairie. This has, however, begun to “roll” 
slightly. Hay is being cut, and wheat carried, in 
long low waggons drawn by oxen on either side, 
and an occasional pool gives the farmer excel- 
lent duck shooting. But the fowl are on the 
move. I see, looking up, out of my left-hand 
window a long string of wild geese flying south. 
The soil is blackish, like that near Ely, and there 
is not a tree in sight as high as a telegraph post. 

5 p.m.—We have now entered the country of 
maize, fields of which appear instead of wheat. 
Trees abound, and occasionally we pass through a 
cutting. The region has been under cultivation for 
some time, and we have just passed a farm from 
the yard of which a man was carting manure. 
This morning we saw great heaps of straw being 
burnt, simply to get it out of the way. The 
fields are much smaller and fenced. The tem- 
perature has risen considerably, conversation 
becomes more nasal, and four Yankees, who have 
been playing euchre for hours close by, with an 
occasional bar of “ John Brown,” feel very dis- 
tinctly at home. In fact we are fast approaching 
the canopy of smoke which hangs over the twin 
cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul, full of telegraph 
wires, trams, electric lights, and “push.” Atour 
side the Mississippi is beginning to toil through 
its long course by sawing up fleets of round logs 
which wait lazily upon its waters soon to be eaten 
with noise and greediness in mills which intercept 
a portion of its stream. 
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Seplember 20, 1 ~p.m.—We are now approaching 
Chicago, and, for the first time in the States, I 
perceive about a score of sheep. Maize has 
largely taken the place of wheat, but I have not 
seen a field of roots. I think that a notable 
feature of this long railway run has been the com- 
plaint which I have heard about farming from 
stray passengers. I had a talk last night with a 
man who was made very sore by the low price he 
got for his wheat. ‘‘ It’s the same with all of us,” 
he said, speaking of holders of farms of 200 or 300 
acres. ‘ We have all had to borrow money. You 
can’t get labour, and have to pay ever so much 
for a ‘ binder,’ which you use for a week and then 
leave to rust forthe rest of the year. I don’t know 
whatever we shall do, sir, down in my part—west.” 
This must be taken for what it is worth, but he 
was very sore, and apparently a representative 
man. ‘‘ What shall you grow, then,” I asked, “ if 
wheat does not pay?” “Well, sir,” he said— 
they always call everybody “sir” here—‘“‘ guess 
we go infor flax. There isa lot of flax been 
grown this year.” But then it must be remem- 
bered that this is not properly the wheat country. 
That lies farther north, and it is from the great 
North-West territories of Canada that we may ex- 
pect larger supplies of it. The assertion, though, 
of Major Bell, which he openly made when I with 
others drove over his farm, that he would place 
wheat on the market in Liverpool at zos. the 
quarter and put 8 percent. profit into his pocket at 
the same time, must be justified to be believed. I 
have already said something about his famous 
establishment, but more that I have heard since I 
wrote confirms my belief in the exaggerated 
nature of several statements respecting it. There 
is corn enough in all conscience coming from the 
northern part of the American continent, but 
there is a limit to the low cost of freight as well 
as of production. It is all very well, too, working 
maiden soil, but there is an end to this. I have 
been told of once flourishing places in Canada 
where the produce has dropped to something 
below three coombs an acre. Anyhow, in railway 
waiting-rooms, trains, and the like, I have recog- 
nised the genuine agricultural grumble, especially 
at the low prices of wheat. Farmers, too, who 
live at some distance from a market are indignant 
at the way they are treated by the buyers at the 
stations. I heard the other day of a man who 
had sent a waggon-load of wheat, drawn by oxen, 
thirty miles to be sold. The station-buyer offered 
him a very low price for his load, thinking he 
would take anything rather than haul it back all 
that way. But the farmer turned his waddling 
weary oxen round and departed. Three miles off, 
however, he unyoked them, and hiring or borrow- 
ing a pair of fresh farm horses, presented himself 
again briskly at the same railway shed, was taken 
for another seller, and sold his corn at his own 
price. The need for this smartness will dis- 
appear as branch lines are made. These will 


surely appear in many parts of the North-West. 
And if ever tracks are laid from Port Nelson, in 
Hudson’s Bay, to help the rivers in tapping the 
plains of Athabasca—which are only some nine 
hundred feet above the level of the sea—and if 














shippers can be found to risk the floating ice in 
the straits during the short summer, a new strong 
stream of wheat will flow into Europe. Many 
factors, however, affect the solution of this 
problem. It was being warmly discussed, not 
only by the “scientists” who formed our party, 
but by men sitting round the stove in “hotel” 
bars. Some great authorities among the former 
were dead against it. 


Chicago, September 22. 


I am now on my way back from an intensely 
interesting run, which will have become one of 
about twelve thousand miles in something over 
six weeks, when, please God, I reach England 
again. Hospitalities, kindness, and wayside 
civility have met me everywhere. The flight 
across the plains and visit to the Rocky Moun- 
tains was far the more agreeable and instructive, 
as it was made in the company of those men of 
science who did not dribble off into the United 
States, but pushed Albemarle Street into British 
Columbia. This selected English contingent, 
too, had the great advantage of the presence of 
such men as Professor Macoun, of Guelph, and 
Dr. Selwyn, the leading geological authority of 
Canada. He lives at Ottawa, but is better known 
in the scientific world than even in his own 
country. A passage from. the Dominion into the 
United States is a fit sequel to a journey in the 
former, for it enables the traveller to compare the 
mere buds of towns he sees upon the plains with 
the cities of the United States which are still 
young, but have grown up. Canada presents, 
indeed, great contrasts in, say, the medizval air 
of Quebec and the suddenness of Winnipeg, but 
it somehow seems to want the intermediate con- 
dition of civil growth notable in many parts of the 
United States. These new North-West territories 
are a long way behind. This city in which I am 
now stopping, Chicago, is peculiar in being not 
exactly young, but born again after it was sup- 
posed to have grown up. It is so improved by 
reason of the fire which swept off all mistakes and 
architectural experiments that it has sprung for- 
ward into the third place among the cities of the 
Statés, and will probably take the second. The 
outward and immediate impression of the com- 
mercial success which it has reached comes in 
great measure from the bringing together of all 
those features in a city which go to make its great- 
ness. Warehouses, ships, leading fashionable 
hotels, docks, business streets, and private houses 
are mixed—in a Londoner’s eye at least. There 
is not merely a succession of thoroughfares, 
differently named, which connect the east. with 
the west, but unbroken streets or avenues, num- 
bered up to 4,000 or 5,000, traverse the whole 
city. It is as if a house in Hyde Park Gardens 
were called 5,240, Whitechapel Road, or the 
Butchers’ Row, in Aldgate, was merely known as a 
continuation of Oxford Street. It is the number 
in the street, and not the street itself, which indi- 
cates the position of a dwelling in such a city as 
Chicago. The dwellers in St. Giles’s and St. 
James’s perch on different parts of the same 
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bough ; they do not live on opposite sides of the 
tree. 

I have been very much struck with the quiet 
sobriety and orderliness of Chicago. It is true 
that I did not penetrate into the very poorest 
suburbs, but I prowled about rather late on Satur- 
day night and did not see a drunken man or 
woman. In my explorations, moreover, I went 
into tw of the cheapest places of amusement I 
could find, one being the gallery of some distinctly 
‘‘low ” theatre, where I sat some time in a crowd, 
out was driven out by the heat. I did not hear a 
bad word nor see a rough action. The only re- 
mark made to myself came from a poor boy who 
advised me not to lean back in my seat as the rail 
had lately been painted, and I might smear my 
coat. The entrance-fee to this place was ten 
cents, which corresponds to much that costs two- 
pence in England. No doubt there is plenty of 
vice for the vicious, who know where to look, but 
it does not thrust itself upon the wayfarer. The 
behaviour of the crowds which filled Lincoln Park 
in the afternoon was that simply of the same class 
in London. They walked about somewhat list- 
Jessly—indeed, an American multitude in its Sun- 
day clothes is quieter, less sprightly, than an 
English one. The Chicago holiday-makers, how- 
ever, were better dressed than with us, and the 
men smoked cigars rather than pipes. They were 
almost all genuine working people. This appeared 
from their hands, which were not merely rough- 
ened and sunburnt, as those of many gentlemen 
in England who do not wear gloves, but their 
nails were mostly broken or stained, showing 
some kind of handicraft. The crowd in Lincoln 
Park was made up of artisans, labourers, and their 
families. And I hope they were enjoying them- 
selves. 

I cannot leave Chicago without a word about 
the slaughter-houses, which really make the place 
and its wealth. Long trains of bellowing or 
grunting freights converge to this place from dis- 
tant ranches and feeding troughs to be sent forth 
again laden with silent bacon and beef. The 
slaughter and packing houses in which this trans- 
formation is brought about lie a few miles off the 
city proper; but no one has seen Chicago who 
has failed to visit the “ stockyards,” as they are 
called. 

I took the open tram in State Street and got 
out when it stopped. We had a run of some two 
or three miles so perfectly straight that in the view 
down the street from the hind seat of the car the 
more distant houses were obliterated by the many 
branched telegraph posts, and I seemed to be 
looking into a vista of leafless fir-trees. Then I 
took another tram which at last brought me to 
the verge of a region of cattle-pens. ‘These were 
square, and hedged with strong wooden fences 
six feet high, the top bar of which was a nine- 
inch plank laid flat. This I noticed, but did not 
immediately realise the use of. Presently I did. 
It seems that this huge region of pens is traversed 
by roads along which the cattle are driven to their 
particular yards. These roads are occasionally 
barred by strong gates, to check or turn the tide 
of oxen, but along them the oxen come driven by 








men on horseback using Mexican saddles. I was 
innocently making my way farther into this pro- 
vince of enclosures when I heard cries of ‘ Get 
up.” <A gate at one end of the road had been 
opened and down there came thundering along 
some hundred Texas cattle, with drivers after 
them, full gallop. So I perceived the use of the 
flat nine-inch top board, and surveyed the herd 
from the summit of the fence. The cry to get up 
was not addressed to me alone, but to several 
others who were penetrating the region by this 
lower path. I found afterwards that there was a 
sort of air road, or raised wooden causeway, which 
led over the tops of all the fences. By this I re- 
turned; but I made my way to one of the chief 
slaughter-houses by the ox-route, with an occa- 
sional retreat to the top plank when more wild 
bulls of Basan came along, flourishing their huge 
horns. 

I did not know where to look for the most 
representative place, but as I drew near to a 
building like a good-sized factory with two smok- 
ing chimneys, I heard a popping as of a “hot 
corner” ata battue, and wondered what it meant. 
I soon learnt. Reaching the factory and seeing a 
man I looked at him inquisitively. ‘‘ Go up the 
stairs,” he said, and walked off. So I went up 
some outside stairs and found myself on a sort of 
pier sticking out into the sea of pens and closely 
overlooking several which*were contiguous to the 
factory. I observed that these were fringed by a 
number of stalls capable of holding two oxen 
each, and leading into the basement of the build- 
ing. The tops of theSe stalls, which were about 
eight feet high, were crossed by a plank walk, 
about two feet wide, which bridged them all at 
right angles. At the end of this plank walk there 
lounged against the factory wall a tall young man 
in a red jersey with a rifle in his hand. And ali 
the causeway was sprinkled with bright empty 
metal cartridge cases. The narrow path leading 
into the stalls from the pens was deep in filth, and 
the air was loaded with the smell of blood. Pre- 
sently the gate from a yard of wild-looking cattle 
was opened, and imps of barefooted swearing boys 
with long poles ran along the tops of the fences, 
banging and goading the poor beasts till they 
entered the path. Once in they could not get 
back, the two end ones being successively shoved 
into a stall, the door of which was immediately 
shut behind them. Thus the stalls were all filled. 
Then the work of the lounging young man began. 
Loitering along the plank bridge over the trem- 
bling beasts, he shot them all, holding his rifle 
like a pistol, and nearly touching the neck of each 
as he passed and fired down between its horns. 
Each dropped dead almost before the flash had 
passed. One I noticed close below where I stood, 
a wild-eyed Texas ox with trembling nostrils, as 
full as a beast could be of fresh prairie life, fell so 
stone dead as not to twitch an eyelid or move a hoof. 

Then great iron claws and ropes came out of 
the factory and sucked the warm carcases in. They 
were skinned, disembowelled, cut up, boned, 
packed in tins, which—surrounded with ice—were 
placed in boxes, heaved on board the train, and 
sent off as frozen or refrigerated meat sooner than 
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I cared to pursue the process. Thus the one firm 
I visited killed sixteen to eighteen hundred oxen a 
day, and I do not know how many hogs. The 
slaughter of these was suspended while I was 
there, and scores of horribly fat pigs were sweetly 
—no, not sweetly—asleep on an upper floor above 
the fatal trough down which they presently were 
destined to slide on their way to bacon. Alto- 
gether this “sight” of Chicago was a sickening 
and repulsive one; but I felt most for the wild- 
eyed oxen fresh from the plains. The interest 
they had in life was keener and cleaner than that 
of the huge gross hogs. These lay contentedly 
enough at the edge of the pit of destruction; but 
the sweet-breathed trembling cattle shuddered as 
they smelt the tainted air of the shambles. What 
a life is led by the men who do their repulsive 
business after the bleeding carcases have been 
drawn into the factory! One came out, a powerful 
young fellow, with a singularly pale or whitened 
face. But he was dripping with blood. He asked 
for “‘ the price of a can of beer,” though I was told 
that some of these men received five dollars or £1 
a day. The number of people employed in or 
about the stockyards was stated to be altogether 
thirty thousand. Besides the establishment which 
I visited there are divers more, and the pens 
seemed to reach out of sight. I came away half 
disposed to become a vegetarian from that hour. 


S.S. Pavonia, October 6, 1884. 


After leaving Chicago I stayed for a few days 
in Boston. It lately claimed to be more than 
the hub of the “‘ world,” inasmuch as the dome of 
the State House (which holds a high place in the 
city) had been gilt, and was one morning honoured 
by the arrival of a planet, which for some hours 
made its orbit around it. So I was assured on the 
spot. 

There is something in New England which 
strangely affects the palate of one’s perception 
with an undefinable taste of ‘‘ Englishness.” This 
is felt even in the shape of the Boston streets, 
some of which are as crooked as those in the oldest 
British borough. But I wish I could fix my 
fleeting sense of other manifold influences which 
fill this fertile air. Perhaps, beyond the flavour 
of hospitality shown by a kind host and hostess, 
I somehow felt one sign of regard for public 
opinion, and respect or consideration for the feel- 
ings of the many, more keenly or freshly at Boston 
than elsewhere. I am not thinking of any poli- 
tical professions made in newspapers and the like. 
i do not sufficiently understand the nomenclature 
of American ‘politics. I would illustrate what I 
mean by an example which should put some 
<lwellers in the.suburbs of London to shame. My 
host drove me about, and in one of our drives we 
passed a number of irregularly-placed villas, 
before and between which there appeared to be 
no fence. Wayfarers overlooked their grounds, 
and each resident overlooked his neighbour. The 
result was pleasing to the wayfarer, but my in- 
sular instincts led me to remark that such publi- 
city must be disagreeable to the occupants of these 
pretty, though somewhat fantastically designed, 





wooden houses. I was corrected by the explana- | 


tion that those who lived in them were pleased to 
give pleasure to others by abstinence from selfishly 
hedging themselves about. I thought of some 
places near London where a man no sooner gets 
a few acres of his own than he fences them in, 
often by means of a high oak hoarding which no 
man nor boy can see through nor get over, since 
it is finished off with a fringe of sharp rusty nails 
which turn every way to keep the cockney para- 
dise. 

Probably many things about Boston preserve the 
old Puritan flavour so strongly as (rightly) to 
offend the modern nose, but a little matter like 
that I have mentioned is a good lesson to the 
rich exclusive snobs who are so many, and 
whose private greediness is not touched by the 
public efforts which have been made of late years 
to dress unused spaces daintily for the public 
eye. 

While in New England I really stayed in Cam- 
bridge, not Boston itself, but somehow failed to 
scent the air which is associated with a Univer- 
sity at home. This is fruitful in good learning, I 
know, but the academical atmosphere of an old 
country is incapable of reproduction except after 
centuries of life. The Wellesley College, how- 
ever, which is wholly given to the higher educa- 
tion of women, stood outside all tests of anti- 
quity, and seemed to me a very substantial dream, 
eluding satisfactory apprehension. I do not mean 
that its management is anywise other than grati- 
fying, but the scale upon which it is carried out, 
the atmosphere it breathes (or rather creates), and 
the surroundings in which it is set, combine to 
make a chance visitor like myself pause before he 
attempts to put its picture into words. I will 
thus only say that at Wellesley College, about 
twelve miles from Boston, there are between five 
and six hundred resident undergraduate young 
ladies, the president, doctors, professors, and 
tutors being also all women. The handsome red 
buildings which enshrine their studies stand 
amidst abundant trees, traversed by winding 
walks and dotted with level lawns. Here they 
play tennis. Beyond these the still wooded 
grounds dip down to a large and lovely mere, 
This is fringed with many-coloured foliage and 
brightened by the varied boats and dresses of the 
college crews—all girls. The courteous and 
bright Lady President took me round the building. 
It was sumptuous, and silent, though full of 
students. Most of them barely glanced up from 
their books as we passed by with hushed and 
cautious tread. The stillness of the place seemed 
wholly irreconcilable with the presence of five 
hundred young women. One quarter of that 
number of young men would have kept at least a 
virile hum continuously audible. But not a 
sound was heard, not even a sneeze as small as a 
kitten’s. How do they cheer their winning boats ? 
Do they ever have “ bump” suppers? Is there 
any arrangement for the deliverance of under- 
graduate sauciness and salt in a Senate House on 
grave occasions ? 

Anyhow, the institution is unique and excellent. 
It sends teachers all over the United States, after 
taking them as scholars from California to Japan 
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by the way of England and India. We looked 
into one of the lecture-rooms where the work 
of the day was going on. The subject happened 
to be Physiology, and a young professor in white 
muslin was teaching a class of about 120 girls, 
aided by the skeleton of a man who stood help- 
lessly on her left hand. It was the only one on 
the premises besides those still in use by my friend 
and myself. 

I add these lines to my letter as I near the 
English coast by means of the good Cunard 
ship Pavonia. She is not so swift as some, but 
dry ; which the *‘ greyhounds of the Atlantic” are 
not—if they meet waves. These they are 
equipped to drive through, and not ride over. 
Thus spray abounds, and the decks are uncom- 
fortably wet. In one particular, however, all or 
most of these new ships far surpass the old, being 
lit with the electric light. Its use adds so much 
to the comfort of a voyage that I do not think I 
would cross again except by a ship so furnished. 
Here a separate ‘‘ switch” enables me to read or 
write in my cabin as late as I like, and there is no 
smell from the putting out of the ship’s (oil) 
lamps at night. Emigrant and saloon passengers, 
moreover, equally enjoy the cleanliness and _bril- 
liancy of this beautiful illumination, which shines 
down into the engine-room itself. I have few 
fellow-travellers (almost all are Americans) but 
we are sociable enough. I often think that for- 
tuitous company is as good as that which is 
ceremoniously prepared. There is a special in- 
terest in speculating on your companions and 
testing what may be talked about. But most 
people are shy. I don’t think that as a rule even 
the captains of these ocean passenger ships realise 
the peculiar conversational advantages they pos- 
sess. Of course the ship is, and ought to be, on 
an Officer’s mind during the voyage, but some- 
times it might be taken off during meals. Captains 
would return to their duty none the worse for 
this passing relaxation. ‘They sit in the chief 
rooms at feasts amid the best company; and this 
company changes so often that a good story is 
never old, and well-worn information about the 
voyage remains always fresh. These gentlemen 
have the cream of the social interchange between 
America and Europe—the pick of some of the 
best talkers in the two hemispheres—as their 
guests for a week (and a week only) at a time. 
But I do not think that they always appreciate 
the commanding social place which they might 
fill. Our captain is quite seriously said to be one 
of the “‘most approachable” in the whole fleet. 
I found him cheery enough after a little while, 
but almost the first remark I made to him h« 
replied to with a shortness which threatened to 
preclude all conversation. He was then not on 
** duty” except so far as involved the presiding at 
his own table where I was seated. 

There is no novelty to record in an ordinary 
passage across this ocean. We have had a 
prosperous windy voyage, but one incident was 
distressing. A little weary panting land bird 
was blown on board when we were in the 





very middle of the Atlantic, and the same gale 
We had com- 


brought a battered yellow butterfly. 








passion on the bird, talking to it, and offering 
crumbs; but when it had rested fora little while 
it caught and ate the butterfly. Then the wind 
arose and blew it quite away, so that we saw it no 
more. 

How strong water is! Great iron ships look 
and feel so steady while in dock that one thinks 
them to be immovable as cliffs. But, having no 
root, how easily they are swayed, and, however 
large, how small they grow when they are thrust 
out far into the wide sea. We realised the uncer- 
tainty of artificial dominion over the winds and 
waves the other day. A bolt came off something 
down in the engine. This caused the bending of 
a steel arm which worked with oily exactitude 
between two surfaces. Thus the least curve 
made it quite impotent, and with a vehement and 
shrill blowing-off of steam we stopped, and sud- 
denly became a helpless iron log. Fortunately 
the bend was so very slight that it was corrected 
(I believe chiefly with sand or emery paper) in 
about five or six hours, after which we went on 
our way rejoicing. I never more enjoyed the 
throb of a screw than I did on its revival after 
our pause, for a slightly more serious mishap 
might have left us wallowing about, to be blown 
to and fro for a week or more. This delay signi- 
ficantly revealed the dependent nature of any ship 
which relies upon steam to drive it to the haven 
where it would be. With a favourable breeze one 
of these great steamers would of course make 
some progress under sail, but it could not beat up 
against the wind. And the direction of this is 
very uncertain in the Atlantic. We have just 
emerged from a cyclone which helped us along 
grandly for three days, and now the breeze is full 
in our teeth. But land shows, and the horizon 
of the Channel is notched with angular sails, 
square towers of canvas, and long pennons of 
smoke from steamers going to or leaving Liver- 
pool. 


Bartonmere, October 11, 1884. 


I see a crowd of notes still waiting in my jour- 
nal, but I overlook their importunity and say no 
more except to remark that people who can 
manage to get a few weeks’ holiday may do better 
than spend it looking through a telescope and 
hearing the band play at one of our familiar 
watering-places. I have threaded a huge new 
land quivering with national conjecture and aspi- 
rations, to find the same stale old misunderstand- 
ings about some twopenny details going on in 
the same old corners of England, and the calf 
that was born before I departed a little calf still. 
Looking into my club on my way through town, I 
saw the same men sitting in the same chairs, read- 
ing the same papers, as if they had not risen from 
their seats since I left. As I passed the door of 
the billiard-room I heard the same clicking of the 
balls which was going on while I was last there, 
and the marker saying “ninety-six, ninety-two,” as 
if the same near game of “a hundred up” was not 
yet quite ended. The fact is that I have been 
away for less than two months (sailing for Canada 
in the middle of August and returning at the end 
of September), though I seem to have been absent 
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for many, so numerous are the memories which 
this tour has created in my mind. Moreover, 
my eye had so caught the impression of rough 
American agriculture, that Suffolk fields appear to 
be finished with needle and thread (so neat are 
they), while the hedges look as if they had been 
trimmed by a hairdresser. 

Our little crowded isle, at least the regions 
in it which lie within reach of millions of town 
mouths and kitchens, ought surely to be more of a 
garden forthe cities of the land. This first thought 
presses on me as I enter a desponding agricul- 
tural county, which almost touches Middlesex 
with its borders. Another is one of wonder why 
the notice of our Canadian relationships is so often 
shut up in a poor inch of newspapers which give a 
column to a horse race. We do not realise 
what ‘‘ the Dominion” is, what it has done and is 
doing for itself, what an example it is setting to 
other colonies, and what hints it gives about suc- 
cessful confederate government. Above all, we 
hardly apprehend the love of the daughter for 
her parent, the affectionateness and loyalty of that 
enormous growing and incalculably capable kin- 
dred region across the sea which is British in 
everything but the name, and, over the greatest 
part of its extent, intensely English in the life 
which it now lives and the hopes which brighten 
its future. 

May 21, 1885. 

P.S.—Since I wrote these last lines the hopes 
they express have been dimmed. An unexpected 
cloud has crossed the light of Canadian confi- 
dence. Ouf brethren of the Dominion had pro- 
posed and were preparing to send a regiment (if 
need were) to stand by the side of the Queen’s 
troops in the Soudan, when the calm of colonial 
security was broken by the apparition of Riel’s 
half-breeds ; and the soldiers were found to be 
wanted at home. It was like a bolt from aserene 
sky. The authority of the mounted police (of 
which I have spoken, and which was apparently 
unquestioned) was suddenly challenged by 
“rebels,” whose appearance was all the more, or 
chiefly, ominous because of the Indians who sup- 
ported them. For a few weeks the outlook was 
very black. No one could be sure how far the old 
passion for the war-path might spread among 
those sulky, scowling ‘“‘ braves.” Those who had 
seen them, and by personal acquaintance with it 
realised the enormous extent of the country which 














they once owned, and the helplessness of the 
thinly scattered emigrants who have assumed the 
perfect safety of their settlement within it, were 
aware of horrible suspicions about some possible 
shape of Indian discontent. The Red man is 


cruel, and likely to disdain all modern notions of 


etiquette in war. What might he not do? I 
confess that the ghost of a very ugly fear paid me 
a visit at once. 

But soon it began to fade. These Indians are 
not wholly fools. The hunting plains have already 
been much disturbed, and in some places they are 
ruined. The engine has screamed through the 
famous home of the buffalo, east of the Rocky 
Mountains. A supply of beef and flour from 
Government (however, in one sense, humiliating) 
is too useful to be endangered. The Indian 
knows that the old days can never be restored. 
This rebellion promises to be worse in causing 
mental disquietude than in creating any wide- 
spread material mischief. The loss of confidence, 
both in the Indian and in the established machi- 
nery for keeping him quiet, is of course not to be 
underrated. It will unsettle some North-west homes 
forawhile. That such athing asan Indian rising 
can be in these days of police is no doubt a grave 
and unexpected fact. Still, as I have intimated, 
the dusky ‘‘ South-west Wind” knows on which 
side his bread is buttered. And he likes butter. If 
any sober considerations can hinder him in com- 
mitting his race to a general war he may well say 
to himself, “If I win for a while I am not likely 
to be left alone afterwards. My ‘treaty money’ 
and doles will be stopped, and the driving out of 
the Whiteface by no means ensures the return of 
the buffalo.” The Redskin is perfectly able to 
realise this. Indeed, this aspect of the matter 
immediately presents itself, and I venture to think 
it will prevail. 

But at the same time more care should be taken 
to see that the Indian really receives his allow- 
ances. One chief thorn in the wound of his sub- 
jection is, I believe, the dishonesty of some 
agents, who get pickings out of his rights. Let 
these be more closely respected by his guardians, 
and the certainty, of receiving Government food 
combined with the spoiling of the hunting-grounds 
will keep the peace. Any serious war would stop 
the first and not bring back the last. The pros- 
pect of a final settlement with the Indians is 
indeed now rendered comparatively sure by the 
capture of their half-breed leader. 





























THE NEXT-OF-KIN. 


BY THE REV. T, MILLINGTON, AUTHOR OF “ BY HOOK OR BY CROOK.” 


CHAPTER IV, 


HE days passed very quickly after Miss Field- 
ing had concluded her engagement with 
Mrs. McGrowther. Her own preparations 

were soon made, and she employed herself in 
many little acts of usefulness for her mother and 
brothers, knowing that the services she had been 
accustomed to render while living near them 
would be sadly missed by the domestic circle after 
her removal to London. The approach of Christ- 
mas, to which so many families in merry England 
were looking forward with delight, as the season 
when friends and relatives who had been sepa- 
rated should meet again, hand to hand and heart 
to heart, only brought her nearer to the time 
when she must leave her home and the society of 
all whom she loved to go among strangers; and 
the state of her mother’s health added much to 
the anxiety and pain she suffered in the prospect 
of parting from her. 

“You will not have to stay very long, I dare 
say, dear Letty,” the latter said, as they were 
talking quietly and sadly by the fireside on the 
evening before her intended departure. ‘ Poor 
Miss Skipjohn’s affairs will be settled soon, no 
doubt; and I will never believe but that when all 
is brought to light there will be something coming 
to you.” 

Mrs. Fielding had often expressed this opinion, 
and Letty had been willing to think as her 
mother did on the subject, remembering what 
Miss Skipjohn had said to her about her inten- 
tions. But although she had at first cherished 
the hope that some small portion might be 
awarded to her in the general distribution, when- 
ever that might be made, the more she con- 
sidered the question the less she ventured to 
expect such a result. All the property must go 
amongst the next-of-kin, or such of them as could 
be found. There would not be much for any one 
when it was divided up, and nothing for outsiders, 
Mr. Fox had told her; unless they could agree 
among themselves to make a present out of the 
common fund to the members of the household, 
which would be a very reasonable and proper 
thing to do. Letty shook her head, therefore, in 
answer to her mother’s suggestion, and only 
answered, 

**1 don’t expect anything, dear mother.” 


“But she intended to have left you a legacy,” 


Mrs. Fielding rejoined. 

‘Yes, she did intend it; and if there had been 
a will no doubt it would have been done.” 

“The will may be found yet.” 

‘You forget, mother, that the will was found; 
or, rather, the remains of it. Miss Skipjohn tore 
it up and burnt it the night before she went from 
home. She would have made another, no doubt, 


after her return, but she had no opportunity.” 
“Tt is very hard,” her mother answered. 


“If 











she had never meant to leave you anything I 
should not have thought so much about it, but to 
be deprived of what is properly your own, and 
when it is so sorely needed, it is very hard—very 
hard indeed ; I can’t help saying so.” 

Letty was silent, and Mrs. Fielding went on 
in a murmuring, plaintive strain. 

“It is the old story. Once poor, always poor, 
I think. The more one wants the less one has. 
I wonder those people are not ashamed to take 
Miss Skipjohn’s money and divide it among them- 
selves without even giving you a share. You have 
more right to it than any of them.” 

“‘ The law must decide, mother; it will be all 
according to law.” 

“* Law is one thing; justice is another. What 
Miss Skipjohn said to you amounted toa promise, 
and ought to be regarded as such. I say it is 
wrong, Letty, law or no law!” 

‘“‘We must not murmur, dear mother,” Miss 
Fielding answered ; “all is for the best, no doubt ; 
these things do not happen by chance.” 

“Then it is the more extraordinary that they 
should happen at all. David said truly about the 
wicked being in such prosperity.” 

Letty could sympathise entirely with her 
mother’s disappointment. There are very few 
people who can say with truth that they do not 
care about money, and they are for the most part 
people who have plenty. Letty felt that she did 
care about it very much. But Miss Skipjohn’s 
relatives were not, so far as she knew, particularly 
wicked nor particularly prosperous, and, though 
Mrs. Fielding’s remark was evidently meant for 
them, Letty could not but admit that it might not 
be altogether just. She made no reply, however, 
to her mother’s murmurings, for she thought it 
would not be becoming in her to do so. Mrs. 
Fielding, although just at that time dejected at 
the ‘prospect of parting with her daughter, and 
suffering from sickness as well, was usually as 
capable of recognising the guiding hand of a 
Divine Providence in all the changes and chances 
of life as the child whom she had educated and 
instructed. 

A gloomy silence prevailed for some minutes ; 
it was interrupted by the exclamation of one of 
the boys in the passage. 

“Letty,” he cried, “ here’s somebody wants 
you. Guess who it is!” 

He threw the door open as he spoke, and stood 
before his sister, breathless with excitement. 

“* How can I tell?” she answered quickly. 

“A gentleman! Guess! guess!” 

“Mr. Fox, perhaps ?” 

“No. Guess again!” 

Before she could answer a quick step was heard 
outside, and some one asked, ‘‘ May I come in ?” 

That voice! At the sound of it every nerve in 
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her flesh seemed to thrill; her heart throbbed 
and bounded ; her breath stopped. It was nearly 
dark in the room, but her eyes were instantly 
riveted upon the outline of a tall, masculine 
figure standing in the narrow doorway. It ap- 
proached with rapid step; she felt her hand 
seized and firmly held between two broad muscu- 
lar palms, and, though the room and all that it con- 
tained swam before her sight, she knew that it 
was Edward Calcott who stood by her. 

For a moment she was overcome by the sud- 
denness of the event and by the violence of her 
emotions. Calcott led her to a chair, and, stand- 
ing before it, looked down into her face. As soon 
as she had recovered herself a little she began to 
ask whence he had come, and when, and how; 
then checked herself, withdrew her hand gently 
from his grasp, and waited to hear what he would 
say. 

Lights were brought, and Edward Calcott, after 
he had spoken to Mrs. Fielding, with whom he 
had but a slight acquaintance, sat down between 
mother and daughter, and for a time kept silence. 
The elder lady began very soon to ply him with 
questions, which he answered without reserve, 
though he seemed to be overwhelmed with sorrow, 
and his voice shook and faltered as he spoke. 

“‘T have been in America,” he said—* in the 
States. You know perhaps why I went abroad ? 
I was annoyed about something that had been 
said, and I wanted to show that there was no 
foundation for it. I had good introductions and 
a little ready money, and | hoped to be able in a 
short time to gain a good position abroad, and to 
become independent of—of everybody. I could 
then return, I thought, make my peace with my 
poor dear aunt, for whom I had always a very warm 
affection—she was like a mother to me—and— 
and—but we will talk of that by-and-by.” 

“You must have been surprised to hear of her 
death,” Mrs. Fielding said. ‘‘ When did the sad 
intelligence reach you ?” 

*“*T never heard of it until I arrived here,” he 
answered. ‘I drove up to the old house not an 
hour ago, hoping and expecting to find her alive 
and well. I cannot tell you how I am shocked 
and pained. I am come to you to learn how it 
happened.” 

They were greatly surprised at hearing this. 
They had concluded, of course, when they saw 
him that he had heard of his aunt’s death through 
the papers, and had returned to England in con- 
sequence. 

“What brought you home, then ?” Mrs. Field- 
ing asked. 

‘** That letter.” 

“* What letter?” 

“* My aunt’s.” 

‘A letter from Miss Skipjohn ? 

“Yes. It was written from Liverpool only a 
few days after I sailed from England. I thought, 
of course, you knew of it.” 

“From Liverpool?” Miss Fielding repeated, a 
light beginning to dawn upon her mind. 

“Yes; I wrote to her before I went away, tell- 
ing her that I was about to leave England, but 
giving her, as I thought, no clue to where I was 


” 





going. She noticed the postmark and followed 
me to Liverpool. There she made inquiry at all 
the principal shipping offices, and looked over 
the passenger lists until she found my name, and 
in that way she contrived to forward a letter to 
me, which after some delays I received. It was 
so kind, so earnest, so humble even—I will show 
it you another time—bidding me return imme- 
diately, or at least write and tell her what I was 
doing, and promising—promising me all her 
money. But it was not that which brought me 
back to England.” 

“What then?” Letty asked, simply, hoping 
and expecting to hear him say that it was a desire 
to gratify his aunt and to show himself grateful 
for her kindness. 

He looked at Letty with a singular expression ; 
his lips just parted with a smile, but he said 
nothing. Her eyes drooped beneath his gaze 
and she did not repeat the question. 

But her mother did. ‘‘ What was it then?’ 
she asked, “that brought you home so quickly ?” 

“There was a condition attached to the pro- 
mise, and I wanted to make sure of it—of the 
condition, I mean. It was one of the last things 
I should have expected from my dear aunt, so 
little did I know what was in her heart.” 

‘“*T hate conditions in such cases,” said Mrs. 
Fielding, who was impatient and hard to please 
just then. 

“You will not hate this one, I hope,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘ It concerns you more than you suppose. 
I shall have to explain it to you and to ask your 
consent to it. And yours too, Letty,” he whis- 
pered, “‘ yours above all.” 

Letty could scarcely believe her ears. Was it 
possible that Miss Skipjohn, after objecting so 
positively, it might almost be said so fiercely, to 
the attentions which Edward Calcott had paid 
her, had ended by requiring that he should make 
her his wife? Yet what else could she understand 
from what he had said and from his manner of 
saying it ? 

There was silence for some minutes. Calcott 
felt that this was not the proper time for explain- 
ing himself more fully on the subject which was 
nearest his heart. He had not intended to say so 
much just yet, for he had not recovered from the 
shock inflicted so recently by the information of 
his aunt’s death. He had expected to find her at 
her usual occupations, and had been picturing to 
himself as he drove towards the house the plea- 
sure she would feel at seeing him arrive and the 
satisfaction he should himself experience in making 
his peace with her and assuring her of his affec- 
tion for her. He had been too much absorbed 
with these thoughts to notice the lonely and de- 
serted appearance of the house as he approached 
it, and the brief but ready answer which the per- 
son left in charge had uttered in reply to his eager 
inquiry for Miss Skipjohn had fallen like lkead 
upon his heart. ‘Miss Skipjohn? Dead and 
buried weeks agone!” 

Mrs. Fielding was the first to break the 
silence. ‘ Have you heard about the will?” she 
said. 

“‘T have heard nothing,” he answered. “I have 
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seen no one except the woman at the house. 
She was a stranger, and I could not talk to 
her.” 

‘*You will be disappointed then, like Letty. 
Promises are not worth much. There is no will, 
and the property is being scrambled for. It will 
be divided up amongst a score of people, and 
there will not be much for anybody.” 

“No will!” he exclaimed,: scarcely under- 
standing how much was involved in the asser- 
tion. 

“No will,” she repeated. 

‘“* But there was one.” 

“Yes, but Miss Skipjohn destroyed it—tore it 
to pieces, and then burnt it to make sure work 
of it.” 

“True. But my aunt told me in her letter 
that she had made another, or was on the point 
of doing so.” 

‘She never did it. She put it off, I suppose, 
until she should reach home, and then her end 
was so sudden that there was no time. Letty 
was to have had a legacy, but there is not so 
much as a shilling for her. So much for pro- 
mises !” 

The thought flashed across Edward Calcott’s 
mind at this moment that in that case there would 
be nothing for him. Nothing, at all events, com- 
pared to what he had been led to expect. He 
might be entitled to a small share in the distribu- 
tion as a half-nephew, if such a relationship could 
be recognised at law, but in any case it could be 
but a trifle. He grew confused; a vision: of 
grievous, heartbreaking consequences rose before 
him ; he was weary with conflicting emotions, and 
longed to be alone that he might take a calm and 
deliberate view of all the circumstances, and make 
up his mind about them. 

“IT think I will go and talk to Mr. Fox,” he 
said. ‘‘ He can tell me all about these matters. 
I do not see my way clearly. It is late, but I 
shall find him at his home, perhaps, and he will 
not refuse to see me. I had better say good 
night now.” 

“You will come in again, will you not?” said 
Mrs. Fielding. ‘‘ We shall be anxious to hear 
what he says.” 

**T will call to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow!” Letty exclaimed. “I am go- 
ing away to-morrow.” 

She had almost forgotten that, according to 
present arrangements, to-morrow was to see her 
on her way to London. The fact now recurred 
to her, and brought with it a sudden pang. The 
events of the last hour rendered the prospect of 
her departureat such a moment doubly painful. 

“Going away?” Calcott replied. ‘ Where 
to?” 

“To London.” 

“ For how long ? 

“For weeks, or perhaps for months. I have 
accepted an engagement there.” 

“You must not go to-morrow,” he replied. 
‘“‘We must have time to think, and talk, and— 
settle something.” 

“Certainly,” said Mrs. Fielding. ‘We must 
have time. You can write, or send a telegram to 
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Mrs. McGrowther; two or three days can make 
little or no difference to her.” 

“I promised,” Letty said; “and I ought to 
go.” 

“It is out of the question,” said Calcott ; 
“but I'll come in again to-night, if it is not too 
late when I have seen Fox, and talk it over.” 

He left the room without taking leave, and 
went his way; walking at first very rapidly under 
the influence of excitement, but slackening his 
speed unconsciously as he endeavoured to review 
the circumstances of his position, and to think 
over what ought to be done or could be done. 

It was a difficult question, and a very painful 
one. The change which had taken place in his 
prospects within the last two hours was extra- 
ordinary, and the disappointment he had suffered 
could scarcely be exaggerated. He had landed 
early in the morning at Liverpool, and had come 
at once to Jauntingford, expecting to find there a 
kind friend to welcome him, a competency 
secured, and the woman of his choice as a wife in 
prospect! The first was dead; the second lost; 
and the third—going away on the morrow to a 
dependent position among strangers! Whether 
he should ever be able to claim her hand was 
quite uncertain. He had sacrificed his prospects 
in America by his hasty return, and had spent a 
great deal of moneyto no purpose. Now he must 
again cross the Atlantic to recover, if possible, 
the position which he had abandoned, unless— 
but he had very little hope of that—unless some 
share of his aunt’s estate might be assigned to 
him as a distant relative. In a very desponding 
and unhappy state of mind he reached Mr. Fox’s 
door. ‘The lawyer was at home, and, on sending 
in his name, he was at once admitted. 

Meantime Miss Fielding, regardless of her 
mother’s arguments as to the morrow, went up to 
her room to continue her preparations for the 
journey. Much as she would have liked to post- 
pone it, she felt that there was little to be 
gained by such a measure, and that nothing short 
of necessity would justify it. She did not get on 
very quickly; stopping sometimes to meditate, 
losing her things, packing and unpacking, and 
getting into a state of confusion very unusual 
with her under ordinary circumstances. She was 
still busy, and still far from the end of her task, 
when a knock at the door warned her that Ed- 
ward Calcott had returned; and hastily putting 
her things together, she descended to the sitting- 
room. Her mother was not there, but Calcott 
was waiting for her. 

“Well ?” she said, “‘ what have you heard ? 

“Nothing. I have seen Mr. Fox; but he could 
only repeat what you had already told me. There 
are many distant relatives, and I am one of them. 
There will be very little for me: perhaps nothing. 
I come in somewhere; but so far off that it is 
useless thinking about it.” 

They sat side by side for a long time talking 
together; not altogether hopeless; not altogether 
unhappy; avoiding, as far as possible, the present 
question and looking forward to what the future 
might have in store forthem. ‘Their hope might 
well be called “‘the dream of those who are 
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awake ;” for there was very little reason to expect 
that it would ever turn out a reality: but even to 
dream together and to dream the same dreams 
was pleasant for a time. 

Edward Calcott rose at length to go. Even 
then they stood side by side in silence looking at 
the fire for some time longer. Calcott had pro- 
mised to come again early next morning; and if 
Letty should persist in going to London, he would 
go with her. 

“Good night,” he said, at last. 

“Good night,” she replied. 

There was a letter or paper lying upon the 
table in a foolscap envelope ; she took it up and 
offered it to him. “Is this yours?” she said. 

““No,” he replied, in a dismal and absent 
manner without looking at it. ‘‘ No; it’s not 
mine.” 

“A circular, I suppose,” she said, turning it 
over and observing that it bore no direction. 

She opened it carelessly, cast her eye over it, 
and uttered an exclamation. 

“ What—what—what can this mean? 


cried, 


” 


she 





“WHAT CAN THIS MEAN?’ 


Calcott approached and looked over her shoul- 
der. Her hand trembled so that he could scarcely 
read. The writing was familiar to him. Miss 
Skipjohn’s! The first line was in larger charac- 
ters than the rest, and they both read it aloud. 


“IN THE NAME OF Gop, AMEN.” 


_ It was a will. A will duly written and executed. 
Very short; containing about half a dozen be- 





quests—a handsome sum for Miss Letitia Field- 
ing, a legacy to each of the servants, and the 
residue to Edward Calcott for his own use abso- 
lutely. The date coincided exactly with that of 
Miss Skipjohn’s letter to her nephew: the will 
had been written and executed at Liverpool, and 
was witnessed by some persons belonging to the 
hotel there, at which Miss Skipjohn had lodged. 
A few minutes sufficed to make these details 
known to the two readers, though the words 
seemed even then to swim before their eyes. 

“‘ Where did it come from ?” they exclaimed in 
a breath, looking at each other with amaze- 
ment. 

“Mr. Fox must have given it to you,” said 
Letty. 

“Certainly not; it was lying on this table when 
I entered the room. I had no idea it concerned 
me, but thought it was something of your own.” 

“* And I supposed that it was yours.” 

It was utterly incomprehensible! Had any one 
been playing them a trick? Was it a cruel hoax ? 
Impossible. No one would be guilty of such a 
thing. Besides, this was Miss Skipjohn’s hand- 
writing. It was peculiar: the letters were round, 
distinct, characteristic: to imitate them would 
have been impossible. 

“‘One could aimost suppose,” said Calcott, in a 
low voice, “‘that my poor dear aunt had been 
unable to rest in her grave, and had come back to 
bring her will from its hiding-place, wherever that 
may have been, and to give it to us.” 

Letty looked round her with a slight shiver, but 
soon recovered herself, and again they stood side 
by side, a little closer together than before, gazing 
upon the wonderful document, but without ap- 
proaching any nearer to a solution of the mystery. 

“‘I wonder whether Jane is gone yet,” said 
Letty, at length. “She can tell us perhaps 
whether any one has been to the house this even- 
ing.” 

Jane was a girl who came in occasionally to 
help with the house-work—for Mrs. Fielding kept 
no regular servant. She was the daughter of a 
poor woman who lived at no great distance, and 
had been assisting Letty in some of her tasks that 
evening. Jane was gone, but Calcott learnt where 
she was to be found, and fetched her back again. 

“The mystery is out!” he cried, joyously, as he 
brought her into the room. 

Jane told her own story. Miss Fielding had 
given her, among other little matters, her small 
travelling-bag to mend. The lining of it was 
torn, and as she was sewing it up she discovered 
this paper, which had slipped between the lining 
and the bag. She brought it into the room to give 
it to Miss Fielding, but, finding no one there, laid 
it upon the table, and forgot afterwards to speak 
about it. 

The bag was the same which, it may be 
remembered, Miss Skipjohn had taken with her 
when she left home so suddenly in search of her 
nephew. ‘The will had been placed in it as soon 
as executed, and had been lying there ever since 
in concealment. 

Letty did not go to London next morning. A 
letter was sent to Mrs. McGrowther with many 
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apologies, entreating that she might be released 
from her engagement ; and the style of that lady’s 
wrathful and indignant answer gave occasion for 
renewed congratulation to Letty that she had 
escaped the ‘‘ comfortable home and kind treat- 
ment and happy Christmas ” which had been pro- 
mised her in the McGrowther household. 

Mrs. McGrowther was not the only person who 
felt aggrieved at the unexpected turn of events. 
The hundred-and-one next-of-kin—they were con- 
stantly increasing in number—were all more or 
‘ess indignant. Those who had before upbraided 
the poor deceased lady for not making a will were 
loudest in their denunciations now that a will was 


America or somewhere had contrived to make 
one for her?” 

But all their clamour was of no avail. The 
will was proved. Not a doubt of its validity 
could be established; the witnesses were found 
without difficulty and confirmed their attestations, 
though they had known little or nothing of the 
contents of the document or of the lady whose 
signature they had witnessed. Edward Calcott 
was sole executor, and lost no time in asserting 
his rights. All for whom legacies were provided 
were well satisfied, and what more could be ex- 
pected ? 

“There are no ‘conditions’ after all,” said 





































found. Mr. Cranch regretted more than ever that 
he had given up possession—having, in fact, been 
compelled to do so by the inconveniences of his 
situation. Mr. Winch protested that no one 
should wind up the estate, will or no will, but 
himself. One and all agreed that the circum- 
stances attending the discovery of the unwelcome 
document were suspicious; many pronounced it a 
forgery. A general resolution was adopted to 
dispute it to the uttermost. ‘‘ See what trouble 
and expense they had all been put to! See how 
many journeys they had made, how much time 
they had wasted, what lawyers’ bills were impend- 
ing! Was all this to be endured because an 
eccentric old woman had neglected to make a 
will, or because some unprincipled persons from 
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THEY RESOLVE TO DISPUTE THE WILL. 


Calcott to Letty when they were alone one day 


soon after the discovery of the will. 

‘* No,” she answered. 

** You have your legacy and I have mine. It 
was very thoughtful and considerate of my aunt 
to leave us free on the point to which she referred 
in her letter.” 

“It was kind,” said Letty, thoughtfully. 

“Kindly meant, at all events,” he answered. 
“She had been used to have her own way all her 
life, but gave that up at last. She wished us 
to have our way this time and to do as we should 
please. And we,will do as we please, won't 
we?” 

‘“* Yes,” she replied, placing her hand in his. 

And they did so, not long afterwards. 
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OVER DOVREFJELD THROUGH ROMSDAL AND OVERLAND TO BERGEN, 


|’ is a delightful ten hours’ steam by the bi- 
weekly steamer from Soholt to Merok, first 
on the Slynsfjord, a branch of the Nordalsfjord, 
which is also called Nord, and Storfjord nearer its 
mouth. Cultivated sunny slopes give place on 
entering the main arm to scenes of a wilder and 
grander type. High mountains seamed with 
many a waterfall enclose it on all sides, boat- 
houses and hay-barns dotting the narrow strand 
at their base. Sometimes one is quite shut in in 
charming little bays to steam up to the hamlet 
nestling at their head. A cool wind is wafted 
from snow and ice-clad summits contrasting with 
a deep blue sky rivalling the clear waters below 
which reflect every passing cloudlet. After touch- 
ing at Hellesylt, grandly situated on the Sunelven 
branch, the Lodden steamed across a wide wind- 
swept cross-current to the spot where a gleam of 
light against the dark cliff walls marked the gate- 
way of the Geiranger, steepest and narrowest of 
all the fjords, hemmed in by inaccessible rocks 
which shut out the sun and nearly all the sky. 
Water streams down them in straight volume with 
deep roar, or glides in silvery waves over the 
black rocks. At the broadest end lies the scat- 
tered hamlet of Merok, with its white octagon 
church on the hill amid meadows outlined with 
hay-drying fences. A broad torrent fussily rush- 
ing in grey cascades here falls into the dark rock- 
shadowed waters. Abrupt snow-patched peaks 
close the vista. The Lodden anchors off here 
for the night, and the passengers overflow the 
primitive inns ashore to be rowed on board again 
at the early hour of § a.m. in response to the 
shrill urgent summons from the steam-pipe. 
Under such circumstances the early coffee with 
rusk (kavringer), invariably served on Scandinavian 
steamers, is very welcome. ‘The Geiranger looked 
grand and awesome in the morning light; dark- 
ness adds but little to its gloom. Hellesyit was 
again reached in an hour, so after breakfasting at 
the inn by the landing-stage we profited by the 
early hour to start for the Norangsdal and Jérund 
fjord, usually visited from there in a long day’s 
excursion. 

For a few miles the carriage road ascends 
through rocky pine glades, in the midst of which 
the noisy mountain river, the Sunelv, plunges 
madly down to the fjord, to which it gives its 
name. The view over the wide stretch of placid 
blue water hemmed in by grey cliffs and purple 
mountains glittering on every side with snow and 
waterfalls, is one of entrancing beauty. Soon we 
turn to the right off the excellent highway into 
the Nebbedal, a cheerless little valley enclosed by 
a white ridge of peaks from 4,000 to 5,000 feet 
high, and girt midway with thick plantations of 
birches. The cavernous summits of the Kvitegg 
are filled with snow-strewn glaciers. At the 
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lonely post-hut of Fibelstad-Haugen the carriage 
road ends, and the Norangsdal must be traversed 
on horseback or foot. Mounted on stout ponies, 
ill provided with girthing or saddlery—a man’s 
saddle falling to my lot—we started up the rocky 
path, passing silent dark tarns and rich green hay 
pastures dotted with little black saeter huts in- 
habited by the hardy maids who were then wan- 
dering with their herds of cows and ponies and 
knitting industriously as they walked. A wilder- 
ness of stones engulfs the murmuring Norangselv, 
and at a desolate spot where sunbeam rarely 
enters snow lay in the valley itself, in some places 
old, and therefore red, and contrasting vividly 
with the grim rocks. In_less than two hours the 
boat and post-station of Oie, on a broad platcau 
at the head of the Norangs fjord, came into view. 
It is a very lonely one, overshadowed by towering 
mountains covered with grass to the very edge of 
the blue waters of the bay. Cattle are the chief 
support of the poverty-stricken family occupying 
the wretched hut with a hole in the bare rafters 
as a vent for the smoke rising from the wood fire 
burning on the open corner hearth. A single 
straw bed covered with a coarse rug accommodated 
the family; oatcake, sour milk, and the relics of 
a dried mutton haunch were set forth without 
knife or platter on the rough table. 

Here we ordered a boat with three men, “ ror 
folk,” but the crew of the old tub eventually 
forthcoming consisted of a woman, a youth, anda 
boy, all clad in coarse blue serge and red woollen 
caps. They pulled well together on the placid 
lake-like Norangsbay, sole branch of the Jérund 
fjord which communicates direct with the sea. 
Our boat was the only craft afloat on the deep 
blue waters ruffled by the leaping trout, cows 
grazed leisurely on the richly carpeted but preci- 
pitous shores, and here and there a goat leapt 
from crag to crag. At the junction of the Jérund 
fjord near the hamlet of Saeb6 the weakness of 
our crew was manifest; there was a strong breeze 
from the sea twenty-five miles off, and heavy drops 
of rain began to fall. Dark cloud masses lowered 
threateningly over the lofty chain of peculiar cap- 
shaped crests deeply set with snow and large 
glaciers which dominate this really grand arm of 
the sea. The waves were lashed into fury and 
beat so strongly against our boat, and the scratch 
crew strove with such vain effort to make head- 
way against the rapid cross current, that we were 
compelled, however reluctant, to order them 
about. Once this was with difficulty accom- 
plished by waiting for the help of a big wave; we 
were soon in sheltered waters, back at Oie, and 
mounted for the return journey. Hellesylt was 
safely reached at nine p.m., after a long but truly 
enjoyable day of varied scenes and experiences 
enhanced by delightiul companionship. It was, 
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however, the unanimous opinion of the trio that 
it would be advisable to visit the Jérund fjord 
from the mouth, that is to say, to travel by the 
Lodden to Aalesund, at the sea end of the 
Norddals fjord, take thence next day another 
steamer to Orsten on the Orsten fjord, and drive 
to Standal, midway up the Jérund fjord, then 
row to Reise, near Saebé, for the night, and pro- 
ceed by boat to Oie to take horse for Hellesylt or 
Grodaas. 

Next day we started for Grodaas, for a brief 
while ascending, nothing loath, the same road by 
the bed of the Sunelv, but passing by the entrance 
of the Nebbedal to wind through a succession of 
romantic valleys enshrined in the heart of snow- 
clad mountains. Our stolkjaerre was accompa- 
nied from Indre-Haugen by a pretty little foal a 
few weeks old, which gambolled alongside its 
mother in the shafts, or darted in front, first of one 
wheel and then the other, to the embarrassment of 
the driver. Midway we halted to seek out a 
lovely “fos” hidden in a pine glade, and appa- 
rently issuing from a rock to be engulphed 
below in another hidden chasm, its source and 
outflow alike a mystery. Then the road descends 
into the broad Hornindal into the level of the 
beautiful lake. The hotel overlooks its wood- 
surrounded waters and a fine fall. The stage 
from Grodaas to Faleide is at first a very hilly one, 
leading through noble forests of spruce, fir, and 
pines, affording grateful shade. At the summit 
of the ridge there is a magnificent retrospect over 
the valleys and ranges already traversed. Then it 
plunges into the forest again, passes three lonely 
little tarns which reflect the trees in their silent 
depths, and at last commences a rapid descent to 
Faleide, on the Indvik fjord, of which ocva- 
sional glimpses are obtained as the road winds 
through ravine after ravine, each of more entranc- 
ing beauty. The wooded mountains are just seen 
from above, then on a level, and at last as the 
shores of the fjord are reached they become in- 
visible and we look up at a bare chasm of rock 
wall. A strong crew of four men rowed us 
swiftly, chattering incessantly, across the grand 
fjord in the calm evening light to Utviken, at the 
head, where we were well housed at the Lan- 
handler’s, or chief merchant’s (a general store), for 
the night. 

It is necessary to start early in the morning to 
walk up one of the steepest and longest hills in 
Norway. For a mile the road rises straight up 
from the fjord, and then winds among the moun- 
tains, affording magnificent views of the land- 
locked waters below the wooded heights already 
traversed, and dazzling snow and ice-clad ranges 
in the far distance. Then it plunges for a while 
into a cool pine forest, to emerge on an open 
moorland, beyond the limit of trees covered with 
undergrowth of juniper, alpine flowers, and strewn 
with boulders. At the summit of this elevated 
plateau the great snowfield of the Jostedal comes 
into view, and long remains so as we descend 
into a wide and fertile valley watered by a broad 
and winding silver stream which flows into the 
Bredheims Vand lying a thousand feet below the 
prosperous hamlet of Moldestad. The peasant 














owner who had tramped hitherto alongside his 
horse, then seated himself on the shaft of the 
stolkjaerre, and drove a headlong gallop down to 
the level of the lake to the boat-house of Red, 
where we again changed the mode of conveyance. 
Thence three stout rowers, who chattered and 
chewed and caulked their leaky boat at intervals, 
pulled us eight miles across the lake, which in- 
creases in beauty at its southern end. The poor 
station of Férde is most romantically situated, 
shut in here by grand purple mountains. One 
ridge is cleft as it were in twain by a magnificent 
waterfall, pouring in sparkling volume down the 
face of the cliff. The ensuing ascent of the wind- 
ing gorge of the Storelv, or big river, is one of 
the most beautiful bits of scenery in all Norway- 
The torrent rushes below in mad cascades at the 
foot of a precipice of boulders hidden in ferns 
and mosses, while on the left of the narrow high- 
way rise solemn purple mountains seamed with 
rippling falls of silvery water. At one point a 
towering pine-crowned boulder has fallen in mid- 
stream and half checks the murmuring river. 
This is a lonely dell, fit haunt for elves and fairies. 
At the upper end of the long Jélstervand, where 
we have to change horses, the road runs along by 
the shores of the lake with the snowfields and 
mountains of the Jostedal fjeld in full range of 
vision, each of the many spurs furrowed with large 
glaciers of deep blue and green colour, while far 
as the eye can travel the spotless snow mantle 
stretches, with darker peaks emerging at intervals. 
At the lower end of the lake we halted for the 
night at the inn of Nedre Vasenden, not very pic- 
turesquely situated. 

It was a pleasant stage to the pretty village and 
excellent post-inn at Fdérde-Hafstad, through 
forest glades, by clear lakelets, and many water- 
falls. One is specially remarkable, pouring mid- 
way out of the rock in great volume, in an open, 
park-like scene, where the agricultural college of 
Mo—by far the most important edifice seen since 
leaving Molde—is most romantically placed. As 
the Forde postmaster had sent on a “ Forbud” to 
Langeland there was no delay at that poor and 
solitary station, which is a slow one. A good, 
strong peasant’s horse galloped merrily through 
hilly lanes and over breezy mooriands, and the 
fragrant woods surrounding the large and luxuri- 
ous hotel at Sande. Our next steed also belonged 
to a peasant, whose tiny son of nine acted as 
postboy. This horse developed a most incon- 
venient and unusual propensity for shying on 
entering the exquisite little ravine of the Vad- 
heimsdal. This deepens as it narrows, and winds 
by the side of a pellucid stream, half hidden by 
moss-grown boulders and overhanging ferns of 
a brilliant green colour, contrasting with the 
warmer tones of the walls of rock rising two 
thousand feet upwards. At last the little bay of 
Vadheim, an inlet of the Sogn fjord, came into 
view far below, enclosed by the sheer precipitous 
walls of the barren Sogn crests, then glowing rosy 
in the reflected rays of the declining sun—a charm- 
ing picture, and fitting close to the varied beauties 
of the overland route to Bergen, the glories of 
which remain indelibly graven on the memory. 
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The steamer from Bergen soon came up to the 
pier, and avoiding the monotonous seaward mouth 
of the great Sogn fjord, we journeyed all that 
summer night on its finest inland arms, touching at 
many places hemmed in by enormous mountains 
bristling with glaciers, and often furrowed from 
summit to water base with foaming waterfalls fed 
from the great snowfields on the high plateau, 
and reflected in the calm unfathomable depths of 
the great channel. Laerdalséren, reached at early 
morn, is situated in the midst of most impressive 
scenery. A visit up the defile to the church of 
Borgund, twenty-five miles inland, should not 
have been omitted, as it would have comprised 
the finest part of the Laerdal and Valders route to 
Kristiania, the second of the three direct high- 
ways from the western to the southern coast. The 
steamer continued her course through still nar- 
rower devious ways, from which there seemed no 
outlet. The onward rush of the ship through the 
cool air and water, and the murmuring falls, alone 
broke the profound silence of these lonely land- 
locked bays. 

The Naeré fjord is gloomy even in the brightest 
summer sun, so completely is it shut in by preci- 
pitous crags, girt with dark waters. The hamlet 
of Gudvangen faces another grand defile, wild 
and striking, the waters from the uplands stream- 
ing down the high cliffs at a spot where they are 
over three thousand feet in height. 

The valley is wild and beautiful. The grey 
cliffs of granite rise so perpendicularly that the 
goats feeding on the scanty herbage can scarcely 
find a foothold. Above them tower bare 
“knut” of rounded granite gleaming white ; 
below a silvery river sparkles and winds. At the 
southern end a conical hill rises abruptly for a 
thousand feet and closes up the valley. Down it 
rush two falls of diverse beauty; one, a broad 
volume, pours into a rock chasm emerging in 
cascades ; the other leaps the cliff, a column of 
misty spray. As we mount slowly up the long 
series of zigzags, trying alike to pedestrians and 





horses, the retrospect down the valley to the fjord, 
with the Kilefos now a seeming streak against the 
enclosing walls, is one of the most entrancing in 
Norway. Once the Stalheimsklev is surmounted, 
a broad and fertile plain lies before you. Through 
it the road winds to Vinje, where a halt for rest 
or relay in the twenty-eight miles stage from the 
steamer to Vossevangen is usually made. Soon 
after the scenery changes. Soft wooded hill 
ranges bound the horizon, and we enter another 
pleasant river gorge. Once past the rippling 
series of rock ledge falls, the Tvindefos, there is 
nothing to note before arriving at Voss, one of 
the least interesting of villages so far as scenic 
surroundings are concerned. But it is greatly 
frequented, and has become a mere suburb of 
Bergen since the recent completion of the rail 

way, a very well-built road, which follows the 
windings of mild lakes and fjords, passes through 
the wooded hills in forty tunnels, or rounds them 
in curves by the barren shores of many a lake 
until Bergen comes into view. 

The Natural History Museum belonging to the 
city is a remarkably good one, with rich and well- 
kept series of the Scandinavian land fauna in sum- 
mer and winter dress, the fishes and invertebrate 
life of the northern seas, and a rare assembly of 
whales of every age and kind. A visit to the bi- 
weekly fish market on the quay is very amusing, 
as the fishermen and maids, in quaint and becom. 
ing costumes, chaffer and barter away their hard- 
earned harvest of the sea with the shopkeepers 
and maid-servants of the town with astonishing 
energy and considerable humour. Many kinds of 
fishes are kept aiive for sale in the boats, and a 
freshly-caught “réd fisk,” or “‘red fish (Sebastes 
Norvegicus), the size and shape of a carp, but of 
very different quality, is certainly a great delicacy. 
The environs of Bergen are very picturesque, and 
the longer one stays the better one likes the city 
and its bright citizens. It is in truth far livelier 
than the southern capital. 


AGNES CRANE. 
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THE QUEEN’S 


[* the Trade Marks Act of 1883 it seemed good 
to the draughtsman to insert the following 
clause :— 


“‘ Any person who, without the authority of her Majesty, 
or any of the Royal family, or of any Government depart- 
ment, assumes or uses in connection with any trade, business, 
calling, or profession, the Royal Arms, or arms so nearly 
resembling the same as to be calculated to deceive, in such a 
manner as to be calculated to lead other persons to believe 
that he is carrying on his trade, business, calling, or profes- 
sion by or under such authority as aforesaid, shall be liable 
on summary conviction to a fine not exceeding twenty 
pounds.” 


A straightforward section enough, perhaps, and 





one designed to prevent imposition. Unfortu- 


TRADESMEN. 


nately, however, it placed yet another means of 
annoyance in the hands of that very undesirable 
individual the common informer. Up to the pre- 
sent his efforts have brought him little pecuniary 
advantage, but the publicity he has directed to the 
possible penalty has resulted in a great taking 
down of the emblems of loyalty from our shop 
fronts, and a grand reform in the decoration of 
our billheads and paper bags. 

As a matter of fact, not half the firms displaying 
the Royal Arms had authority to do so. The 
popular idea, a very natural one, was that all who 
at any time had supplied the Queen with goods 
were justified in exhibiting the Royal Arms. No 
one, however, had a right to display the arms or 
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assume he was “ by appointment” unless he: held 
a warrant to supply the Queen at one of the 
palaces. 

In former reigns the warrants would seem to 
have been granted almost at haphazard. In one 
case we wot of, a lithographer submitted to King 
William and Queen Adelaide a few pictures he had 
produced, drawn by a well-known artist. The 
pictures were duly admired, and a warrant shortly 
afterwards received contained the names of the 
printer and the artist, and appointed them “ Litho- 
graphers to the King and Queen.” Great was the 
astonishment of the printer and his friend at being 
thus made partners in spite of themselves, but 
like sensible men they accepted the inevitable and 
henceforth displayed their names together, though 
their only partnership, past or future, existed in 
the imagination. 

Asa rule, the warrants up to King William’s reign 
were given as rewards for political services. During 
the last fifty years, however, a great change has taken 
place in matters courtly, and the modern warrants 
are all issued irrespective of the party tenets of the 
grantee. ‘The old warrants were made out to firms, 
and were so phrased that they might be taken to be 
perpetual. The new ones are to individuals, and 
only hold good for so long as the Lord Chamberlain 
shall see fit. Owing tothe new act, several of the 
possessors of the carved device appealed to the 
Lord Chamberlain to help them out of their diffi- 
culty by granting them the necessary warrant to dis- 
play it. Where there had been no record of a 
warrant having been issued, the request appears 
always to have been refused; where it was ad- 
mitted that the business had changed hands by 
sale since the old warrant had been granted, the 
request was likewise refused; but in the few cases 
where it was possible to prove that the business 
had only changed hands by family descent, a new 
warrant was granted, voidable by death, retire- 
ment, or bankruptcy. 

We have spoken of the Lord Chamberlain as 
granting the warrants; this, however, we did 
merely by way of example, for three other high 
oflicials have similar powers. The Queen’s house- 
hold has four heads of departments—the Lord 
Steward for the food, the Lord Chamberlain for the 
furniture, the Master of the Horse for the journeys, 
and the Mistress of the Robes for the apparel. 
Besides all that pertains to eating and drinking, 
the Lord Steward has charge of the gardens and 
everything necessary for the administration of the 
staff of which he is the head. Under the Lord 
Chamberlain is placed the control of the churches 
and chapels, the arts and amusements, and all that 
cannot be claimed by the other departments. The 
Master of the Horse controls the stables and all 
their gear, and under his superintendence there 
consequently come the coachmen and footmen. 
The Mistress of the Robes is concerned with dress 
only—during a King’s reign her place is taken by 
the Groom of the Stole. 

To each of these departments, at the several 
palaces, the purveyors are appointed by warrant 
—the warrants of each department being of a 
different distinguishing colour. Hence the number 
of appointments is a large one, and, fromthe official 
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list published on the 1st of January, we find that 
the warrants of the Queen’s tradesmen number 
545. Of these 194 come from the Lord Steward, 
228 from the Lord Chamberlain, 93 from the 
Master of the Horse, and 30 from the Mistress of 
the Robes. 

Taking the last department first—it being the 
smallest, and that perhaps most interesting to our 
lady readers—we find it comprises 8 silk mercers, 
5 lacemen, 2 each of furriers, hairdressers, hatters, 
hosiers, milliners and shoemakers, and a draper, 
an Indian shawlman, an outfitter, a tailor, and a 
woollen manufacturer. The Master of the Horse 
divides his patronage among 15 tailors, 12 coach- 
makers, 11 saddlers, 9 posting-masters, 5 veteri- 
nary surgeons, 4 gold-lace-men, 4 upholsterers, 
3 hatters, and 34 other tradesmen throughout the 
country. ‘The Lord Steward employs at various 
times and places, 14 grocers, 14 florists, 13 bakers, 
13 butchers, 11 coal merchants, 10 wine merchants, 
9 china and glass merchants, 7 ironmongers, 7 
chandlers, 6 fishmongers, 6 fruiterers, 6 confec- 
tioners, and 6 brewers, § mineral-water makers, 5 
linen-drapers, and 62 others, whom we need not 
stop to particularise. ‘The most varied depart- 
ment is that of the Lord Chamberlain, his 228 
purveyors being very evenly divisible under some 
58 headings. 

Taking the four lists together, we find 15 book- 
sellers, 5 bookbinders, 17 druggists, 15 cabinet- 
makers, 6 carvers, 12 clockmakers, 9 dyers, 
7 embroiderers, 22 goldsmiths, 6 piano-makers, 9 
hatters, 13 ironmongers, 15 linen-drapers, 6 music- 
sellers, 6 photographers, 11 printers, 16 tailors, 
8 turners, 13 harness-makers, and 13 coach-builders, 
all holding warrants of appointment. And besides 
these, there is the great bulk of the tradesmen 
whom we have not mentioned. Our tabulated 
list, which we need not here give in detail, shows 
125 different trades, and of these there are only 
47 cases of one warrant only been held. In short, 
as our readers have perhaps by this time begun to 
suspect, the warrant does not mean so very much 
after all. It is an honour; those who hold it have 
at one time or other supplied the palace, but the 
palace does not depend exclusively for its supplies 
on those who hold the warrants. 

There is some interest in tracing the develop- 
ment of the present departments that grant the 
warrants. Times have greatly changed since 
the angry monarch, in the person of the short- 
tempered Conqueror, driven to desperation by 
the rawness and toughness of the crane he was 
carving, could attempt to punch the Lord Stew- 
ard’s head—he being the person responsible for 
providing such a mockery of a joint. The Earl 
of Kenmare, too, would be somewhat surprised 
to receive an essay on bedmaking from his 
sovereign, such as was sent by Henry viir to his 
Lord Chamberlain. There should be, says the 
bluff monarch in this curious lecture on domestic 
economy— 


*“*A yoman with a dagger to searche the strawe of the 
kynge’s bedde that there be none untreuth therein. And this 
yoman to caste up the bedde of downe uppon that, and oon 
of them to tomble over yt for the serche thereof. Then they 
to bete and trifle the sayde bedde and to laye oon then the 
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bolster without touching of the bedde where as it aught to 
lye. 

Item, the gentlyman ussher aught toforbede that no manner 
of man dosett any dysshe upon the Kinge’s bedde, for fere of 


hurtying of the Kinge’s ryche counterpoynt that lyeth 
therupon, And that the sayd ussher take goode heede that 


noo man wipe or rubbe their handes uppon none arras of the 
Kynges, whereby they might bee hurted, in the chambr 
where the Kynge ys specially, and in all other.” 

Than which nothing can be more judicious. 

In the old days the order of our great officers 
—all of them merely high domestics—was Grand 
Seneschal, High Justiciary, Seneschal, Constable, 
Marshal, Chamberlain, Chancellor, and Treasurer. 
‘The Grand Seneschal (the Dapifer Angliz or Lord 
High Steward) was the head of all the state depart- 
ments. As it was with us, so it was among the 
Franks, where the office was the stepping-stone to 
greatness. Charles Martel rose from the position 
to be king; the Plantagenets were hereditary 
Seneschals of the French monarchs; and as 
another instance of a similar rise we may quote 
the Stuart kings of Scotland. 

In England the Lord High Stewardship was 
hereditary. ‘The first to hold the office was Wil- 
liam FitzOsborne, Earl of Hereford. The next 
was Hugh Grantmesnil, Lord of Hinkley; Robert 
Beaumont, Earl of Leicester, received it from 
him by marriage, and left it to his namesake, 
his son. From the second of these Roberts 
Simon de Montfort inherited it by marriage, and 
he left it to his son the great chief of the barons. 
Dreading the power it conferred, the king hence- 
forth kept itin his own family ; and we have seven 
Royal High Stewards, Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, 
son of Henry 111; Thomas, his son; Henry of 
Lancaster, his heir; Henry of Monmouth, his heir; 
John of Gaunt; Henry Bolingbroke ; and Thomas, 
the second son of Henry rv. With him the office 
ended; he was the last Lord High Steward. 

Who then is the Lord Steward? The old Lord 
Steward of the Household, who came into pro- 
minence when the Chief Justiciary disappeared. 
He was at first of considerable consequence, but 
the act of 28 Edward 1 limited his authority to 
“trespasses within the verge,”"—the verge being 
the limit of the court headquarters, and contain- 
ing a dozen miles—and much of his duty was 
taken over by the Court of King’s Bench. Now, 
as we have seen, he is merely at the head of one 
of the palace departments. 

The Constable is another officer who has dis- 
appeared. Formerly the Constable had to lead 
the van of the army in attack, and command the 
rear in retreat. His duties, however, were soon 
shared by the Marshal, an official who did not 
necessarily derive his name from the French Maré- 
chal, but rather from the old German Marach (a 

. horse) and schalch (a servant), the “ shal” having 
the same meaning as in seneschal. Constable 
and Marshal have fallen in the world. The High 
Constable has gone altogether; we have the Con- 
Stable of the Tower and —of the “force.” The 
Karl Marshal still exists, the shadow of his former 
self. Our Field-Marshals have nothing in com- 
mon with him; they are but importations from 
the Continental armies. 

The list of great officers was gradually altered, 











and in the time of Edward 1, owing to the 
creation of new offices and the lapse of old ones, 
the order of precedence is given as follows :— 
Chancellor, ‘Treasurer, Lord Steward, Lord 
Admiral, Lord Marshal, Keeper of Privy Seal, 
Chamberlain, Treasurer, Controller of Household, 
Chancellor of Exchequer. In the time of Henry 
vill the list becomes Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Treasurer, Lord President of the Council, Lord 
Privy Seal, Great Chamberlain of England, Con- 
stable of England, Marshal of England, Lord 
Admiral, Lord Steward, King’s Chamberlain, 
Chief Secretary. The Chancellor had risen from 
the last place but one, with a pay of * five shillings 
per day, and so much in simnels, wine, and other 
small things,” to be the greatest dignitary in the 
kingdom; and the Treasurer had followed him in 
his elevation. 

At one time there was an important personage 
bearing the title of Chief Butler. The first of the 
rank was William de Albini, who was indebted to 
the Conqueror for his distinction. He was the 
collector of the wine dues, and his duties were 
simple indeed under William’s system of collec- 
tion. No gauger was required in those days. 
** Take the best cask of wine before the mast, and 
the best cask abaft the mast,” and the King was 
content. 

With the second De Albini the Queen of France 
fell in love. She gave a tournament in order that 
he might have a chance of distinguishing himself, 
and_he availed himself of the chance by killing off 
her best man. She invited William to a banquet 
and proposed to him. He declined on the ground 
of a prior engagement to the Queen of England! 
The French Queen took him for a walk in the 
garden, and led him toa cave in which she told 
him a lion was kept. De Albini said he feared no 
lion; whereupon the queen pushed him in and 
locked the door. De Albini wrapped his cloak 
round his left arm and thrust his right hand into 
the lion’s mouth and tore out his tongue. He 
made his way out of the cavern, sent up the tongue 
to the queen with his compliments, and hurriedly 
left for London, to marry Adeliza, the widow of 
Henry Beauclerk. He was made Earl of Arundel, 
and hence the tongueless lion in the Arundel arms. 
So runs the story of our second Chief Butler. 

Of the last of these De Albinis there is another 
curious story for which we may just find space. 
At the coronation of Eleanor, Queen of Henry 
u1, he had to officiate by deputy, owing to his 
being at the time under sentence of excommuni- 
cation. It seems that Edmund de Abingdon, the 
then Archbishop of Canterbury, claimed the right 
of hunting in every forest in England. Hugh re- 
cognised no such right over his Sussex estates. 
With him it was, in truth, “trespassers will be 
prosecuted,” and he warned the archbishop not 
to attempt crossing his land. De Abingdon, how- 
ever, defied him; and one day Hugh caught the 
archbishop in full career. He seized the dogs, 
and drove his grace off the premises. And the angry 
archbishop excommunicated him forthwith. ‘lhe 
ban, however, was soon removed. The Chief 
Butlership eventually found its way into the family 


of the Duke of Norfolk. 
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OUR CABUL JAILER. 


T was in February, 1842, that the news reached 
England of the complete annihilation of the 
British army in Afghanistan, and that some 

thirty British officers, ten English ladies, and some 
twenty English children were being held in 
captivity by a treacherous and murderous race, who 
felt they had wrongs to avenge. 

The Afghan who had charge of these prisoners, 
now forty-three years ago, is still living at 
Peshawar, and we are able to give our readers a 
life-like portrait of him, drawn by Sergeant 
Hamilton of the Royal Engineers. 

Mirza Bahoo-ud-deen Khan is now an old man. 
He cannot be less than eighty years of age. 
But he still possesses considerable strength and 
vigour. Being a firm supporter of the cause of 
the ex-Ameer Yakoob Khan, he has been out- 
lawed by the present ruler Ameer Abdur Rahman, 
and has therefore sought protection of the very 
race whom he once held in cruel bondage in 
Fort Buddeeabad in the year 1842. 

The Mirza was not a cruel man, but it was 
impossible for wild Afghans of the hills to under- 
stand what were absolutely necessaries of life to 
English ladies and their little children. They 
suffered much in that lonely fort. A certificate, 
the original of which is in the writer's possession 
(having been given to him by the Mirza himself), 
bears testimony to the man’s kindness, and we 
find the following entry in the diary of the late 
Sir Vincent George Lawrence, dated March 11th, 
1842, to the same effect :— 





Mirzah Baha-oo-deen applied to Troup and myself to get 
him a certificate signed by all the captivés testifying that he 
had treated us well, as he was about to be relieved of his 
charge. We gladly complied with his wishes, as he had de- 
served well of us all. He is an intelligent man without the 
overweening conceit of his coutrymen, and knowing well 
that the destruction of our army would one day be avenged, 
he thought it a prudent measure to provide himself with a 
document which would be of great use to him hereafter. 


The document has certainly: been of the 
** greatest use.” For after an interval of many 
years, the old jailer on presentation of his certifi- 
cate obtained a liberal reward from the Govern- 
ment, and he has now exchanged the fading 
document for a photograph of the same, with 
extracts from printed books and reports regarding 
his services. Lady Sale, in her popular diary of 
the Cabul Insurrection, has the following entries 
regarding our friend :— 


March 11, 1842.—The Mirza Bawadeen Khan is getting a 
paper signed by us all to say he has treated us well, from 
whence we expect he thinks our party (the English) will 
eventually gain the ascendant. 

March 19.—No earthquake to-day. The Mirza is ordered 
off, and the Nazir of Mohommed Shah is come in his place. 
The Nazir begins well: says the Mirza cheated us of our 
allowance ; that two sheep and twenty fowls are to be distri- 
buted daily, one seer of flour and one of rice to each room, 
with ghee in proportion ; and that we are to have raisins, 
sugar, and tea monthly. . . . For myself I regret his going 
away, as he was always very civil to me, getting me any 
little thing I required. 


Lieutenant Eyre (afterwards Sir Vincent Eyre) 
gives in his diary the following notice of 
Bahoo-ud-deen :— 


Bawudeen Khan was an old acquaintance of Captain 
Troup, who in peaceful times styled himself a Syud, but now 
fora time sunk his religious distinction of Syud in the more 
warlike distinction of Khan. This man had, at the outbreak 
of the rebellion, been imprisoned on suspicion of favouring 
the_ English, but was released immediately on the arrival of 
Mahomed Akbar, whom he had befriended during that chief's 
confinement at Bokhara, and to whose fortunes he now at- 
tached himself. His manners were exceedingly boorish, and 
he took little pains to render himself agreeable, though from 
his previous conduct there was reason to believe that, under 
his roughness of exterior, there lurked a secret preference for 
our cause. 


It appears on the day previous to the one on 
which the testimonial was given, the Mirza 
rendered important service, for Lieutenant Eyre 
writes :— 


March 10 1842.—In consequence of repeated earthquakes 
we deserted the house and took up our abode in some small 
wooden huts constructed by our servants. To-night our 
slumber was broken by loud cries of ‘* Murder!” which 
were found to proceed from Lady Sale’s Hindoostani ayah, 
whom one of her admirers, in a fit of jealousy, had attempted 
to strangle in her sleep. The wretch, failing in his purpose, 
jumped over the wall, which was about twenty feet high, 
and, being discovered in the morning, narrowly escaped a 
hanging by lynch law at the hands of the Meerza ({7.¢., the 
official to whom this certificate was given next day), who was 
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with difficulty persuaded to alter his sentence to banishment 
from the fort. 

March 18.—The Meerza was this day recalled by the 
Sardar (Akbar Khan) and his place filled by the Nazir of 
Mahomed Shah Khan. 


The old Mirza now says he was removed be- 
cause he had been too kind to the English ladies 
and gentlemen. His manner now is certainly 
the reverse of boorish, but having been honoured 
with the confidence of the great Ameer Dost 
Muhammad, as well as of his successor Sher Ali 
Khan, the jailer of 1842 has now acquired the 
manners of a courtier. At Simla and in other 
Indian stations where he has visited British officers, 
he has not only been kindly received but has be- 
come a favourite. There is, of course, a vast 
contrast between his duties in the Fort Buddeeabad 
in 1842 and those in the year 1885 at Simla and 
Peshawar. Forty-three years ago he was our 


jailer, he is now our guest. 


It will be remembered that after the British 
occupation of Afghanistan in the year 1838, the 
British Government felt so secure of their posi- 
tion, that many of the English officers sent for 
their wives and families. English bungalows 
were erected, English furniture was imported, and 
all the comfortable surroundings of civilised life 
were found in the British cantonment outside the 
walls of Cabul. 

On the znd of November, 1841, the residence 
of Sir Alexander Burnes was attacked, and both 
the embassy and his two companions, Lieutenant 
Broadfoot and Lieutenant Burnes, Sir Alexander's 
brother, were massacred. 

Rebellion followed. The whole British army at 
Cabul was annihilated, only one Englishman, Dr. 
Bryden, reaching Jellalabad to tell the tale. The 
English ladies, and a few English officers retained 
as hostages for Dost Muhamad’s release, who was 
then an exile in Calcutta, were prisoners in the 
hands of the Afghans. 

With the exception of Lady Macnaghten and 
Mrs. Trevor, the ladies lost all their baggage. Some 
had little children depending upon their help. 
And thus these helpless women with their young 
families were obliged to march it on the backs of 
camels or on the tops of baggage mules, until 
they found an inhospitable home in a miserable 
little fort in Lughman, known as Fort Buddeeabad. 
The exact number of English prisoners released 
on the arrival of Generals Pollock and Nott at 
Cabul, in September 1842, was thirty-five officers, 
eight non-commissioned officers and men, two 
clerks, twelve women, and twenty-one children, 
but some of the officers were prisoners in Ghaznee 
and in other places. The number of signatures on 
the old jailer’s certificate is twenty-seven. 

Old Bahoo-ud-deen Khan’s reminiscences of 
forty-three years ago are somewhat clouded, 
but three events seem to have impressed them- 
selves most vividly on the old man’s mind— 
the earthquake, the birth of three little Euro- 
pean prisoners, and the treasures contained in 
Lady Macnaghten’s boxes (the latter, of course, 
being many of the presents taken by the late 
envoy for presents to political officers). It is an 
amusing coincidence that Sir George Lawrence, 





in his book, “‘ Forty Years’ Service in India,” 
mentions the Mirza’s interest in these boxes! 
He says, ‘‘ The Mirza hinted to me this day that 
he knew Lady Macnaghten possessed much valu- 
able property, which the gift of a pair of valuable 
shawls to himself might save her being deprived 
of. Accordingly her ladyship, on my advice, 
bestowed a pair of the handsomest on our keeper, 
which had the desired effect of saving the rest.” 
Now, after a lapse of forty-three years, the old 
Mirza, having witnessed the massacre of another 
embassy—although, thank God! not the defeat of 
another army—has a grateful recollection of the 
share he had in Lady Macnaghten’s boxes. He 
says he still possesses the shawls. 

He remembers turning out his poor Hindustani 
servants, who were incapable of work from frost- 
bites, wounds, and other injuries, whom Sir 
George Lawrence says the Mirza plundered of all 
they possessed, but he says he did it under the 
imperative orders of Sirdar Akbar Khan; but, he 
adds, ‘“‘the English gentlemen and ladies know 
very well that I let a lot of them into the fort 
again!” 

Many of the names of that noble band of pri- 
soners, whose names are attached to Bahoo-ud- 
deen’s certificate, have become historic. 

Poor General Elphinstone signed his name with 
a dying hand and a broken heart. Vincent Eyre, 
whose stirring narrative of the massacres the great 
Duke of Wellington declared, in his speech in the 
House of Lords, had deprived him of a night’s 
rest. Colin Mackenzie, a devoted Christian 
general, whose remains now rest in the Edinburgh 
cemetery. Eldred Pottinger, the ‘“‘ Hero of Herat,” 
whose name we still find remembered with respect 
in that distant Afghan province. George Law- 
rence (Sir George Lawrence), the last survivor, 
who died only a few months ago. Then of the 
ladies’ signatures we find Mrs. Anderson, whose 
little girl was then in the hands of the Afghans; 
Lady Macnaghten and Mrs. Trevor, whose hus- 
bands had been slain by an Afghan prince; and 
last, but by no means least, Lady Sale, the most 
heroic spirit of the company, whose brave hus- 
band, General Robert Sale, was defending Jella- 
labad, and whom she urged never for one single 
moment to take the perilous position of his wife 
and daughter (for Mrs. Sturt was also a prisoner) 
into consideration where the honour of his coun- 
try was concerned. 

The other names on the certificate are Briga- 
dier Shelton, Major Griffith, Captain Souter, Lieut. 
Waller, Captain Anderson, Captain Colin Troup, 
Captain Bygrave, Captain Johnson, Dr. Magrath, 
Mrs. Eyre, Lieut. Melville, Mrs. Sturt, Mrs. Waller, 
Lieut. Mein, J. Trevor, Captain Boyd, Mrs. Boyd, 
Mrs. Mainwaring, J. Waller, and Conductor Ryley. 

Such are the names, many of them now illus- 
trious names in the annals of our empire, which 
are inscribed on this interesting document, and 
written in an Afghan prison-house by British 
captives forty-three years ago. 

This document brings us face to face with one 
of the saddest pages in England’s history, show- 
ing how it is possible, when the God of battles is 
not with the hosts of Britain, that the greatest 
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calamities and the direst misfortunes may happen 
to the nation. 

Within the short period extending from znd 
November, 1841, to 13th January, 1842, history 
records the massacre of our embassy—Sir Alex- 
ander Burnes and Sir William Macnaghten-—the 
total destruction of an army of six entire regi- 
ments, three companies of sappers, a troop of 


European horse artillery, half a mountain train 
battery, a whole regiment of regular cavalry, four 
squadrons of irregulars, with some twelve thou- 
sand camp followers, the loss of more than a 
hundred British officers—events which must now 
rekindle the deepest interest in the hearts of 
Englishmen now that Afghanistan has again 
become the centre of political strife. 


~-— SSRI 


JOHNSON AS 


NE of the incidents of the recent Johnson 
Centenary was the formation of a Johnson 
Club, meeting at St. John’s Gate, Clerken- 

well, the place which the sturdy lexicographer 
once frequented. ‘The following paper was read 
at one of its first meetings. 


Johnson’s relation with journalism is among the 
less-known facts of his career, partly because that 
department of letters was still in its infancy, 
partly because Johnson’s place in it, though 
always honourable, was obscure. His work for 
Cave and Osborne belongs not to the brilliant 
club life which began at Ivy Lane, and which 
Boswell has immortalised, but to earlier and more 
struggling years. 

Singularly enough, he may be regarded as the 
father of the modern gallery man, who, with the 
glorious company of penny-a-liners, may find his 
spiritual ancestor where he least expected him. If 
I add that, like so many of his later and earlier 
brethren, Johnson ate the bread of poverty and 
spent his soul for a pittance, it will perhaps be 
allowed that the line of descent has been fairly 
made out. ‘‘ Bookseller Osborne and fourpence- 
halfpenny a day”—this was his portion for many 
a weary month. Moreover, little touches of 
nature in him go straight to the journalist’s 
heart. Who does not delight to hear that the 
essay on “ Procrastination” was dashed off while 
the printer's boy who waited on ‘“ Pendennis,” 
and waits on some of us, hung round for 
Johnson’s late “copy”? Johnson never read 
his “Idlers” before sending them post haste 
to the press; Johnson, the literary slave, was 
the laziest of men; Johnson went to bed late, 
and made amends by getting up early—in the 
afternoon. But he always threw good work of 
its kind into his fugitive essays, and if he 
was proud of such a charming apologue as 
“*Rest and Labour” in the ‘“‘ Rambler,” he had 
good reason for such a feeling. A prettier fable 
Addison himself never imagined and bodied forth. 

But Johnson, we remember again, was a journalist 
with a qualification. It is needless to say that the 
modern idea of the vocation had not dawned on 
him. Even had he realised it his hand would have 
been too heavy for the skirmishing business, and 
he could never have thrown his whole soul into it. 
It was characteristic of him that he thought 
Steele—a born journalist—too like a light French 
wine, which turned sour for want of body. John- 
son’s wine was of good sound vintage, but a little 
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too full for sickly modern palates. He misses 
Addison’s gracious touch and well-rounded philo- 
sophy of life, Steele’s buoyant humour, and 
Swift’s biting phrase ; and in place of the literary 
tirailleur, shooting folly as it flies, we have the 
moralist of heavy metal but somewhat wide aim. 
Moreover, staunch Tory and Jacobite as he was, 
he had no direct influence on politics, and he 
never approached Swift’s transcendent power as a 
pamphleteer. Born a little out of time for rank- 
ing with the giants of journalism who came 
before, his literary habits were against him, and 
his ponderous classicism contended in vain with 
the growing tendency to pith and brevity of ex- 
pression. “Le style c’est !homme,” says the 
wise Frenchman, but it was Johnson’s pride to 
have two styles—the frank, free, penetrative talk 
which is his ‘‘ open sesame” to true men’s hearts, 
and which would have made his books live for 
ever, and the formal diction in which the Doctor 
deemed it well to speak to the world at large. In 
talk Johnson did not mind saying, “The Re- 
hearsal has not wit enough to keep it sweet.” But 
he much preferred to say, “It has not vitality 
enough to preserve it from putrefaction.” ‘True 
to his literary theories, he no sooner took the 
parliamentary reports out of honest Scotch Guth- 
rie’s hands than he translated them into John- 
sonese, and made Pitt talk like Pulteney. In 
reality, he was a Colossus not of ideas or of ex- 
pression, but of character, and that character 
found freest play round the tea-table at Streatham 
or the punch-bowl at the Turk’s Head. 

We sit in the room where Johnson began his 
connection with Cave and the ‘‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine.” Carlyle has described that meeting 
of great with small in words that may bear re- 
peating here :— 

“With giant’s force he toils, since such is his 
appointment, were it but at hewing of wood and 
drawing of water for old sedentary, bushy-wigged 
Cave ; distinguished himself by mere quantity, if 
there is to be no other distinction. He can write 
all things—frosty Latin verses, if these are the 
saleable commodity ; book prefaces, political 
philippics, review articles, parliamentary debates. 
All things he does rapidly; still more surprising, 
all things he does thoroughly and well. How he 
sits there, in his rough-hewn, amorphous bulk, in 
that upper room at St. John’s Gate, and trundles 
off sheet after sheet of those Senate of Lilliput 
Debates to the clamorous printer’s devils waiting 
for them with insatiable throat downstairs, him- 
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self perhaps zmpransus all the while! Admire also 
the greatness of literature; how a grain of mus- 
tard-seed cast into its Nile-waters shall settle in 
the teeming mould, and be found one day as a 
tree, in whose branches all the fowls of heaven 
may lodge! Was it not so with these Lilliput 
Debates? In that small project and act began 
the stupendous ‘Fourth Estate,’ whose wide 
world-embracing influences what eye can take in; 
in whose boughs are there not already fowls of 
strange feather lodged? Such things, and far 
stranger, were done in that wondrous old portal, 
even in latter times. And then figure Samuel 
dining ‘behind the screen’ from a trencher 
covertly handed in to him at a preconcerted nod 
from the ‘great bushy wig’—Samuel too ragged to 
show face, yet ‘made a happy man of’ by hearing 
his praise spoken. If to Johnson himself, then 
much more to us, may that St. John’s Gate be a 
place we can never pass without veneration.” 
Johnson was wise enough to begin his addresses 
to Cave “the bushy” with some highly compli- 
mentary alcaics, for which, as for other work of 
the kind, Cave, albeit no prince of publishers, 
paid him fairly well. There is an account between 
the two, to the tune of less than £50, for about 
nine months’ work. From occasional sketches 
and vzers de soctété-—and very bad ones they were— 
and from editing Guthrie’s bald epitomes of the 
debates, Johnson was promoted to the actual writ- 
ing of the reports from the “ Senate of Lilliput.” 
The master hand is there, but I admit that, with 
the clumsy anagramatic clothing of names and 
titles, and the dead level of style, the columns are 
rather heavy reading. Hurgoes and Clinabs 
(Lords and Commons), Nardaks and Flamens 
(dukes and bishops), rant each, after their kind, 
about Revision Bills and the state of the Navy. 
Johnson, in one or two instances, appends a note 
—in his elephantine style of humour—which reads 
like a rudimentary kind of lobby gossip. But as 
he did not hear the speeches, and as they were very 
imperfectly reported to him—Parliament, says 
Boswell, keeping the press in a mysterious awe— 
Johnson did little more than hang his own ideas 
and phrases on a very slender peg of fact. It 
speaks for the honesty of the man that as soon as 
the public took the reports for genuine he discon- 
tinued them. He did himself better service by 
snatching odd moments from the engrossing busi- 
ness of the “ Dictionary” for the writing of a 
bi-weekly essay, which appeared under the title of 
the ** Rambler.” In Italian these solemn talks 
were rendered with the heading “ 11 Vagabondo,” 
which, comments Boswell regretfully, is the ‘ de- 
nomination of a vehicle of licentious tales.” 
Though to begin with they had no more than a 
succes d’estime with a public still fresh from ‘* The 
Spectator” and ‘ The Tatler,” they helped to 
place Johnson on his literary throne, and to build 
up the strong moral influences which he was soon 
destined to wield over his contemporaries. 
Johnson, says Carlyle, was the last of the 
Tories, but he certainly was not a great political 
journalist, nor do even his admirers remember him 
by “Taxation No Tyranny,” and such-like effu- 
sions. He wasa staunch Individualist. ‘ I would 








not give half a guinea to live under one form of 
Government more than another,” he said. Adam 
Smith and he did not get on together, and parted, 
it was said, with rough words and mutual con- 
tempt. Indeed, with many touches of true 
liberality of soul, Johnson had a short way with 
those who differed with him. “I would have 
knocked the factious dogs on the head,” he said 
of the Whigs who supported Mr. Dunning’s reso- 
lution in favour of diminishing the power of the 
Crown. But with the politician’s limited outlook 
on life, and his neat compendium of social reme- 
dies, he had no manner of sympathy. ‘“ Clear 
your mind of cant,” he shouted to bewildered 
“*Bozzy,” and if his literary style was something of 
a solemn artifice his life and creed were beautiful 


sincerities. He has often a good word to us 
moderns. Someone spoke of the congé d'élire as a 


“*recommendation.” “ Yes, just such a recommenda- 
tion as if I should throw you out of a three-pair- 
of-stairs window and recommend you to fall to the 
ground.” So great a man could hardly be a great 
politician. Indeed, it was the accident of his 
poverty rather than the bent of his choice which 
turned great Johnson into a slave of the lamp, 
and linked his name for ever with the fortunes of 
the Fourth Estate. But it was a happy accident, 
for it has given the Johnson Club its raison d’éfre, 
and enabled us to celebrate with all due reverence 
the memory of a most noble example. 
H. W. MASSINGHAM. 


Faith, 


Tue storm was o'er me drifting— 
I watched its skirts uplifting 

Along a crimson glory of sunset, sky, and sea ; 
And slowly forward coming, 
From out the misty gloaming, 

A little child sped lightly across the plain to me. 


A little blue-eyed maiden, 
With fading flowers laden, 
Which, ever as she journeyed she fondled tenderly. 
** Dost thou not fear to wander ?” 
I said; ‘* a storm breaks yonder.” 
‘*Tt will not fright or harm me,” serenely answered 


she. 


** And these, thy fading flowers— 
The sunshine and the showers 
Of all the bygone spring-time would fall on them in vain. 
But with her sweet eyes shining, 
Her hand in mine entwining, 
She answered, ‘‘ Heaven’s sunshine can make them bloom 


” 


again.’ 


And so, serenely smiling, 
She goes, the way beguiling, 
And fearlessly I journey towards the darkling sea ; 
For as I follow onward, 
The way which leadeth sunward, 
Sweet Faith, the blue-eyed maiden, goes hand in hand 
with me. HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 











THE KRAKATOA ERUPTION. 


BY THE REV. PHILIP NEALE, LATE BRITISH CHAPLAIN AT BATAVIA. 


HE Dutch residents in Java take things very 
quietly, and show little or no interest in 
what is going on around them. Not even a 

volcanic eruption in their neighbourhood and the 
bursting of a volcanic wave on the adjacent shore 
were of sufficient importance to stir them from 
their apathy. They were quite content to receive 
the fatal tidings of death and destruction from the 
ruined districts without going to see the places for 
themselves. The Dutch are not much given to 
making excursions either by sea or land. Excur- 
sion trains or cheap trips by steamer are things 
quite unknown. Of course, the climate has a 
good deal to answer for in this respect. Exertion 
on land is far from tempting in the damp, tropical 
heat of Batavia, but one would have thought that 
a short sea voyage, with cool, refreshing breezes, 
would have offered attractions even to a phleg- 
matic Dutchman. But although the Netherlands- 
India Steamship Company have a large fleet of 
vessels employed in the Java Sea, they are used 
exclusively for ordinary traffic. The fares are 
high, but it is a want of energy more than the 
want of time or money which keeps the tropical 
Dutchman at home. 

It will not be wondered at, therefore, that the 
visitors to the devastated districts on the western 
shores of Java were very few and far between. Six 
weeks after the catastrophe I found that I was the 
second European visitor who had been at Anjer. 
It would have been much more interesting, of 
course, to have gone earlier, but this was scarcely 
expedient until most of the dead bodies had been 
buried. When the great volcanic wave receded 
thousands of corpses were left behind exposed to 
the fierce rays of a tropical sun. Natives from the 
surrounding kampongs (as the Java villages are 
termed) were called in to perform the melancholy 
work of burying their less fortunate neighbours. 
And what a task it must have been as day after 
day, for several weeks, they thus toiled! The 
single European who had been there previously 
to inspect the repairs to the Singapore telegraph 
cable could not bear the sight of his terrible sur- 
roundings, and, we were told, had beat a hasty 
retreat. Fortunately the worst was over when we 
visited the district early in October. Lloyd’s 
agent at Batavia was my travelling companion. 
His errand was to find out the most suitable site 
for the new shipping station in the Straits of 
Soenda in place of ill-fated Anjer, and I gladly 
accepted the opportunity of going with him. 

We made an early start from one of the suburbs 
of Batavia, and drove into the city at daybreak, 
there to commence our long journey by road to 
the western coast. Posting in Java is rather a 
novelty, and is worth being described a little in 
detail. The traveller has to provide his own car- 
riage, and the Government find the post-horses. 





III. 





The latter term is a misnomer, and rather decep- 
tive, as the four animals provided for each stage 
are the diminutive ponies so commonly used in 
every part of Java. They come chiefly from the 
islands of Timor and Sandalwood, and though 
small in size they are full of spirit and get through 
a great deal of work. On reaching the post-office 
at Molenvliet (the St. Martin’s-le-Grand of Java), 
from which our start was to be made, we found 
four ponies already harnessed ; but an unfortunate 
delay awaited us, as the travelling-carriage we had 
ordered was found to be unfit for so long a jour- 
ney. Some detention ensued while another one 
was sought, and even then the wheels had to be 
changed before we could be off. 

At length, just before eight in the morning, we 
made a start. Our coming kad been announced 
previously to each of the posting-stations along 
the road, so that ponies might be ready for us on 
our arrival. As we were nearly two hours later 
than arranged in getting away from Batavia, we 
found the native officials at each place we stopped 
at had long been on the anxious look-out for us. 
There was consequently no delay en route, and we 
soon made rapid progress. With a great deal of 
needless cracking of whips and at full gallop, we 
quickly left Batavia behind. Our peculiar equi- 
page would have been a great novelty to those 
who have only seen European coaching. 

The travelling-carriage was an ordinary one— 
covered in, and with a foot-place at the back on 
which two men could stand. ‘This is provided as 
a standing-place for two natives, called ‘‘ runners,” 
who are responsible for keeping the ponies up to 
their regulation pace. On ascending rising 
ground, or on any other occasion when the speed 
is slackened, at a shrill cry from the driver these 
runners jump down and run swiftly to the ponies’ 
heads. There, partly by an application of the 
short whips which they carry, but more especially 
by their noisy shouts, they urge on the ponies 
again, and at length, when the pace is increased, 
tired and breathless with their exertions, they 
scramble up behind as the carriage at full speed 
rolls past them. At one part of our journey a 
‘runner” failed to regain his place, and the 
driver, in spite of his shouts, left him behind in” 
disgrace, to complete the rest of the stage on 
foot. The dress of these men, like that of the 
drivers, is a peculiar one. Instead of a coat they 
wear a kind of smock-frock, along garment reach- 
ing down to the knees and made of dark red 
print. Their feet are bare, and on their heads 


they have a bright-coloured handkerchief, called a 
kata kapalla, wound round several times and neatly 
tucked in. 
but is most difficult to do, and only native 
can make it a success. 

The driver's dress is much the same, except 


This tucking-in looks very simple, 
hands 
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that above his head-cloth he wears a peculiar red- 
glazed hat made of bamboo leaves, in shape like 
a large inverted saucer. The natives are all 
undersized men, quite in keeping with their 
diminutive ponies, and the whole equipage has a 
strange appearance. The reins and traces are of 
rope, and travelling at full gallop with a loose 
rein (as the custom is) has just a slight element 
of danger about it. There is plenty of cracking 
of whips, and when the driver grows tired of 
using his, the “runners” are expected to begin 
with theirs. Our driver went right through to 
the end of our journey, but the “‘runners” were 
changed at each stage. ‘The posting-stations are 
very close together, there being only six Java 
paalen between each. A /faal is rather less than 
an English mile, but even these short stages 
prove quite enough for the four ponies. ‘They 
keep up the pace well, but the hot, damp 
heat is trying, and half an hour’s gallop brings 
them in quite distressed, especially in the wet 
season, when the roads are heavy. We had not 
gone more thana mile or two when an oppor- 
tunity was given us of seeing the “runners” at 
their work. The ponies were not doing their 
best, and so the natives at the back of the car- 
riage were called to the front, and very soon in- 
creased the pace. This was done, I was glad to 
notice, more by shouting and cracking the whip 
than by beating. 

In less than half an hour we came to a stand at 
the first posting-station, called Pesing. This, 
like those which followed, was a wooden build- 
ing spanning the road, beneath the arched roof of 
which our carriage stopped, and in stalls at the 
side stood the ponies, ready harnessed, which 
were to take us on. ‘The changing was done with 
considerable dispatch, each stage, including the 
stoppage, seldom taking more than thirty minutes. 

The roads in all parts of Java are of the very 
best—well constructed originally, and most care- 
fully maintained since. They were brought into 
their present state of perfection by one of the old 
governor-generals sent out from Holland, Jan 
Pieterzoon Coen. He required a certain extent 
of road to be constructed within a given time, and 
if the task had not been completed to his satisfac- 
tion when he next visited the place, report says 
that the native chiefs of the district paid for their 
deficiencies by being hanged on the nearest tree. 
With such summary justice, it is not to be won- 
dered at that the roads in Java are far superior to 
many an one under the jurisdiction of some En- 
glish highway board. Whether Governor Coen 
has been belied or not it is difficult to say, but a 
monument to his memory on the Waterloo-Plein 
in Batavia shows that if he was a terror to the 
natives, he is still held in honour by the Dutch. 

Tropical scenery is not at its best when travel- 
ling on a high road, but still there was much to 
interest one as mile after mile of our journey was 
quickly traversed. Bright pink water-lilies could 
be seen growing at the roadside—nymphea lotus 
and nymphea rubsa—the latter, peculiar to the 
East Indies, where was discovered at the be- 
ginning of the present century. Long avenues of 
fine tamarind-trees occasionally lined the road, 











forming a pleasant shelter from the burning sun 
as we passed beneath. Here and there grew the 
immense tree—so common in Java—called the 
waringin, whilst in every direction could be seen 
the beautiful cocoanut-palms and the graceful 
banyans. Two hours and a half after leaving 
Batavia we reached a little town called Tangerang. 
As we had here passed from one Residency (or 
county) to another, we were not allowed to travel 
on without entering our names in an official re- 
gister provided for the purpose. This seemed 
very much like needless curiosity, which ought 
not to be encouraged, and I can only hope that 
in the illegible name of a traveller who described 
himself that day as ‘“Anglicanus Sacerdos,” 
travelling from “* London” to “ Australia” by the 
somewhat circuitous route of Tangerang, the 
Government resident gained all the information 
he required. Apropos of this espionage I may 
mention that no Englishman who lands in Java is 
allowed to remain more than forty-eight hours 
without obtaining the written permission of the 
Dutch authorities. 

The longer we travelled on the more noticeable 
became the various traces of damage along the 
road caused by the Krakatoa outburst. The dust 
from the showers of ash could be plainly seen by 
the roadside not many miles from the capital, and 
each mile made it the more distinct, until at 
length the road seemed completely covered with 
it. As this was exactly six weeks after the occur- 
rence, its existence so many miles from the vol- 
cano is the more remarkable, and proves how 
thickly it must have originally fallen. About 
twenty miles from Batavia we came to some 
damaged palm and banyan trees. Heavy branches 
had been broken off by the weight of the ashes, 
and other large trees had been completely 
blighted, probably by the strong sulphuric fumes. 
There were many miles of these injured trees, the 
damage done gradually increasing the farther we 
journeyed on. 

Our rapid posting was at length brought to a 
sudden check at a small kampong named Onder- 
andier, by an intervening river called the Pontang. 
Here our ponies were taken out, and a crowd of 
natives surrounded the carriage preparing to ferry 
it across. Native labour is both cheap and 
plentiful all over Java, and it was not surprising, 
therefore, to find that it took the united exertions 
of no less than fifteen coolies to lower the carriage 
down the sloping road to the ferry-boat. The 
mode of working it across is somewhat peculiar. 
A strong climbing plant, known as the rattan- 
palm, is joined together and stretched across the 
wide river, and forms a cheap substitute for rope 
or chain. It seldom breaks, and can be renewed 
as often as required from the trees on the adjacent 
banks. Half an hour’s delay here, and we were 
again off. At length, fifty-eight paalen from 
Batavia, we drew up early in the afternoon at the 
hotel at Serang, and after luncheon prepared to 
visit some of the ruined districts. We were now 
in the Residency of Bantam, a district which gives 
its name to the celebrated breed of fowls with 
which most of us are familiar. Bantam is the 
most ancient of the settled districts in the island, 
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the Portuguese having formed a settlement there 
in 1524. It was not until seventy years later that 
the Dutch arrived upon the scene and founded 
their new home in Bantam and Batavia. The 
Portuguese had not been long in the island when 
they had their first experience of a volcanic erup- 
tion. Mount Ringgit, in Eastern Java, broke out 
in 1586, and one of their settlements was com- 
pletely destroyed. 

Our route now lay off the main road, and the 
Government post-horses could therefore no longer 
be used. We accordingly sought out a small two- 
wheeled vehicle, mostly used by the natives, and 
called by them a ka-har. This is a small gaily- 
painted cart, very high on the springs, capable of 
holding two persons sitting behind the driver. It 
is generally drawn by one pony, but we had bar- 
gained for a pair, and had one in the shafts and 
the other at the side. All along the road from 
Serang to Bantam Bay we saw large massive 
houses standing in their own extensive grounds 
surrounded by lofty walls, the palatial residences 
of powerful native rajahs in days gone by. Some 
of these must have been three hundred years old, 
and were still in a good state of preservation. 
Most of the natives we passed were armed with 
the dris (or native dagger), a formidable weapon 
carried in the belt, and often used on the slightest 
provocation. The Javanese in this part of the 
island, being shut off very much from the outer 
world, are very superstitious and not over partial to 
strangers, especially Europeans. We were there- 
fore careful not to give offence in any way. 

Karang-Antu is a small town on the north coast, 
and being the nearest port for Serang, was a 
thriving business centre. It is situate in the shel- 
tered bay of Bantam, and, owing to its position, 
did not suffer so much as Anjer and the other 
places on the western coast, which we visited on 
the following day. As we drew near to the out- 
skirts of the kampong we began to see a little of 
the ravages caused by the volcanic wave. Even 
here, between thirty and forty miles from 
Krakatoa, the water had dashed inland for a 
couple of miles, but the damage done was very 
small compared with what we saw later on in less 
fortunate districts. The first thing we noticed on 
the road from Serang was a picturesque village 
once embosomed in trees, but now partly in ruins. 
This kampong consisted of the usual cottages 
made of bamboo, and the roof thatched with dry 
palm-leaves, which naturally offered very little re- 
sistance to a great rushing torrent of water. Many 
of the cocoanut palm-trees were snapped off, just 
as a stick might be. Farther on we came to a 
broken boat lying by the roadside, washed in, 
two miles from the coast. From distinct marks 
on the trees the wave here must certainly have 
been some twenty feet high. It was only in a few 
places, however, that it had had fatal results. 
Some exposed parts of the district entirely 
escaped, while several of the more sheltered kam- 
pongs suffered severely. 

Altogether, in the neighbourhood of Karang- 
Antu the loss of life must have been between two 











and three hundred. This, of course, was serious 
enough, but on the following day, in other parts of 
the Residency, we found the hundreds turned into 
thousands. Our driver soon came to an abrupt 
stop at the side of a river owing to the road 
having been washed away, and a bridge being too 
much damaged to bear even our light ka-har. We 
accordingly obtained a heavy boat,’ and sailed 
down the river and out to sea. Bantam Bay is 
exceedingly pretty, and has three or four small 
islands densely clad in tropical verdure down to 
the water’s edge. None of these had suffered in 
the least, nor were the banks of the river much 
injured. 

This portion of Bantam is a most unhealthy 
spot. In early times it was a flourishing settle- 
ment and a rapidly increasing town. But the 
climate proved too much for those first settlers, 
and the large numbers of deaths there and in 
Batavia soon gained for Java the unenviable dis- 
tinction of ‘‘Graf der Europeanen”—the Euro- 
pean’s grave. The survivors soon deserted the 
place for a healthier climate, and now all that 
remains of the once famous town is given up 
entirely to the native population. We had an 
opportunity of judging something of its unhealthi- 
ness as we returned up the river. Its banks are 
lined with dense mangrove swamps, infested by 
alligators and mosquitos. One of the former 
jumped into the water close to our boat as we 
passed, and the activity of the latter was worthy 
of a better cause. I have hada good deal of 
experience of mosquitos in Java and other places 
within the tropics, but never found them worse 
than in this neighbourhood of Bantam Bay. The 
whole district had a most unsavoury appearance, 
suggestive of cholera and fever, and it is very 
probable that the swamp contained some of the 
unburied bodies of the unfortunate victims, who 
had been swept away when their homes were de- 
stroyed. As night drew on the river became 
more uninviting than ever, and we were not sorry 
to see the last of it, and to find our ka-har await- 
ing us on the road. 

On the banks of this Bantam river we found some 
houses occupied, and I was curious to know what 
sort of people would live amid such surroundings. 
On going into one of them we found that they were 
all occupied by Chinese, that irrepressible race 
which makes itself at home anywhere. They 
seemed very contented, and if they were not im- 
pervious to fever and cholera, they certainly were 
in no fear of either. The outbreak of Krakatoa, 
and the damage caused in their very midst 
by the wave which followed, had given them a 
shock, but still one who knew a little broken 
English told us on leaving that the place was 
“ much plenty good,” which probably meant that 
it was good enough for a Chinaman. Strangely 
enough, the Chinese, who care so little where they 
live or where they die, so long as they can make 
money quickly, have a strong desire to be buried 
at last in their native land, and dread nothing so 
much as for their remains to rest on a foreign 
shore. 
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STRANGE STORIES RETOLD IN 


VI.—THE MYSTERY OF 


E have said “The Mystery, and yet it seems 
to us that the story is very easy to read, 
although there are many who still affect 
and suppose that the mystery is inexplicable ; even 
Lady Jackson, in her volumes, ‘‘ The French Court 
and Society in the Reign of Louis xv1,” etc., 
says, “‘ Who shall tell the true story of the Diamond 
Necklace? It has probably never been told, and, 
more probable still, is never likely to be.” The 
equal probability is that, but for the unpopularity 
of the unhappy queen, Marie Antoinette, and the 
determination on the part of the French people 
to give currency to every scandal to her prejudice, 
there never would have been a doubt upon the 
matter. We perhaps anticipate the story when 
we say that the means taken by the king to vindi- 
cate his wife were, like so many other of his 
actions, ill-advised and wanting in dignity. A 
matter of which he should have disposed as a 
sovereign and a husband, he most unwisely sub- 
mitted to a public trial, and it gave voice and 
wings to a scandal which became a fearful weapon 
when the days of revolution and terror arrived. 
Boéhmer was a man mighty in his transactions 
as a jeweller in Paris; his transactions, especially 
with the queen, were very extensive; her expen- 
diture in this way, even according to the testimony 
of her partial friend, Madame Campan, had been 
very lavish; she was fond of jewels and precious 
stones ; it seems to have been the king’s favourite 
means also of pleasing her. In 1774 she purchased 
jewels of this man to the value of three hundred 
and sixty thousand francs; she paid for these 
herself out of her own private resources, but she 
was a long time in completing the payment ; after 
this the king presented her with a set of rubies 
and diamonds of a fine water, and subsequently 
witha pairof bracelets worth two hundred thousand 
francs. There was no doubt that this Boéhmer 
Was a tempter; he ~had access to the queen, and 
he knew how to work his opportunities to advant- 
age. After, however, having her diamonds reset 
In new patterns, she told him her jewel-case was 
rich enough; he must not come again. Rich 
enough we should think it was, for, in addition to 
the presents from the king and her own purchases 
which we have just mentioned, he had but recently 
redeemed and presented to her the splendid 
pearls and other jewellery which had belonged to 
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THE FIRELIGHT, 


IE DIAMOND NECKLACE 


Henrietta of England, the first wife of the brother 
of Louis xiv, and which had long been in the 
hands of an Amsterdam merchant for a great 
loan. 

It is sad to remember that at this time the 
nation was reduced to the last degree of imminent 
distress. When the tide of feeling rose against 
Charles 1 in our unhappy civil war much was 
made of a lavish expenditure upon diamonds, but 
it never nearly approached the foolish expenditure 
of the French Court. However, the queen was 
far too valuable a customer for Monsieur Boéhmer 
to part from so readily. Moreover, in faith in 
this foible of the queen, he had been for many 
years forming a collection of the finest diamonds 
he could possibly obtain, in order to compose a 
necklace of several rows, which he hoped to in- 
duce either the queen to purchase or the king to 
purchase for her. It wasa thing unparalleled in 
its way. For this he wanted sixteen hundred 
thousand francs. He had some difficulty in intro- 
ducing it to the king; at last, however, the king 
saw it, and expressed a wish to see the queen 
adorned -with it; he even sent it to her, offering 
to present it to her, but she appears to have very 
decidedly refused, saying that she should very 
much regret to cause such an expense for such an 
article, and that she had already more beautiful 
diamonds and jewels than she could wear; that 
the money would be better spent in building a 
man-of-war; and it is written that the answer 
sent by their majesties was ‘“‘ We stand more 
in need of ships than of jewels.” So far 
all was well. Pity that our interest in the story 
of the diamond necklace does not terminate 
here. But poor Boéhmer was in sad tribulation ; 
he wandered about among the various wealthy 
Courts of Europe, and could not get rid of his 
necklace. Twelve months passed, and he attacked 
the poor French king once more; it was the 
king, alas! who was weak in the matter, as in 
many other things. Boéhmer offered it to the 
king, to be paid for by instalments, and, in the 
presence of Madame Campan, the king opened 
the matter once more to his wife, saying that the 
possession and the terms might be advantageous ; 
and, in the presence of Madame Campan, the 
queen replied, that if he thought the bargain not 
bad he might make it, and keep the necklace 
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until the marriage of one of their children, but 
that, for herself, she would never wear it, un- 
willing that she should ever bear the reproach of 
having coveted so expensive an article. Upon 
this very honourable behaviour on the part of the 
queen, the purchase was again refused. But 
Boéhmer went about complaining to everybody 
of his misfortune, and everybody blamed him for 
his unreasonable expectations, and the collection 
and setting of diamonds without any positive order 
for them. 

Again months passed away. As jeweller to the 
queen he had some rights of entrance to the 
Court, and one day he forced himself into the 
presence of the queen, who was with the young 
princess, her daughter. She did not know the 
purpose with which he sought her, but he threw 
himself upon his knees, clasped his hands, and 
burst into tears; told her that he was a man 
ruined and disgraced if she did not_come to his 
rescue and purchase the necklace, and, said he, 
“‘When I go hence I shall go and throw myself 
into the river!”* ‘Get up, sir,” said the queen; 
‘I do not like these rhapsodies ; honest men have 
no occasion to fall upon their knees to make their 
requests. If you destroy yourself I shall be sorry 
for you as for any other madman in whom I might 
take an interest, but I should not feel myself in 
any way responsible for the misfortune. I have 
already told you I decline to take the necklace. 
The king wished to give it to me, but I refused 
him also; never mention it to me again. Divide 
it, and sell it piecemeal, and don’t drown yourself. 
I am very angry with you for acting this scene in 
the presence of my child; never behave thus 
again, and now go!” This is Madame Campan’s 


account of this interview, and no doubt a correct °* 


one. 
After this the queen appears to have avoided 


interviews with Boéhmer, and any repairs of her 
ornaments were transacted through her valet-de- 
chambre, and for some time all talk in society 
about the necklace ceased. As we might be 
sure, Boéhmer did not drown himself. Madame 


Campan seems to have had some curiosity as to . 


what had become of this embarrassment of riches, 
and she one day asked him how he had disposed 
of the necklace, and he told her that he had 
sold it in Constantinople for the favourite Sultana, 
and Madame Campan told the queen, who was 
glad to hear that Boéhmer was relieved from his 
difficulties, but remarked that she could not com- 
prehend how the Sultan should purchase his 
diamonds in Paris. 

In 1785 a young prince, the Duc d’Augouléme, 
was born, and the king gave to him a diamond 
epaulette and buckles, directing Boéhmer. to 
deliver them to the queen; he did so as she was 
returning from mass, but accompanied the present 
with some letter of his own, in which he con- 
gratulated her majesty upon the possession of the 
finest diamonds known in Europe. The queen 
read this aloud to Madame Campan ; it seemed to 
them both enigmatical, but the queen having 
some letters to seal, lighted her taper with Boéh- 
mers note. She said, however, to Madame 


if you see him, tell him I don’t care about 
diamonds now, and that if I can get money I 
want to add to my property round St. Cloud.” 
Madame Campan asked if she should send for 
him and tell him this. The queen said, “No; 
wait until you have an opportunity of speaking to 
him ; the slightest advance to such a man is con- 
fidence misplaced.” It seems singular that all 
this should have been afterwards used against the 
poor queen. 
For so it was. There had been for some time 
a cunning plot in action round about the queen of 
which the poor lady was, as we believe, in entire 
ignorance. Troublesome Boéhmer, also much 
troubled himself as well as troublesome to other 
people, could not get rid of his necklace; it was 
even an awful encumbrance to him, and he did 
not hesitate to make it known that, could he only 
find a purchaser, whoever the person or persons 
might be who should assist him in the great enter- 
prise, should receive a noble present, a magnifi- 
cent percentage for their pains. And there was a 
charming young lady to whose fertile mind came 
the brave and bold idea that she might possibly 
possess herself both of the necklace and of the 
promised present also. The lady’s name was De 
Lamotte, the Comtesse de Lamotte. Originally 
a wretched piece of indigence, she did, neverthe- 
less, apparently prove herself to be of some royal 
relationship or lineage from the House of Valois, 
and coming to Paris she became, while yet very 
young, the wife of M. de Lamotte; also she made 
the acquaintance of a very high church dignitary, 
the Prince Cardinal de Rohan, the grand almoner 
to the queen. Perhaps the less we say of the 
relationship between his eminence and the com- 
tesse the better; certainly little is known of him 
particularly ; excepting that at this time he stood 
high in the displeasure of her majesty. She would 
not see him; he could not introduce his profégée 
to her, but he advised Madame de Lamotte to 
seek an interview with the queen and to be 
assured that if that generous princess only heard 
her story she would instantly extricate her from 
her painful situation and probably find her an 
appointment near her person. 
_ And here was the beginning of such a story— 
such a plan of imposture, such a practising upon 
human credulity as, we suppose, to be almost un- 
equalled ; it is not less than wonderful that this 
most mischievous woman imposed upon the car- 
dinal with the assurance that she had seen—had 
repeated interviews with the queen, and that she 
even had a place near her person. The scheme 
was devised ; it had to be very cleverly managed, 
and, in order to carry out efféctually the plan, 
another person was needed to personate—perhaps 
at first unconsciously to personate—the queen; 
some one who should impose, for a brief few 
seconds, upon his eminence, at evening or night, 
beneath the dark groves near the little Trianon. 
The countess had, however, noticed in the prome- 
nades of the Palais Royal, in Paris, a girl of a very 
fine figure, but whose profile was exceedingly like 
that of the queen; the girl’s name was D’Oliva. 
She appears to have been instructed that she was 
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desire of the queen. The girl was, no doubt, 
well rewarded, and not too curious as to the mean- 
ing of the part she was playing. A person would 
approach her, to whom she would say, “I have 
but a moment to spare; I am satisfied with your 
conduct, and I shall speedily raise you to the 
pinnacle of favour.” She was then to present 
him with a small box and a rose, and immediately 
afterwards, at the noise of persons who should 
approach, to say, still in a low voice, ‘‘ Madame, 
and Madame d’Artois are coming ; we must sepa- 
rate.” And this mysterious jugglery took place in 
those groves of Versailles, near /e petit Trianon. 
A scene was played out as arranged by Madame 
de Lamotte; the cardinal approached the pre- 
tended queen, and, returning to Madame de 
Lamotte, complained bitterly of the vexatious 
interruptions which had shortened an interview 
so interesting and so delightful. 

But what was the meaning of this meeting, 
and perhaps of others equally mysterious? This 
secrecy in the sequestered shades of Versailles, 
and near the little Trianon ? In fact, this woman 
Lamotte, with diabolical ingenuity, contrived to 
impose so far upon the credulity of the cardinal 
that he was led to believe that the queen had 
lavished upon her marks of the most intimate 
familiarity. She persuaded him that the queen 
had still a great desire for this necklace, and that, 
wishing to buy it unknown to the king, she desired 
to pay for it by instalments out of her own savings, 
and proposed to give him, as grand almoner, a 
particular proof of her good will by getting him to 
make the bargain in her name. Several pieces 
of correspondence passed through Lamotte, pur- 
porting to be from the queen, conveying her 
restored good opinion of him, her orders in con- 
nection with the necklace, and her promise to 
pay a hundred thousand francs quarterly. It was 
all a romance composed by this intriguing and 
mischievous woman, and there has always seemed 
to us one incontrovertible proof of it : these forged 
—for such no doubt they were—notes of the queen 
are the only ones in all her correspondence signed 
“Marie Antoinette de France.” 
clumsy, and if a thick web of deception had not 
darkened the eyes of the cardinal, a prince like 
himself must have instantly detected the irregu- 
larity. The queen never signed herself anything 
but “‘ Marie Antoinette.” But, alas, alas! pay- 
ment was not forthcoming. The cardinal had 
treated with Boéhmer on the conditions proposed. 
Boéhmer, upon the understanding from the 
queen’s supposed note, which had been shown 
to him by the cardinal, had handed on the neck- 
lace; the cardinal, in his turn, passing on the 
casket. When the first instalment of thirty thou- 
sand francs had been paid; then, in process of 
time, came irregularity, and poor Boéhmer grew 
very impatient indeed. He first sought Madame 
Campan. Had the queen entrusted her with no 
commission for him? It was the first oppor- 
tunity madame had of repeating to him what the 
queen had said. 

‘* But,” said the poor jeweller, ‘the answer to 
the letter I presented to her—to whom am [ to 
apply ?” 
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“To nobody,” answered madame. “ The queen 
burned your letter; she could not comprehend its 
meaning.” 

“Qh, madame,” he exclaimed, “ that is impos- 
sible ; the queen knows that she has money to pay 
me.” 

“Money, M. Boéhmer!” said madame, “ you 
know that is impossible. I discharged your last 
accounts against the queen, by her commission, 
long ago.” 

“‘Madame,” he said, ‘“‘you are not in the 
secret ; it is my necklace!” 

“That necklace again,” said Madame Campan, 
“‘that you have been teasing the queen about for 
so many years! Did you not tell me you had sold 
it at Constantinople ?” 

“The queen desired me to give that answer to 
any who should speak to me on the subject,” said 
the poor dupe. 

And then out came all the story of the transac- 
tions with the cardinal, and snatched meetings in 
the park. Madame became indignant, told how 
long it was, to her knowledge, since the queen 
had spoken to the cardinal, and how unfavourably 
she regarded him. No doubt Boéhmer became 
frightened. This was on the first of August; on 
the third, apparently by arrangement, he saw 
Madame Campan again, when she was able to 
tell him that the queen never had his necklace, 
and that he had somehow been grossly deceived. 

Immediately after this interview this wise and 
judicious lady gave the queen some idea of the 
horrible plot, still not revealing all she knew, but 
telling the queen that engagements signed by 
herself were shown about to bankers in Paris, 
who thereupon had lent Boéhmer money. The 
queen instantly sent a courier to Paris, command- 
ing the attendance of Boéhmer. She indignantly 
asked him by what fatality it was that she was 
doomed to hear of his foolish pretence of selling 
her the necklace which she had steadily refused 
for several years. He replied he was unable to 
pacify his creditors any longer. 

“‘What are your creditors to me?” said the 
queen. 

Then came out the jeweller’s story, and he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Madame, there is no longer time for 
feigning. Condescend to confess that you have 
my necklace, and let some assistance be given to 
me, or my bankruptcy will soon bring the whole 
to light.” 

Then Boéhmer left, and Madame Campan 
describes the agony and the indignation which 
tore the heart of the poor queen. She expected, 
poor lady! that she had but to give her word, 
and, as she said, ‘‘ hideous vices would be un- 
masked when the Roman purple and the title of 
prince covered a mere money-seeker, a cheat, 
who dared to compromise the wife of his Sove- 
reign! France and all Europe shall know it!” 
Her friend Madame Campan was wiser, and had 
the suffering lady only listened to her entreaties 
to be moderate and prudent, how much might 
have been saved! “I knew too well,” said 


Madame Campan, “ how many enemies she had 
not to be apprehensive on seeing her disposed to 
attract the attention of the whole world to an 
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intrigue which her enemies would complicate yet 
more.” . 

Poor queen! Poor king! They were neither 
of them blessed with too much wisdom. She in- 
fluenced her husband, and the king did about the 
most unwise thing it was possible for him to do. 
Of course he entirely accepted the queen’s denial 
of any knowledge of or complicity in the mystery 
of the necklace, so on the following Sunday, 
while the carnal was proceeding in his pontiff- 
ical robes to the chapel to perform service before 
the royal family, the king sent for him. He found 
the king and queen together. The king said to 
him, ‘You have purchased diamonds of 
Boéhmer ?” 

‘* Yes, sire.” 

““ What have you done with them ?” 

“I thought they had been delivered to the 
queen.” 

‘“Who commissioned you ?” 

“A lady called the Comtesse de Lamotte 
Valois, who handed me a letter from the queen, 
and I thought I was gratifying her majesty by 
taking this business upon myself.” 

The queen interrupted him, “‘ How, sir, could 
you believe that I should select you, to whom I 
have not spoken for eight years, to negotiate any- 
thing for me, and especially through the media- 
tion of a woman whom I do not even know ?” 

“I see plainly,” said the cardinal, “that I have 
been duped; I will pay for the necklace. My 
desire to please your majesty blinded me. I sus- 
pected no trick in the affair; I am sorry for it.” 

He took out of his pocket-book a letter from 
the queen to Madame Lamotte giving him the 
commission. The king took it, read it, and re- 
turned it to the cardinal, saying, 

“This is neither written nor signed by the 
queen. How could a prince of the House of 
Rohan and a grand almoner of France ever think 
that the queen would sign ‘ Marie Antoinette de 
France’? Surely you know, sir, that queens only 
sign their baptismal names ?” 

In the course of the interview the cardinal 
became confused—indeed, overwhelmed, so as to 
be scarcely able to stand. He offered, however, 
again to pay for the necklace, but then came the 
unwisdom, and shortly after the cardinal left the 
palace, only to be conducted to the Bastille. The 
king, it seems evident, regarded him not merely 
as a victim, but in some way guilty in the matter 
of the intrigue; and it is noticeable that somehow 
the cardinal managed to get a note conveyed to 
his own hotel, charging his grand vicar or secre- 
tary, the Abbé Georgel, instantly to burn all 
Madame Lamotte’s correspondence and his other 
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letters. When, therefore, the lieutenant of police 
arrived this had been done, and this tends to 
wrap the whole affair in an impenetrable cloud of 
mystery. As to the poor queen, a more horrible 
idea seized upon her mind. She did not suppose 
that such a plot could only have for its end the mere 
getting possession of the necklace; she thought 
it was an intrigue to ruin her in the eyes of the 
king and of France; and we are far from certain 
ourselves that such might not be a motive in the 
mind of the cardinal, for he was a bad man, and 
the queen had an irreconcilable dislike to him, 
and his peculiar moral notions might not indis- 
pose him to take such a method of gratifying his 
revenge. Certainly some secret, not to his 
honour, lies behind his destruction of his papers 
and correspondence, and it seems perfectly clear 
that they could have held nothing involving the 
honour of the queen. The straightforward mind 
of Madame Campan took the clearest and at the 
same time the lowest view of the whole matter: 
** Want of money and the meanest swindling were 
the sole motives for this criminal affair.” 

But the necklace, the mysterious necklace! 
Ah, where was that? Long before the queen 
had recommended poor Monsieur Boéhmer to 
sell it piecemeal. He had neglected her advice, 
but others had done this; it vanished entirely from 
sight—taken to pieces and sold partly in London, 
partly in Holland, and even some parts in Paris. 
It seems to us almost an insanity, recollecting the 
tumult of attention which was called to this affair, 
to suppose for a moment that the queen knew 
anything of the wretched and gaudy toy. 

And here the story properly closes. Most un- 
wisely, the cardinal was brought to trial, a step 
deprecated on every hand—by the royal family, 
by the Pope and the heads of the church, and, 
indeed, by almost all alike, friends and foes. He 
was acquitted. Poor Madame Lamotte was sen- 
tenced to be whipped, to be branded in the 
shoulder, and to be transported. The woman 
D’Oliva, who personated the queen, was ac- 
quitted. It is doubtful even whether the woman 
Lamotte received the fulfilment of her sen- 
tence. Certainly by some means she escaped to 
England, and, strange, perhaps, as it may seem, 
poor Marie Antoinette herself suffered most from 
the voice of public opinion, already simmering 
towards the boiling heat of revolution. Perhaps, 
now, it seems to us almost a trifling affair; but, 
as Carlyle has said in his weird dramatic story 0! 
the diamond necklace, the whole story indicates 
“the villainy, dissoluteness, and general delirium, 
to observant minds betokening the electric clouds 
of revolution.” 
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SOME 


fT‘HE recent dispatch of Australian troops to 
the Soudan marked the commencement of a 
new era in the history of our southern 
colonies. While the question of confederation is 
still under discussion a few facts illustrative of 
their present condition will be interesting to our 
readers. 

The mother nation does not even now realise 
to the full extent the magnitude of its possessions 
in the south. Not yet one hundred years old, 
Australia exports produce to England more valu- 
able than that exported by Germany, and imports 
in manufactured articles more than France itself ; 
while its total import and export trade is of an 
annual value of more than £ 117,000,000, equal to 
that of Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and Norway 
put together. But then, figures only vaguely sug- 
gest the possibility of the future. 

The story of its discovery is well known. The 
exact date of that event is doubtful, but old manu- 
script charts are in existence, dated as far back as 
1531, which have marked on them a country 
called Java le Grande, situated to the south of the 
Moluccas, and these markings being in Portu- 
guese, the claims of that nation to the honour of 
discovery may fairly be admitted. The Dutch 
followed closely, and made various explorations 
upon the continent and the surrounding islands, 
many of which retain to the present day the 
nomenclature bestowed upon them by these enter- 
prising mariners. The first Englishman who trod 
upon Australian soil was Captain Dampier, of 
H.M.s. Roebuck, and he visited and explored the 
north-west coast of Western Australia in the year 
1699. Captain Cook visited New Zealand in 
1770, and in April of that year he sighted and 
named a southern point of the continent. The 
first settlement in Australia was one for trans- 
ported criminals, founded at Botany Bay, in 
New South Wales, in the year 1789, while in 
1803 Tasmania, or, as it was first called, Van 
Diemen’s Land, was settled as a penal colony. 
Other settlements, penal and emigrant, rapidly 
followed one another up to the present time, 
while explorations of the most important cha- 
racter have. been continually going on, revealing 
the unbounded natural wealth of this great 
southern world. There is still rgom for discovery 
in the eastern portion of Western Australia, the 
abutting territory of South Australia, and its nor- 
thern territory, Cape York Peninsula, and many 
portions of New Zealand. So far as the dis- 
coverers have gone through the country adjoining 
the sea-coast they have found immense tracts of 
land suitable either for agricultural plantation or 
pastoral purposes, but there is nearly one-fifth of 
the vast territory wanting in the essentials of 
habitation, though science has come to the aid 
of the settler with its artesian wells. 

The term Australasia literally means Austral 
or Southern Asia, and comprises the island- 
continent of Australia, the island of Tasmania, 
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the three islands of New Zealand, and the 
smaller islands contiguous to each colony. Aus- 
tralia itself is the largest island on the face 
of the earth, its greatest length from west to 
east being fully 2,400 miles, and its greatest 
width from north to south 1,971 miles; its 
coast-line is 7,750 miles long, and its extent is 
computed at 1,884,561,920 acres, of which—up to 
the latest Government returns—95,715,135 acres 
of Crown lands have been either sold or disposed 
of by land grants. A better conception of this 
enormous territory may be gathered by com- 
parison. It is twenty-six times larger than Great 
Britain and Ireland, fifteen times the size of 
France, about one-sixth !ess than the United States 
of America, and only about one-fifth smaller than 
the continent of Europe, while as a matter of fact 
the Australasian group occupies nearly two-fifths 
of the whole of the British dominions. The pro- 
portion of the colonies to each other and to the 
whole continent may be readily understood by the 
following comparison: If the continent were 
divided into 100 equal parts, Victoria would com- 
prise 3; New South Wales, 10; Queensland, 23 ; 
South Australia, 30; and Western Australia, 34. 

Their location may be described as follows :— 
Western Australia, about eight times the size of 
the United Kingdom, with an area of 978,299 
square miles, occupies the whole of the western 
portion of the continent, and is surrounded on 
the north, west, and south sides by the sea, while 
South Australia and its northern territory form 
the eastern boundary; Perth, pleasantly and pic- 
turesquely situated, possessing a population of 
about 6,000 persons, is the capital. To the east 
of this colony, and stretching from ocean to ocean, 
occupying the whole of the central portion of the 
continent, and containing 903,690 square miles, 
or being more than fifteen times the size of Eng- 
land and Wales, lies South Australia, the northern 
part of which is called the Northern Territory. 
The capital of South Australia is Adelaide, per- 
haps one of the prettiest towns on the continent, 
situated at the foot of the Mount Lofty range of 
hills, and containing a population of about 40,000 ; 
the principal town of the northern territory is 
Palmerston. ‘To the north-east of Australia, and 
eastward of the northern portion of South Aus- 
tralia, lies the colony of Queensland, which in- 
cludes an area of 668,224 square miles, or nearly 
twelve times the area of England and Wales; 
Brisbane, its capital, is making rapid progress, 
and has a population of about 40,000. New South 
Wales, containing an area of 310,938 square miles, 
or nearly three times the size of Great Britain and 
Ireland, lies south of Queensland and east of 
South Australia, and is the great parent colony of 
the group (having originally contained the colonies 
of South Australia, Victoria, and Queensland), with 
Sydney as the capital city, situated on a harbour 
unsurpassed in the world ; it contains a population 
of over 260,000. 
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At the most southerly part of the continent, 
south-west of New South Wales and east of South 
Australia, is the smallest colony on the mainland, 
Victoria, with an area of 87,884 square miles, or 
1,800 square miles less in area than Great Britain. 
Its capital, Melbourne, is a marvel of industrial 
progress, and is termed the ‘‘ Queen City of the 
South ;” it contains a population of over 300,000. 
Tasmania is an island 150 miles south of Victoria, 
surrounded by the South Pacific Ocean; it in- 
cludes an area of 24,330 square miles, or about 
one-sixth smaller than Ireland; Hobart, pic- 
turesquely situated at the foot of Mount Welling- 
ton, is the capital, and has a population of 29,000. 

New Zealand, comprising three islands, the 
North, Middle or South, and Stewart’s Island, lies 
to the south-east of Australia at a distance of 
about 1,200 miles. It is nearly equal in size to 
the British Isles. The capital, Wellington, has a 
population of 22,000. 

The Fiji Islands, recently annexed, are in the 
Pacific Ocean, due north of New Zealand about 
1,000 miles, and due east of Queensland; the 
whole group contains 8,034 square miles. 

New Guinea, brought so prominently into 
notice by the rival claims of Germany and the 
colonies, by the annexation action of Queensland 
and the vehement protests of Victoria, lies to the 
north-east of Australia, at a distance of about 
sixty miles. Port Moresby is the principal town, 
and likely to become the capital as soon as settle- 
ment begins. 

The efforts of New Zealand to induce the Home 
Government to sanction the annexation of Samoa 
to that colony, and the willingness of the Govern- 
ment of Samoa to be annexed, have brought this 
group of islands into a prominence that warrants 
the introduction of a few facts concerning them. 
Sanioa is the native name of the group of islands 
long known as the “‘ Navigators’ Islands.” They 
consist of four larger and several smaller islands, 
with a total area of 1,200 square miles. The 
islands are situated about 3,000 miles from Syd- 
ney, and contain a population of about 35,000 
natives and a number of Europeans. Samoa is 
said to be one of the loveliest, most agreeable, 
and productive of all the South Sea group. The 
Samoan Islands were discovered by the Dutch in 
1722. Little, however, was known of them till 1830, 
when amission was commenced by the agents of 
the London Missionary Society. The indepen- 
dence of the Government of Samoa was first re- 
cognised by his Majesty the King of the Hawaiian 
Islands in 1876. ‘The United States of America 
were for many years desirous of recognising 
Samoa, and upon the advice of Mr. Griffin, the 
American consul, his Excellency M. K. Mamea 
was appointed envoy extraordinary to the Ameri- 
can Government, and sailed with his suite forthe 
United States. A treaty was signed and concluded 
at Washington in January, 1878, recognising the 
independence of Samoa. The Samoan ambassa- 
dor was treated with great distinction in all the 
large cities of America, and he returned home in 
an American man-of-war specially set apart for 
him. On his arrival in Samoa all the arrange- 
ments were perfected for the final approval 





and proclamation of the treaty. The inde- 
pendence of Samoa was afterwards recognised 
by Germany, and German commercial interests 
are now largely represented there. It was not till 
after Samoa had been recognised by the United 
States and Germany that Great Britain succeeded 
in making a treaty with it. The aggressiveness 
of the Germans irritated the Samoans, and the 
Government recently passed an Act annexing 
the island to New Zealand. The Bill was to take 
effect from the date of King Malietoa’s signature 
and seal. It was signed and sealed on*the oth 
February, 1885. The ratification of this is a 
matter of speculation. It will be doubtless left to 
diplomacy to find a modus vivendi between Ger- 
many, the United States, and England. It is 
hardly probable that the claims of New Zealand 
in this respect will be recognised. 

The important foothold which the French have 
obtained in the Western Pacific also arrests a 
passing glance. New Caledonia is a penal settle- 
ment nearly equidistant from Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji, about 1,216 miles from Sydney, 
and has been regarded by the Australian people as 
dangerously situated as a base of operations either 
for military purposes or from which the recidivistes 
may escape to harass society. The island is 
mountainous, 230 miles long and 37 miles wide, 
and contains an area of 6,000 square miles. It 
was discovered in 1774 by Captain Cook, and up 
to 1853 was considered a British possession. In 
that year Sir George Grey’s commission as 
governor included New Caledonia and the Isle of 
Pines, but on proceeding to the former he dis- 
covered that the French flag had been hoisted. 
Britain and France were allies at that time, and 
France was left in undisturbed possession, to the 
serious detriment of Australian interests. France 
had determined to purge herself of her habitual 
criminals by sending 60,000 of them, in annual 
batches of 5,000, to New Caledonia, but the pro- 
gress of the bill authorising this was stopped by 
the vehement protests of the Australians. 

It is generally thought that Australia is a com- 
paratively recent upheaval from the ocean, but 
geologists say there is no evidence that such has 
been the case; they assert, however, that the 
southern portion of the continent has been up- 
raised to a height of about six hundred feet since 
the miocene period, subsequent to which there 
have been volcanic disturbances with an extensive 
subsidence, but by no means considerable in 
amount. This is confirmed by the fringe of cal- 
careous sandstones round the south coast. There 
are many extraordinary phenomena which tend 
to show a period of upheaval and subsidence, 
and, despite the loud outcry that Australia is defi- 
cient in water supply, its physical structure is 
indicative of great stores of water in the interior, 
there being in the central depression of the conti- 
nent a line of groups of thermal and cold springs 
covering several hundred square miles, and which 
must have been derived from a central under- 
ground reservoir whose sources are on the table- 
land slopes ; these are capable of being utilised by 
artesian walls. 

Each of the colonies enjoys responsible govern- 
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ment with the exception of Western Australia, a 
Crown colony, which will doubtless ere long be 
granted the advantages of constitutional freedom 
that the others have, as enthusiastic meetings 
have been held, urging upon the home Govern- 
ment the claims of the colony in this respect. 
The form of government is based upon that of 
the British constitution; and, in fact, the rules 
and procedures of the British House of Commons 
are frequently adopted and followed. The go- 
vernors are appointed by the Crown, and this act 
is the most important link in the great colonial 


| 


ficent possessions of the British Crown will be 
leagued in one great federation, which wouid 
display in population and resources the material 
of a nation—Population, over 3,000,000; rate of 
annual increase, 120,000; annual revenue, over 
£ 21,000,000; imports, over £§4,000,000; ex- 
ports, over £ 51,000,000; sheep, not less than 
85,000,000; cattle, 8,000,000. 

With regard to the population of Australia, it 
will be worthy of note that in the year 1788 there 
were only 1,030 persons, who formed the penal 
settlement of Botany Bay, New South Wales. At 
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chain that binds together in bonds of loyal union 
the mother country and the Dominion of the 
South. The House of Lords is represented by 
the Legislative Council, and the House of Com- 
mons by the Legislative Assembly, and there are 
frequent ‘‘ deadlocks” caused by their antagonistic 
interests. The franchise qualification is very low, 
manhood suffrage being almost universal. The 
colonists are proud of their electoral rights, and 
make a boast that they were the first to adopt 
three of the most important principles of the 
famous charter—vote by ballot, payment of mem- 
bers, and triennial parliaments. The absence 
of hereditary legislators is a continual theme 
of self-congratulation. There is little doubt that 
the time is not far distant when these magni- 





ADJACENT ISLANDS. 


the end of 1882 the Government returns esti- 
mated the population of Australia and New Zea- 
land at 2,936,409, of which number 1,593,729 
were males and 1,342,680 were females; the last 
returns (December, 1884), issued by Government 
Statist Hayter, of Victoria, estimates the popula- 
tion to be 3,012,451, distributéd as follows—Vic- 
toria, 917,310; New South Wales, 843,389 ; South 
Australia, 299,012 ; Queensland, 267,865 ; Western 
Australia, 31,233; Tasmania, 124,350; and New 
Zealand, 529,29z2—the males being greatly in ex- 
cess of the females. This is a wonderful advance 
in ninety-seven years. The nationality of this 
population is principally British. 

The Chinese and Germans form a very pre- 
dominant feature in colonial life, the former being 
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largely and industriously engaged in mining and 
market gardening, while the latter become estim- 
able and stirring citizens, and are perhaps most 
numerqus in South Australia. Bearing in mind 
the enormous territory of Australia, it will be 
observed that there is less than one person to the 
square mile, while the average in the British Isles 
is about 287 to the square mile. ‘The mean death 
rate of Australia in 1882 was 14°99. It may also 
be noted here that no less than 73,017 persons 
emigrated from the United Kingdom to the 
Australian colonies in the year 1883, while during 
the past forty three-years the number added to 
Australia from the same source amounted to 
1,437,243. Assisted emigration to Victoria has 
been discontinued since 1873, although thousands 
of persons yearly make their way to this rich and 
prosperous colony. Most of the other colonies 
have temporarily suspended immigration, from a 
desire to prevent overpressure of the labour market, 
although thereis always a demand for skilled labour, 
but especially for agriculturists and pastoralists, 
who may, by industry and perseverance, in a few 
years secure a comfortable competency such as has 
been obtained by many who arrived in the colonies 
with but a few pounds wherewith to begin their new 
life. It is worse than a mistake to send out 
clerks and men who have spent the major portion 
of their lives in the routine of the multitudinous 
divisions of factory labour. Agriculture is the 
backbone of a country, especially young colonies, 
and, while adding to the general prosperity, builds 
up the independence and promotes the advance- 
ment of the individual. The Government returns, 
published in March 1884, show that there were in 
the colonies and Fiji 7,558,117 acres under culti- 
vation; of these 3,697,324 were under wheat and 
produced 45,541,529 bushels. In the matter of 
live stock, it has been estimated that there are in 
the colonies more than 1,236,317 horses, 8,402,780 
cattle, 77,254,170 sheep, and 874,232 pigs. ‘The 
staple products of Australia are gold, copper, 
tin, and other metals, wool and other pastoral 
products, sugar, grain, and meat. It is estimated 
that since gold was first found in New South 
Wales in 1851, the mines of Australia and New 
Zealand have produced 73,493,423 ounces, valued 
at £ 289,249,451, of which Victoria has yielded 
nearly seven-tenths. Coal is found in extensive 
fields in New South Wales, New Zealand, and 
Queensland, copper in South Australia, and tin in 
Tasmania and New South Wales. The trade in 
frozen meat, wheat, wine, tallow, cotton, and 
sugar is assuming large proportions. Wool, how- 
ever, is the general and great staple of Austral- 
asia, and forms its largest export. In a period of 
fourteen years, from 1870 to 1883 inclusive, no 
less than 12,864,640 bales of colonial wool were 
imported into London. 

The commerce of the colonies is greater than 
that of Great Britain fifty years ago, when her 
imports were valued at £ 45,952,551, and her 
exports at £ 39,667,347. .The value of Austra- 
lasian imports in 1883 was / 61,570,931, and the 
exports # 55,719,558. In company with this state- 
ment may be placed another. The public revenue 
of Australasia in the same year was / 21,475,353, 











and the expenditure / 22,713,630, while the 
public debt, contracted mainly for reproductive 
public works, amounted to £ 109,122,395, or ata 
rate per head of the population of £ 35 5s. 11¢. 
To further illustrate, the number of vessels trading 
outwards and inwards was 16,779, with a tonnage 
of 11,221,139 tons; compare with which the 
tonnage of the United Kingdom fifty years 
back—with population estimated at 24,500,000 
—when it registered 5,706,451 tons; this com- 
parison becomes more impressive when it is 
considered that Australasia is not yet one hundred 
years old. 

At the end of 1883 (the date of the last 
official returns) there were 6,670 miles of railway 
open, and 1,905 in course of construction, while 
there were 31,836 miles of telegraph line and 
57,175 miles of wire open. The railway systems 
are receiving special attention; no less than 
f£ 12,000,000 are to be expended in New South 
Wales on new lines. 

There are twenty-eight banks of issue, with 
numerous branches, and on the 30th June, 1884, 
their total assets amounted to £ 112,385,872, their 
total liabilities to 82,541,985. Savings banks in 
connection with the post-offices, or under- other 
Government auspices, are open in nearly every 
town, where sums of money from one shilling 
upwards may be deposited and withdrawn at very 
short notice. In 1883 there were 365,828 de- 
positors in all these savings banks, the deposits 
in the General Savings Banks amounting to 
£ 5,683,157 17s. 6d., and in the Post-office Savings 
Banks to /£ 4,620,986 19s. 11¢2.—a total of 
£ 10,304,144 178. 5d., showing an average amount 
to the credit of each depositor of £28 3s. 3d., or 
equal to about £3 8s. 8d. per head of the entire 
population. 

The question of defence has received consider- 
able notice of late years, but the recent rumours of 
war gave urgency to it. Apart from the considera- 
tion of the continual additions to land batteries 
and naval equipments, it may be deserving of notice 
that the colonies could, if occasion required, raise 
an army of nearly 500,000 men, from twenty to 
forty—‘‘the soldier’s age’”—descendants mainly 
from that old national stock that blotted out the 
Napoleonic nightmare in 1815. 

The press of the colonies is ably and fully re- 
presented, there being over 800 publications. 
The support given to the newspapers is illustrative 
in some measure of the interest taken in all 
educational matters. Public libraries are in every 
township, the free public library in Melbourne 
containing nearly 200,000 volumes. 

The education of the young receives special 
care and attention, and the leading principles 
guiding the administration of instruction may be 
thus briefly summarised: education is in nearly 
every case free, attendance compulsory, and the 
instruction secular, though not in all cases to the 
exclusion of Bible reading, every convenience 
being offered to ministers of religion and parents 
desiring religious teaching for the children. 
During 1883 there were 6,122 schools in opera- 
tion, on whose rolls were 621,561 children. 
Higher and technical education is amply provided 
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for, the Universities of Melbourne, Sydney, Ade- 
laide, and New Zealand having power to confer 
degrees. 

Science has many able exponents, and nothing 
is spared by the respective Governments to secure 
the best results, as instanced in the observations 
of the transit of Venus some years ago, when the 
Australian contributions to that important sub- 
ject were of a most valuable description. The 
Melbourne Observatory possesses one of the 
largest telescopes in the world. On Mount Lofty, 
South Australia, Mr. Clement Wragge has erected 
an observatory, and is making important investi- 
gations. In botanical science Australia possesses 
some of the highest authorities. Museums, ex- 
tensive and rich in all kinds of specimens, are 
maintained. 

As regards religion, there is no State Church, 
though the Church of England dominates nume- 
rically. The Sunday-school system has taken 
deep root, and is exercising a widespread influ- 
ence over Young Australia. There are also many 
important evangelical institutions. 

The aborigines of Australia are very low in the 
social scale, and are fast dying out (those of 
Tasmania being extinct). By the last official 
census they only numbered about 31,700. The 
Maories of New Zealand are a totally different 
race, are very shrewd and intelligent, and are 


intermarrying with Europeans. They numbered 
at the last census about 44,097. 

The climate of the colonies is healthful, the 
very‘hot winds, so much condemned, being de- 
clared by scientists to be beneficial. ‘Tasmania is 
considered the most genial climate. In the 
Middle Island of New Zealand a great quantity of 
rain falls, and winter brings with it ice and snow. 
The other colonies are subject to droughts, both 
the extent and effect of which have been greatly 
exaggerated. The deficiency of water supply may 
yet be surmounted by means of artesian wells, 
and by proper methods of storing. 

In conclusion, let me quote the words of an 
Australian writer, who says: ‘In Australia the 
native population is succeeding to the dominant 
influence hitherto exercised by those who emi- 
grated from the mother country. Their successors, 
there is every reason to believe, are and will con- 
tinue to be animated by feelings of affectionate 
attachment to the cradle of the race. They 
design that the history of Australia shall be a 
continuation of that of Great Britain, and that 
there shall be no rupture of the golden chain 
which unites them with a glorious past. Inheri- 
tors of the laws, the language, the literature of 
England, Anglo-Australians desire also to partici- 
pate in the inheritance of a thousand years of 
national renown.” J. HOWLETT-ROSS. 
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TRANSPORTED CHILDREN. 


A PLEA FOR A COUNTRY 
NE of the pleasantest sights that presents 
itself to men hurrying to business on summer 
mornings is a procession of school children 
off for a day’s holiday in the country. Sometimes 
it is a number of vans laden with happy, boister- 
ous youngsters, cheering vociferously at everything 
and nothing; at others it isa long troop of the 
same kind of children wending their less demon- 
strative, but no less happy, way to some railway 
station, where a train will convey them to meadows 
or park, to hillside or valley. In any case, the 
current of one’s own thoughts, and perhaps the 
course of our journey, is arrested, and if we are not 
carried back to our own earlier days we are fora 
moment carried forward in imagination, and we 
picture to ourselves what rich delights are in store 
for these children of hot close courts and crowded 
dirty streets. 

If we allow our thoughts to travel beyond the 
present, we cannot but feel how all too short will 
the hours of this red-letter day prove, and, apart 
from the pleasure of enjoyment and of recollec- 
tion, how little will the day’s outing do to counter- 
act the effect of close unwholesome rooms and 
insufficient food for the rest of the year. 

But another sight may be sometimes seen; not 
so demonstrative, not so likely to attract notice, 
but even more calculated to gladden the heart of 


HOLIDAY FOR AILING 


LITTLE ONES. 
all whose sympathy and love go out towards the 
children of the poor. 

Here is a little procession of some twenty, 
thirty, or even forty little ones in charge of one or 
more ladies, and accompanied bya detachment of 
mothers bearing little bundles of clothing. ‘They 
are all on their way to a railway station, where the 
children will be dispatched by train, in the care of 
the guard, to some country =place, twenty or thirty 
miles away, where they will be met by other 
friends, who will lodge them, board them, and act 
as parents to them for three whole weeks. 

Many such parties of children may be seen 
going and returning during the summer; but to 
know what such outings really mean one must 
visit the places where the children are spending 
their holiday. These for the most part are ailing 
children, either convalescent from some form of 
sickness, out of the doctor’s hands and needing 
just what they will receive, fresh air and good 
wholesome food, or else they are weakly children 
recovering from no disease, but none the less 
patients of insanitary homes, where vitiated at- 
mosphere and insufficient food have done their 
worst to undermine constitutions of inherited 
weakness. We may try and imagine what the 
transformation must be to these little city ones, 
transferred, or rather let us say literally /ransported, 
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from the hot, dirty, crowded lanes and courts to 
the cool, fresh, wide expanses of meadows car- 
peted with flowers. We have seen them intro- 
duced for the first time in their lives to a field 
rich with daisies and buttercups, standing in rapt 
amazement at the wealth of flowers, and then, 
after realising—which required some time to do— 
that they might pick them freely, falling down 
and eagerly yet tenderly plucking with both 
hands. 

We have questioned parties of these little ones 
on their return, what of all they saw or did or had 
to eat pleased them most, and except a stray 
answer or two of “ fruit pie” from a boy to whom 
such a dainty was a hitherto rare experience, 
the reply was almost invariably ‘“ flowers.” 

But if it be difficult to thoroughly enter into 
the enjoyment of these little people on their first 
introduction to rural sights and scenes, it is still 
more so to understand what benefits are derived 
from the country sojourn. Roundness comes into 
wasted limbs, colour comes into pale wan cheeks, 
brightness into dull eyes, and briskness and 
strength into tired wearied bodies. We have seen 
the children before leaving, and have had them 
mustered immediately on their return, and we 
could scarcely realise that they were the same—so 
altered and improved were they in physique. 
Indeed: one little fellows happiness in again 
seeing his mother was greatly marred by her not 
being able at first to recognise her son. 

Nor does the good done end with the improved 
physique of the children: their minds have been 
opened to some of the beautiful processes of 
nature ; their sympathies have been broadened ; 
their affections have been drawn out towards 
those who have ministered unto them such sweet 
delights ; so that although the residence in the 
country is a holiday time and the best they ever 
had, it also proves, perhaps, the sweetest and 
best educational period of their young lives. 

The uniform testimony is that the children are 
well behaved, give but little trouble, and are very 
grateful for all that is done for them. And the 
good people who take charge of them are not 
without receiving gracious influence: they get 
very interested in their young charges, they learn 
something of the sad conditions of the life of the 
children, and in many cases friendly relations are 
established between themselves and the parents, 
which are manifested in many ways: the children 
return to town laden with good things from the 
country, and in some cases the children or other 
members of the family are invited down as guests. 








Work of this kind has been going on on a small 
scale for some years past in different parts of 
London ; but last year an effort was made towards 
more united action with a view of increased use- 
fulness, and some thirteen local committees 
combined in a more comprehensive movement, 
entitled The Country Holidays Fund, to provide 
fresh air for ailing London children. During the 
summer nearly 5,000 children were sent to Ayles- 
bury, Minster, Henley, Andover, Uxbridge, 
Farnham, Sutton, and other places, to cottagers 
selected and approved by lady-superintendents 
resident in the districts, who received the little 
travellers and saw to their comfortable location. 
The ladies also correspond with the superinten- 
dents in London, who send off the parties, and 
often with the parents of the children. The 
cottagers receive five shillings a week for each 
child, which includes every expense. Very often 
they are without children of their own, and are 
able to give a great deal of their time to their little 
guests; in all cases they are pleased to do their 
best for them; and abundant testimony is at hand 
to show that these cottagers do their part in a 
kind and generous spirit. Asa rule the parents 
of the children are encouraged to pay the- railway 
fares, and in some cases they contribute towards 
the expense; — the rest is provided by the 
fund. 

The selection of the children rests with the 
local committees, which are represented in very 
poor districts by those who are at work therein, as 
ministers, missionaries, district visitors, Sunday- 
school officers and teachers. Care is generally 
taken that the children selected answer to the de- 
scription of ailing, for it is evident these have the 
first claim, and that the circumstances of the 
parents are such as to preclude providing any 
rest or change for their little ones unaided. 
Speaking from an intimate knowledge of one dis- 
trict from which a good number were sent, we can 
say that every care was given that the right cases 
were selected. We know also that much more 
than this is done: the scant and unpresentable 
wardrobes of the intending travellers are over- 
hauled and renewed, much to the comfort of the 
children and the delight of their parents. Those 


who would like to help this good work may com- 
municate with Mr. W. Hazell, the treasurer of the 
Children’s Fresh Air Mission, 6, Kirby Street, 
Hatton Garden, or with Miss Courtney, secretary 
of the Country Holidays Fund, 1, Adam Street, 
Adelphi. 


BENJAMIN CLARKE. 
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Cowper, the Sweet Singer of Olney. 


How strange is the romance of that pathetic story! The 
light-hearted friend of Thurlow in the attorney’s office, the 
lunatic at the House of Lords, the rapt visionary, the sternly 
judging politician, the devout student of Homer, the dupe of 
the cobbler’s revelations, yet through all the madness of his 
despair and superstition the man who truly, in words of a so 
familiar sublimity, ‘*‘ received the kingdom of heaven as a 
little child ”— what a wild series of contrasts does this career 
present! And we might add deeper colours . . . the 
ever-haunting youthful love which coloured another’s life 
beside his own, the suicide nearly carried out, the dreams, 
and ecstasies, and voices which seemed to make that quiet 
village in Bedfordshire the meeting-point and _battle-field 
between hell and heaven. A less romantic sphere of exist- 
ence than Cowper’s could hardly be imagined, yet we have 
here what truly transcends most romance. 

And how strange also is the charm which allures us in his 
poetry !—strange as the revelation must have been to himself, 
that he, the middle-aged and retired lawyer, was able to 
move a whole nation to tears and laughter,—to surpass the 
force of Churchill, and wield more than the influence of 
Pope,—to reopen the pages of ancient epic to Englishmen, —to 
carry the warnings of judgment and the lessons of love to a 
thousand cottages. There is a tale that Correggio, when 
young, saw a picture by Raphael, and with a glance of 
modest self-discovery said, ‘‘ Anch’ io son Pittore.” With 
some such feeling must Cowper have awakened to the sense 
of his own endowments. This knowledge came at a date in 
his life when few poets have fully preserved their power ; it 
found a man unversed beyond most in the world’s ways, and 
all but destitute of that experience which his great German 
contemporary held essential to success in poetry. Yet how 
many and how various were his successes ! 

It would be untrue to claim for a Cowper a place amongst 
the highest masters of his art, nor could any assumption have 
been more alien from his exquisite modesty. Much also in 
his works was of a temporary and a consequently now ex- 
hausted interest ; but where he is great it is with the great- 
ness that rests on the deepest and simplest human feelings. 
Except when that madness intervenes which discoloured his 
life and settled on his religious opinions, a truly noble man- 
liness of tone marks him everywhere. The love of freedom, 
and friendship, and nature, the scorn of pettiness, vanity, 
ambition, the hatred of meanness and of wrong, the tender- 
ness for the poor and feeble—all these elementary affections 
of human nature, which so rarely penetrate the character of 
those who praise them, were to this high-hearted man the 
breath of life. These qualities are not poetry, but they are 
far more important to the poet than the experience so 
prized by Goethe. Cowper has embodied them with a 
noble simplicity of style worthy of the ancients. A severe 
grace is the most marked characteristic of his writing ; such 
verses as his ‘‘ Royal George” are like the creation of a 
Grecian chisel ; but this severity is accompanied and balanced 
by humour of delightful quality, gay, gamesome, and fear- 
less, yet delicate and tender with more than feminine tender- 
ness. Witness his lines to Mrs. Unwin, and those on his 
mother’s portrait. We have in these poems a blended 
elevation and tenderness rare in any literature. Cowper is 
our highest master_in simple pathos.—Quarterly Review, 
1862. 


Dr. Johnson on the Right of Rebellion. 


The Rev. Principal David Brown, of Aberdeen, sends the 
following traditional anecdote, which he does not think is in 
Boswell. Whether it is or not, the anecdote is good enough 
for repetition. Old Tory as he was, Johnson said some 
things that delight all lovers of freedom. Fancy him at 


Oxford wishing success to the next insurrection of slaves in 
But here is Dr. Brown's anecdote. 


Tamaica ! 











Boswell one day said to him, ‘‘ Don’t you think, Dr. 
Johnson, that it is a shocking thing for subjects to rise 
against their sovereign?” 

**T don’t know that, sir.’ 

‘*What! Do my ears correctly apprehend what Dr. 
Johnson says?” 

** Yes, sir, they do.” 

**T thought you would have assented with all your 
heart.” 

“Sir, there is something older and stronger than all 
governments, and that, sir, is Auman nature ; and when 
sovereigns try to crush that out of their subjects they will 
rise against them and put them down—and they ought to.” 


’ 


Buda-Pesth Exhibition of 1885.—Not since Francis 
Joseph was crowned King of Hungary in 1867 has Pesth 
seen such a day as the 2nd of May, 1885. The Hungarian 
National Exhibition was opened in the morning with great 
pomp, and both the King and the Crown Prince in their 
speeches emphasised the character of the undertaking as one 
which was intended to make Hungary take rank thenceforth 
among the industrial nations of the world. In many re- 
spects the position of Hungary is strangely altered from what 
it was eighteen years ago, and this change, .industrial, eco- 
nomical, and social, as well as political, is perfectly symbol- 
ised in the transformation of Buda-Pesth, which, comprising 
formerly two poor towns, now forms one magnificent model 
city, with all the beauty and bustle of a capital. The 
archzologist may still find a few relics of the past in Buda, 
though even here the Public Works Department has been 
incessantly busy converting bricks into white stone and 
granite. But in Pesth few traces of the city as it stood in 
1848 remain. From the Francis Joseph Square on the 
Danube Quay, where there isa grand statue of Szechenyi, 
and where the companion monument to Francis Deak is 
soon to rise, the way tothe new Andrassy Boulevard lies 
along a series of finely-paved and lighted streets, towering 
houses, and shops worthy of London. The Andrassy 
Boulevard is itself not inferior to any in Paris. It begins 
with mansions of great height and ends as it nears the wood, 
which is the Prater of Pesth, with beautiful little villas, 
mostly in the Italian style, and embowered in gardens which 
at this season are all abloom with lilac and laburnum. 
Much of the magnificence of Buda-Pesth has been created at 
the expense of Vienna, which, to this extent, as a capital is 
on the decline. 


Victor Hugo's Political Career.—We quote from a con- 
temporary the following summary of the poet’s political 
career :—‘* The production of some of Hugo’s earlier dramas 
brought him into sharp collision with the effete Bourbons, 
who in their impotence felt it to be dangerous to allow the 
crimes and follies of their ancestors to be represented on the 
stage. The Royalist poet in vain pleaded his cause with 
Charles x, who was so infatuated as to offer, by way of com- 
pensation, to increase the poet’s pension threefold. Hugo 
not only flung back the offer with disdain, but surrendered 
the pension itself. Henceforth the new school marched 
shoulder to shoulder with the Democracy. The influence of 
the young poet’s writings in some measure contributed to the 
downfall of the Legitimist Monarchy and the elevation of 
Louis Philippe. Then the powerful drama, ‘ Le Roi s’amuse,’ 
was felt by the Orleanist Ministers to be in effect a deadly 
blow at Royalism itself, and it was therefore prohibited. 
Hugo rémained on friendly terms with the King, but he had 
already become Republican at heart. The Orleans Monarchy 
made him a peer of France, and the first use he made of the 
tribune was to plead for Poland and for Italy. The thoughts 
that Hugo had sown throughout France germinated in 1548, 
and the Republic was proclaimed, Hugo being returned as 
one of the representatives of the great city that he loved so 
well. The coup a’état shattered his high hopes of the future, 
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and, like every other Frenchman of spirit, he had to fly for 
his life, vowing never to return to his native soil till Liberty 
returned with him. During the next twenty years there was 
a prolonged duel between Hugo and the perjured Emperor, 
who had assured the poet that he would keep strictly to the 
path of Washington. In exile at Brussels he produced his 
grand philippic, ‘ Napoléon le Petit.’ The influence of the 
Emperor caused his expulsion from the soil of Belgium. He 
crossed to Jersey, where his home became the rallying-point 
of the French exiles ; but their protests against the visit of 
Queen Victoria to the Emperor led to Hugo’s expulsion from 
Jersey also, and he took refuge in Guernsey. ‘ Napoléon le 
Petit,’ ‘ Les Chatiments,’ and ‘ L’ Histoire d’un Crime’ were 
secretly circulated in France, and told with deadly effect on 
the Second Empire. Twice the Empire granted a general 
amnesty, but the poet was implacable. In 1867 the Govern- 
ment prohibited the reproduction of ‘ Hernani’ in Paris. 
Hugo and his sons replied by starting ‘Le Rappel.” The 
Empire collapsed after the fall of Sedan, and the very next 
day Hugo entered Paris, and was soon after elected to the 
Bordeaux Assembly, from which he retired when Garibaldi 
was refused a hearing. Since that time Hugo has generally 
acted with the Advanced Republicans, though not strictly 
attached to any particular group. Repeatedly have the people 
of Paris united in affectionate expressions of veneration and 
gratitude to the illustrious poet and patriot who for twenty 
years ate the bitter bread of exile and matched his iron pen 
against the bayonets of Napoleon 111. He began his career 
asa Royalist. He wrote the ode to the Vendome Column 
glorifying the soldiers of the First Empire. On the flight of 
Louis Philippe he proposed a Regency, and in his later years 
the force of circumstances made him an ardent Republican. 
He was a Member of the Senate, or Upper Chamber, at the 
time of his death. 


American Railway-car Lights. — The lamps are in- 
geniously constructed so as to illumine the roof of the car 
and to leave all below in darkness, save for the light reflected 
from the roof. By standing upright, holding your book or 
paper above your head, and turning it to an angle which 
enables it to catch a ray of light from a lamp at some dis- 
tance, you may, in some cars, make out a few paragraphs of 
large type. But even under the most favourable circum- 
stances reading is very trying to the eyes, holding a book 
above your head is very trying to the arm, and standing in 
a jolting car is very trying tothe legs. I hear that the 
electric light is being introduced on some lines. But though 
I have travelled many thousand miles in American railway 
cars I never saw one in which any one who had the least 
regard for his eyesight would attempt to read after dark.— 
kev. J. G. Wood, in ‘* Gossip.” 


Slow at the Uptak’.—The Lord Panmure, who was long 
better known as Mr. Fox Maule, was a man of more than 
ordinary slowness of uptak’, as the Scotch phrase is, though 
very shrewd and long-headed. Lord Malmesbury tells the 
following almost incredible anecdote. Mrs. Norton, talking 
about the Queen presenting with her own hand the medals to 
the wounded and invalided officers and men from the Crimea, 
asked Lord Panmure—then the War Minister—‘‘ Was the 
Queen touched ?” ‘‘Oh dear no!” was the reply. ‘*‘ There 
was a brass railing before her, and no one could touch her.” 
‘** But,” rejoined Mrs. Norton, ‘‘I mean, was she moved?” 
‘* Moved!” answered Panmure; ‘‘she had no occasion to 
move.” Lord Malmesbury says ‘‘ Mrs. Norton gave it up in 
despair.” We rather suspect that Fox Maule was chafting 
the fascinating and talkative lady by pretending to misunder- 
stand her ! 





Burnham Beeches.—While much has been heard lately 
about the acquisition of Highgate Woods and other open 
spaces near London, let due remembrance be given to the 
larger properties now belonging to the public through the 
public spirit of the Corporation of London, namely Epping 
Forest and Burnham Beeches. A correspondent has sent 
us the account of a recent inspection of some of the grand 
trees which are the admiration of artists and all lovers of 
forest scenery. Mr. Vernon Heath has made these sylvan 
scenes familiar by his magnificent photographs, a selection 
from which we understood was to be published in wood en- 








graving, with descriptive letterpress. Meanwhile, let us 
remind our readers of the charming little illustrated volume 
by Francis George Heath (S. Low and Co.), which gives 
most interesting historical and descriptive notices of Burn- 
ham Beeches, and forms a complete guide to the woods, as 
well as to the classic scenes in the neighbourhood of Slough, 
Stoke Pogeis, and Dropmore. No tourist from America, 
nor from Australia and other regions of Greater Britain, 
should fail to see this fine old English scene. For Londoners 
it is an easy holiday ramble in summer. Many of the 
beeches measure 19 or 20 feet in girth at five feet from the 
ground, and two or three giants are above 22 feet in circum- 
ference at the same height, while the branches are also at 
their base of prodigious size. Mr. G. F. Heath mentions 
one tree, part of the shell of which is gone, but still with 
vigorous limbs, the estimated girth of which at three feet 
from the ground is 24 feet. An adjoining tree, 19 feet in 
circumference at the same height, is completely hollow, but 
with the barked bole entire. Through another hollow tree 
2 vigorous young oak-tree is pushing itself above the pol- 
larded beech boughs. 


Chesterfield Bled for the Good of the Country.—Dr. 
Matz tells the following anecdote of the famous Earl of 
Chesterfield. The late Lord R , with many good 
qualities, and even learning and parts, had a strong desire 
of being thought skilful in physic, and was very expert in 
bleeding. Lord Chesterfield, who knew his foible, and on a 
particular occasion wished to secure his vote, came to him 
one morning, and after conversing upon indifferent matters 
complained of headache and desired his lordship to, feel his 
pulse. It was pronounced too high, and a hint of losing 
blood was given. ‘1 have no objection,” said Chesterfield, 
**and as I hear your lordship has a masterly hand, will you 
favour me with trying your lancet on me?” ‘“‘ Apropos,” 
said Chesterfield after the operation, ‘‘do you go to the 
House to-day?” Lord R-— answered, ‘I did not intend 
to go, not being sufficiently informed of the question to be 
debated, but you, who have considered it, which side will 
you be of?” The Earl having gained his confidence, easily 
directed his judgment ; he carried him to the House and got 
him to vote as he wished. He used afterwards to say that 
none of his friends had done as much as he, havin? literally 
bled for the good of the country. 





Edinburgh University.—The matriculation returns for the 
past year show satisfactory results, the aggregate number of 
students matriculated during the year January Ist to Decem- 
ber 31st being 3,401, as against 3,396 on the register of the 
previous year. ‘These were divided between the different 
jaculties as follow: In the Faculty of Arts there were 1,064 
students ; in the Faculty of Divinity, 113; in the Faculty of 
Law, 500; and in the Faculty of Medicine, 1,724. The per- 
centage proportion of students entering the several faculties 
is thus shown: In Arts, 31°2 per cent. ; in Divinity, 3°2 ; 
in Law, 14°7; and in Medicine, 50°67 per cent. The entries 
in the register show that of the 1,724 students in the latter 
faculty, 689, or 39°4 per cent., were from Scotland ; 605, or 
35°I per cent., from England ; 44, or 2°6 per cent., from Ire- 
land ; 104, or 6°3 per cent., from India ; 247, or 14°3 per 
cent., from the different British colonies ; and 34, or 1°9 per 
cent., from foreign countries. 


Colours of the Old Scots Brigade.—By the intervention of 
Lord Reay, long connected with Holland, to which the 
ancestors of the family emigrated, the original colours of the 
famous Scots Brigade have been given to Scotland. The 
history of the Brigade is closely interwoven with the records 
of Lord Reay’s family—that of the Mackays—more than one 
member of which held the chief command in it at different 
periods in its eventful career. For the origin of the Brigade 
we must go back more than three hundred years. It had its 
rise in the raising of recruits in Scotland by Scottish officers in 
1572 to take part in the Flemish wars. In all the great 
European wars from that time to the final struggle with 
Napoleon in the Peninsula, it took an active and honourable 
part. It was prominent in the Thirty Years’ War, and 
helped to lay the foundations of the Dutch Republic. It 
formed part of the army with which William of Orange 
landed in England in 1688, It fought for the House of 
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Orange at Killiecrankie, in Scotland, and at Athlone and 
Aughrim, in Ireland. It supported Dutch William in his 
struggle with Louis xiv, and distinguished itself at 
Namur and Steenkerke and Landon. Commanded by the 
Duke of Argyll, it took an active part in the war of the 
Spanish Succession, and it covered itself with glory on the 
fields of Ramilies, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet.  Trans- 
formed into the 94th Regiment of the Line on the British 
establishment, it gained distinction at Seringapatam ; and in 
the Peninsular war it eclipsed its own record at Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Badajoz, at Salamanca, Vittoria, and Toulouse. 
The old Scots Brigade has always fought on the side of 
freedom and progress, and, though there is an unmistakable 
element of knight-errantry in its triumphs, it will not be 
denied that its colours, bearing such names as have been 
mentioned, will find their fitting resting-place in the national 
Walhalla, the historic cathedral of St. Giles, in the heart of 
the metropolis of Scotland.— 7tlegraph. 


Greek and Latin.—It would be an evil day when the study 
of the ancient classic languages came to be voluntary in our 
schools, even in what is now called the “‘ modern” side. 
But the contemptuous neglect of other departments of know- 
ledge and culture is equally to be condemned. Education is 
too much in the hands of scholastic pedants, capable of 
giving 

No nourishment to feed the growing mind, 
But conjugated verbs and nouns declined. 


What Gibbon said a hundred years ago is still partly true, 
**q finished scholar may emerge from the head of West- 
minster or Eton in total ignorance of the business and con- 
versation of English gentlemen.”? Or look at the examina- 
tion papers at our Universities. How many of the questions 
for passing in the schools relate to matters which will have 
the slightest bearing upon after life, except for those who are 
to be tutors and teachers? A greater than Gibbon, John 
Locke, said, - Would not a Chinese, who took notice of our 
way of educating, imagine that all our young gentlemen were 
designed to be teachers and professors of the dead languages 
in foreign countries, and not to be men of business in their 
> 
own? 


Sheridan’s Jokes.—The reputation of Sheridan for wit 
was greatly enhanced by the apparent readiness as well as 
cleverness of his sallies. One of his best known hits in the 
House of Commons was at the expense of Mr, Dundas, of 
whom he said, ‘* He generally resorts to his memory for his 
jokes and to his imagination for his facts.” It was as pointed 
though not so swift a thrust as when he said of Keliy, who 
after being a composer of music became a wine-merchant— 
*“You will,” said Sheridan, with apparently ready wit, 
‘*import your music and compose your wine.” It rather 
detracts from the reputation of these jokes being unpremedi- 
tated to find in the private note-books of Sheridan, published 
by Moore in his Life, careful entries of smart sayings to be 
afterwards used in public. For instance, the very joke which 
was thrown at Dundas is thus entered in his commonplace 
book : ‘‘ He employs his fancy in his narrative, and keeps 
his recollections for his wit.” And again it occurs, thus ex- 
panded : ‘* When he makes his jokes you applaud the accu- 
racy of his memory, and ’tis only when he states his facts 
that you admire the flights of his imagination.” ‘There was 
cleverness, all the same, in the recollection and application 
of these prepared witticisms. The wit was pointed, and 
sometimes brilliant, but seldom original or unpremeditated, 
as some have supposed. 


Emma, Queen Dowager of Hawaii—On the 25th April 
died Emma, Queen Dowager of Hawaii. The late queen 
was of high Hawaiian blood on her father’s side, but her 
maternal grandfather was an English sailor named John 
Young, who, having visited the Sandwich Islands some 
ninety years ago, rendered such essential services to the local 
authorities that he was raised to the rank of chiefdom by 
Kaméhaméha the Conqueror. She had been adopted as a 
daughter by a physician named Dr. Rooke, then resident in 
Hawaii, by whom she was carefully brought up, and under 
whom she received an English education. She married the 
late king, another Kaméhaméha, in 1856. The issue of the 
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marriage was an only child, a son, who was born in 1858 ; 
he was a child of great promise, and his early death was a 
blow from which the king never really recovered. The 
queen was a person of great charity, and she warmly seconded 
her husband’s intention, which was carried out before his 
death, of founding a branch of the English Episcopal Church 
at Honolulu. She also took an active part in the erection of 
a public hospital there, open to sailors and others of all 
nations who might chance to be taken seriously ill in the 
islands of the Hawaiian Archipelago. Even during her hus- 
band’s lifetime she placed herself at the head of visiting 
societies and other charitable agencies, and to these she de- 
voted herself during a large portion of her widowhood. Her 
visit to Europe a few years since will be in the recollection 
of many. 


General Grant.—He never displayed more heroism on the 
battle-field than in what was supposed to be his chamber ol 
death. One who has been with him night and day tells me 
that he is the gentlest, most patient and pleasant sick person 
in the world ; never complaining, never impatient, but more 
cheerful than any of those about him. He has a vein of 
humour in him which reveals itself even in his sufferings 
And saying that reminds me of the only personal interview I 
ever had with him. We were returning from the centennial 
celebration at Lexington, Mass. I showed him a pair of 
pistols which Pitcairn wore when making the attack at 
Lexington, and with one of which he fired the first shot in the 
war of the American Revolution. They were of the old 
flint-lock pattern, silver mounted, and very clumsy. General 
Grant handled them, and then laughingly remarked, ‘‘If 
I were going to fight a duel I would like the other man to 
use one of these.”"—Dr. /renaus Prime. 


His Weight in Gold.—A curious ceremony was performed 
at Travancore on the king’s last birthday. The Maharajah 
was weighed against a mass of pure gold, which was then 
dispensed in charity. This custom, called ‘* Tulabhara,” is 
one of great antiquity, and is said to be traceable in Travan- 
core to the fourth century. It is not unknown in other parts 
of India ; though of course gold is only used in the case of 
wealthy persons, the humbler sort being content to weigh 
themselves against spices or grain. On the present occasion 
the Maharajah weighed a little over nine stone. The Brah- 
mins, it is said, wished to defer the ceremony, in the hope 
that the Maharajah might more nearly approach the weight 
of his father, who did not undergo the rite until forty-seven 
years old, when he weighed fourteen and three-quarter stone. 


Persian Royalty in England.—The visit of the Shah to 
England some years ago was considered by many a novelty, 
but there had been previously an important visit of two of the 
royal princes of Persia, of which there is record ina ‘‘ Nar- 
rative of the Residence of the Persian Princes in London in 
1835 and 1836.” This consists of two very agreeable 
volumes (published by Bentley), in which Mr. James Baillie 
Fraser described the visit of Reza Koolee, Najeff Koolee, 
and Timour, to all of whose names that of Meerza is ap- 
pended, in right of their being the sons of Hoossein Alee 
Meerza. They came over in consequence of the troubles at- 
tendant on the death of Futeh Allee Shah in October, 1834, 
and they were the first Persian princes who visited us. Lord 
Palmerston, who was a cosmopolitan in the right sense, 
knew better than to neglect these princes, and the volumes 
bear testimony to the ‘ benevolence and kind attention” 
with which he ‘ provided liberally for them.” 


Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Rogers.—When the bust of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge was unveiled lately in Poets’ 
Corner, Mr. Russell Lowell and the Lord Justice Coleridge, 
as sponsors, said all good and proper things on the occasion. 
If they had told stories about ‘‘the grand old man” of 
Highgate, such as the following, there might have been 
heard sounds unsuited for the sacred precincts of the Abbey, 
although Homer allowed them in the celestial conferences of 
Olympus. ‘* Wordsworth and myself,” said Rogers, ** had 
walked to Highgate to call on Coleridge, when he was living 
at Dr. Gillman’s. We sat with him two hours, he talking 
the whole time without intermission. When we left th 


house we walked for some time without speaking. ‘ Whata 
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wonderful man he is !’ exclaimed Wordsworth. ‘ Wonder- 
ful indeed,’ said I. ‘What depth of thought, what richness 
of expression!’ continued Wordsworth. ‘ There’s nothing 
like him that ever I heard,’ rejoined I. (Another pause.) 
‘ Pray,’ inquired Wordsworth, ‘ did you precisely understand 
what he said about the Kantian philosophy?’ 2. ‘Not 
precisely.” W. ‘Or about the plurality of worlds?’ 2. ‘I 
can’t say I did. In fact, if the truth must out, I did not 
understand a syllable from one end of his monologue to the 
other.’ W. * No more did I.’” 


All-the-Alphabet Puzzle.—The ‘‘Girl’s Own Paper ” re- 
cently gave as a subject for Prize Competition, ‘ the shortest 
sentence comprising all the 26 letters of the English alpha- 
bet.” The words forming the sentence had to be real words, 
and the whole to read as sense. Proper names were al- 
lowed. The result was that 3,262 competitors sent answers 
—from every country and region of the world, East and 
West Indies, Australia, New Zealand, France, Spain, Rus- 
sia, and half a dozen other European countries, as well as 
from Canada and the United States. Every county and 
almost every town in Great Britain was represented, proving 
the wide interest taken in the competition, and also the 
ubiquitous circulation of this young but vigorous and popular 
periodical. Of the total 3,262, 47 answered in sentences of 
5 words, 238 in 6 words, 284 in 7 words, 276 in 8 words, 
and 265 ing words. This accounts for more than 1,100 of 
the competitors. The others were not successful in the 
matter of brevity, though some of them noticeable on other 
accounts. For instance, one sentence ran :—‘‘ My ‘G. O. P.’ 
by far excels any other quaint and zealous journal I know.” 
These ‘‘ sentiments,” and some extended to little ‘‘ essays ” 
had no chance of being placed in the competition, the prizes 
being confined to answers in five words, with honourable 
mention of many in six words. We subjoin a few of the in- 
genious answers : 


Wafting zephyrs quickly vexed Jumbo. 
Wexford quickly hampers vagrant Jabez. 
Stephen Maxwell quickly forgave Jozabad. 
Vexing Joseph Bamford waltzes quickly. 
Pensive Jozabad quickly forgot Wrexham. 


Of those in 6 words here are specimens : 


Quick ! Behold twelve crazy foxes jumping. 
Blazing squibs vex mother’s playful jackdaw. 
Jonadab quickly follows Thirza’s loving example. 
Judge quickly betwixt five crazy shopmen. 


In the ‘‘ Girl’s Own Paper ” for June the details of the com- 
petition are given in a very amusing article, with lists of the 
prize-winners, The amount of thought and study as well as 
amusement derived from this ingenious puzzle must be very 
gratifying to the conductors of the ‘*G, O. P.” 


Servian Minister.—M. Mijatovich, the recently-appointed 
Minister from Servia to the Court of St. James’s, was for- 
merly Minister of Finance in his own country. His Excel- 
lency has visited England on many occasions, and speaks 
English fluently. He has acquired a thorough knowledge of 
English institutions. Some years since he delivered some 
eloquent addresses in English at Ventnor. The Minister is 
likely to prove a very efficient representative of his country, 
the progress of which is testified by many proofs. Madame 
Mijatovich is English, is an authoress of repute, and has 
published among other works a ‘‘ History of Modern Ser- 
via,” and some stirring poetry in relation to past events in 
that country. 


Troublesome Pets.—When Gordon was Governor-General 
of the Soudan he had some pet animals in the grounds of 
the palace at Khartoum. He had two ostriches, which one 
day, without apparent provocation, rushed at a black slave 
in the garden, and, striking him down with their feet, nearly 
killed him. One of the strokes tore off the man’s nose. 
Whether he had ever teased them we do not know, but 
Gordon’s justice was executed on them in a humorous way. 
“ The culprits I have ordered to be sold into slavery, and to 





be annually plucked. The proceeds of their sale are to be 
devoted to purchasing the freedom of the wounded slave, 
and in giving him a good backsheesh. It will be a just retri- 
bution.” Then he describes the amusing proceedings of a 
tame tortoise, whose movements puzzled some animals of 
higher intelligence. ‘‘I have a gentleman and two lady 
sheep of extraordinary size. They are really enormous. 
They and the gazelles hate the tortoise. They settle down 
in a corner, and up he comes and turns them out. To them 
he is a moving stone, and they cannot make him out, moving 
on so slowly and surely.” —Gordon Anecdotes. 


Karageorge of Servia.—The death recently was announced 
of Alexander, the son of Black George, formerly ruler of 
Servia. This carries us back to old times of Servian 
struggles for independence. George Czerny or Karageorge, 
being made dictator, ruled till the Turks reconquered Servia 
in 1813. Milosch Obrenovich, the “ pig-dealer,” succeeded 
in wresting it back, all but the fortresses of Belgrade and a 
couple of other towns, in 1815. He had been ruling the 
country for about two years when Karageorge, on returning 
in 1817, was treacherously murdered and his head sent to 
the Pasha of Belgrade by Milosch. It was the latter, and 
not his son Michael, who was made Prince in 1858 on the 
deposition of Alexander Karageorgevich (or Alexander, the 
son of Black George), the ‘‘pretender” recently dead. 
Michael was assassinated in 1868, at the instigation, it was 
said, of Alexander, who was tried at Pesth, where he lived 
in exile, but, after imprisonment, was acquitted by the 
Emperor. He afterwards lived in great retirement. His 
eldest son, Peter, married the Princess Zorka, daughter of 
the Prince of Montenegro. Milosch Obrenovich was 
founder of the present Servian dynasty. The family of 
Karageorge has been always opposed by the Russian and 
Panslavist influence. 


Russian Rule in Central Asia.—Russia has abundant 
scope, if content to remain at Merv, for what she considers 
her mission of civilisation. Nor is this a mere empty 
expression. After seeing Bokhara and Khiva under Asiatic 
rulers, and Tashkend and Samarcand under  Euro- 
peans, I should be false to my convictions if I with- 
held my opinion that the natives have been gainers by 
Russian conquest. Hence, now that Merv is annexed, if 
there are any who would rather see it revert to its old con- 
dition of lawlessness, slavery, and blood, I confess I am not 
one of the number ; but what may be the bearing of this 
upon political questions I leave others more competent to 
decide.— Zhe Rev. Dr. Lansdell’s “* Russian Central Asia.” 


Accompaniment to the Ameer's Speech at Rawul Pindi.— 
At the durbar at Rawul Pindi there was a great deal of show 
and ceremony, and the Ameer made a little speech, which 
was taken as meaning as much as the promise of an Afghan 
could convey as to loyalty to the British alliance, and respect 
for the Empress of India, and her Viceroy Lord Dufferin. 
An incident occurred of an amusing kind, which some re- 
garded as symbolical of the whole durbar. Among the 
presents given for the Ameer’s son was a mechanical bird, 
but when wound up it refused to sing. In the press of other 
matters it was forgotten, but in the middle of the Ameer’s 
speech protesting his devotion to the English, the bird, 
having recovered from the effects of over-winding, began its 
tune, and Abdurrahman’s expressions of fidelity were deli- 
vered to the accompaniment of the sham canary. 


A Sparrow’s Nest in a Gun-carriage. — Lieut.-Colonel 
Noble, R.A., has put on record the following interesting fact 
from ‘‘Gun Park, Woolwich”: ‘‘The time of day is 
announced to the garrison and neighbourhood of Woolwich 
every day at I p.m. and 9.30 p.m. by firing a blank charge 
of powder from a 9-pounder bronze gun. This gun is 
mounted in the Gun Park on a wooden travelling-carriage, 
which is fitted with two axletree-boxes, each about one foot 
square by six inches deep, with the inside divided into several 
compartments. This box is designed to carry case-shot and 
cartridges with the gun in action. The carriage is an old 
one, and the right axletree-box has a small hole in one of its 
sides. Some days ago the gunner, on firing the 1 o’clock 
gun, observed a sparrow flying out of this hole, and an ex- 
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amination of the box showed that it contained, instead of 
ease-shot, a sparrow’s nest with five eggs. The box was 
carefully padlocked, so as to guard the nest from inquisitive 
boys, but the gun was fired twice a day as usual ; and on the 
morning of Saturday, May 16, 1885, five tittle sparrows 
made their appearance. Two have since died from the con- 
cussion in firing ; one was accidentally killed ; and two have 
flown fully fledged. The mother remained sitting while the 
gun was fired.”’ 


Rock Salt in South Durham.—A further discovery of rock 
salt has been made in South Durham on a royalty belonging 
to Messrs. Allhusen, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. The bore-hole 
by which the salt has been reached is situated at Cowpon 
Marsh, which is three-quarters of a mile farther north than 
where salt was previously known to exist. The discovery 
f salt in South Durham has an important bearing upon the 
future of the chemical trade on the Tyne, which ran some 
langer of ultimate extinction through the high cost of car- 
riage on salt from Cheshire. The salt at Cowpon Marsh was 
found by Mr. John Vivian, of Whitehaven, with the diamond 
borer. It was pierced at a depth of 1,091 feet, and the bed 
is 117 feet thick, which would give a yield of about 300,000 
tons per acre. The greatest thickness at which the salt bed 
had hitherto been proved was from 98 feet to 100 feet. 


How can Arsenic be Detected in Wall Paper?—The 
arsenic exists in wall paper as an arsenite of copper, and is a 
green powder. Hence the use as a pigment. Now by 
placing a piece of the suspected paper in a white dish, and 
pouring a solution of ammonium hydrate into the latter until 
the former is covered, a blue colour indicates the presence of 
copper. The next act is to remove the paper from the dish, 
and by dropping a crystal of nitrate of silver into blue solu- 
tion a yellow colour soon proves the presence of arsenic. 


Tunnel Under Irish Sea.—Possibly military objections 
might be made to any submarine connection with Ireland, but 
the distance would not much exceed that to France. The 
geological difficulty would perhaps prove more troublesome 
in basaltic regions than in the chalk formation of the English 
Channel. Of three proposed routes, that from Portpatrick 
to Donaghadee is 224 miles; from Staffa to the Giant’s 
Causeway, 26 miles ; from the coast of the Mull of Cantyre 
to that of county Antrim, only 16 miles. 


Educational Costs.—A recent Parliamentary return gives 
various statistics as to costs and rates of schools, of different 
kinds and in different places. The average expenditure per 
scholar in attendance ranges from £1 2s. 2}d. in Roman 
Catholic to £1 10s. 74d. in London Voluntary schools. The 
grant earned per scholar in average attendance in Voluntary 
schools ranges from 16s. 3}¢d. in Church of England schools 
to 17s. O}d. in Wesleyan schools. In Board Schools the 
average income per scholar attendance averaged in Birming- 
ham 6s. 8}d., while in Bradford it reached 15s. 74¢. The 
rates for the support of the schools ranged from 3s. 33d. in 
Hull to £1 9s. 9d. in London. The expenditure per average 
scholar ranged from £1 35. 83d. in Hull to £2 3s. 2d. in 
London. The average grant earned ranged from 16s. 6d. 
in Hull to 18s. 11}¢. in Manchester. The cost of site and 
buildings per school-place in Board Schools ranged from 
£11 os. 10d. in Hull to £17 2s. 10d. in London. The 
cost per scholar in average attendance in enforcing attend- 
ance at all schools ranged from 8}d. in Hull to 2s. 9a. in 


Leeds. 


Spots in the Sun.—As soon as the sun was observed 
through a telescope it was seen that his surface was usually 
diversified by a number of black spots of varying dimensions 
and appearances. ‘The motions of these made it evident that 
the sun is endued with a stately rotation on his axis. These 
motions are such as would carry a spot from first appearing 
on the sun’s disc to appearing there again (if it was persistent 
enough to do so) in about 27 days ; hence, taking into 
account the simultaneous motion of the earth in its orbit 
round the sun, it was inferred that the sun turns on his axis 
in about 254 7, It should be stated, however, that more 
recent observations have shown that the spots nearer the 
sun’s equator move somewhat more rapidly than those near 





the pole (all are confined within a region of about 30° on 
each side of the equator) ; so that we cannot fix any definite 
time for the sun’s rotation on its axis, further than that it 
varies from 25 to 26} days. Their periodicity of the spots 
was first noticed by Schwabe of Dessau about sixty years 
ago, and from the attention which it has attracted since the 
period, so far as it is constant, is pretty accurately deter- 
mined as little more than eleven years. The last epoch of 
maximum of abundance and frequency was in 1882 ; and as 
the diminution is generally less rapid than the increase, we 
may expect another minimum about 1889, and another 
maximum about 1893.—Celestial Motions. By W. 7. 
Lynn. (Stanford.) 


Mixed Education in Ireland.—When Daniel O’Connell 
was under examination before a Committee of the House of 
Lords in 1825 he said: *‘I am sure it would be very much 
the wish of the Catholic laity to see the clergy of the three 
principal persuasions educated in the same university, as it is 
very desirable that the laity of all persuasions should be edu- 
cated together.” The common instinct of patriotism 
prompted this, and the venerated Archbishop Murray of 
Dublin carried it out in the national schools, but the design 
was frustrated by the Ultramontane or Italian party of the 
Church of Rome, which in the last half-century has almost 
destroyed the independent spirit of the old Irish Catholics. 


Obstinate Jurors.—In a recent trial the jury had to be dis- 
charged without coming to a verdict, on account of one of 
the jurymen refusing to agree. Onthe foreman announcing 
that the numbers were eleven to one, the Lord Chief Justice 
said : *‘ There is a story told of a dissentient juryman who, 
when they could not agree, said, ‘It was unfortunate, but 
he had to deal with eleven obstinate men.’” (Great laughter.) 
The laughter is all very well, but the waste of time and mis- 
carriage of justice should be no laughing matter. Locking 
up till agreement was arrived at was formerly in vogue, but 
unfortunately the most stupid and pig-headed men are usually 
the strongest in animal endurance, One of the jurymen in the 
recent case proposed to ‘‘ punch the obstinate fellow’s head,” 
but this would hardly be seemly though not more irrational 
than the locking-up practice. A majority of two-thirds 
ought to suffice. 


Central Asiatic Slave Trade.—Colonel Stewart, who has 
been lately engaged on the Afghan frontier survey, says : 
‘*No one in England has any conception of the fearful 
sufferings of the slave trade that has been carried on by the 
Turkomans.” He believes the number of slaves in Bokhara, 
Khiva, and Turkmenia itself a few years ago to have been 
about 100,000. The French traveller, Baron Benoist- 
Méchin, estimates that within the last forty years the Turko- 
mans have taken away from Persia about 200,000 captives. 
Such was Merv, and such the character of its people, when 
Russia became its neighbour. The steppe was so unsafe 
between Mashad and Charjin that a caravan could not travel 
without a’military escort, and the raids on Persia continued. 
Nothing but Russian bayonets, said the last Khivan governor 
of Merv, could bring such a turbulent population to order.— 
Dr. Lansdell’s ** Russian Central Asia.” 


Mice.—To get rid of mice in cupboards, closets, or rooms, 
whether in town or country, nothing is so effectual as to place 
bundles of wild mint, as fresh as the season will allow, in 
places haunted by these troublesome visitors.—Za Femme. 


The Pilgrimages to the Blood of Hales.—Hugh Latimer 
when rector of West Kington, Wilts, 1530-1535, writing to 
Sir Edward Baynton, says: “‘ As to pilgrimage, you would 
wonder what juggling there is to get money withal. I dwell 
within halfa mile of the Foss way, and you would wonder 
to see how they come by flocks out of the west country to 
many images, but chiefly to the blood of Hailes.” For 
a long period before the Reformation the Monks of Hales, 
Hailes, or Hayle’s Abbey, possessed a crystal vessel containing 
blood, which they affirmed to be that of the crucified Saviour 
This blood was said to be invisible to any one guilty of 
mortal sin, but could be clearly seen when absolution had 
been obtained. Until a penitent had paid as much as the 
priests thought fit, they presented to him a side of the vessel 
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formed of thick crystal through which the blood could not be 
discerned ; but when he had satisfied their demands they 
craftily turned the vessel, presenting a clear side through which 
it could be plainly seen; and this sight he was assured was 
a proof of the forgiveness of his sin. At the Reformation it 
was discovered that this blood was that of a fowl, which was 
from time to time renewed to carry on this impious fraud, 
which was practised for ages and brought great riches to the 
monastery. 


Increase of Cancer and Diminution of Consumption.— 
Dr. Whitehead, of Manchester, has published statistics 
which prove the great increase of cancer, and a correspond- 
ng diminution of phthisis, in the bills of mortality of recent 
years. Both diseases are of kindred tubercular nature, and it 
is not uncommon in the history of medicine to find such 
variations of the outward symptoms of similar constitutional 
malady. No specific germ or seed of cancer has yet been 
discovered. The origin of both cancer and consumption 
seems to lie in low hygienic condition, the result of bad air, 
bad food, and unfavourable climate. The power of resisting 
these evil influences is destroyed through the present social 
system of early, unrestricted, and ill-assorted marriages. 


Unlucky Omens.—Prince Bismarck has great contempt for 
all superstitious notions about luck. ‘‘I will make one of 
thirteen at dinner,” he once said, ‘‘ as often as you like ; and 
I transact the most important and critical business on Friday, 
if necessary.” He has strong and constant sense of the pre- 
sence of God, overruling all things, but leaving to man the 
free exercise of will, of judgment, and of action. ‘‘ For 
God, for king, and for country” is his threefold motto. 
Seme one was speaking in a depreciatory way of Bismarck in 
presence of the Emperor of Austria. ‘* Ah, if I oniy had 
him!” was the Emperor’s generous remark. No wonder 
that the venerable German Emperor values and confides in 
his loyal and able Chancellor. 


Big Blasts.—The mightiest of gunpowder blasts in con- 
nection with railway works, if not the very greatest blast ever 
exploded, was that by which Sir William Cubitt blew away, 
with one charge of nineteen thousand pounds of gunpowder, 
the entire mass of the Round Down Cliff, which rose to the 
height of three hundred and fifty feet above the level of the 
sea within a few miles of Dover. This monster blast, fired 
by galvanic electricity at several points instantaneously, at 
once heaved off from the cliffs a mass of more than a million 
tons of chalk, which rolled down upon the beach—the dis- 
lodged stuff covering a space of more than fifteen acres, 
which may still be seen by the traveller along the South 
Eastern Railway, stretching towards the sea near the western 
base of the well-known Shakespeare's Cliff. By means of a 
similar blast on the Londonderry and Coleraine Railway a 
hill was thrown into the sea by a charge of three thousand 
pouvds of gunpowder, and thirty thousand tons of material 
were thus instantaneously removed from the line of the 
works. 


English to the Backbone.—Lord Malmesbury, in his re- 
collections of his contemporaries, says of Lord Palmerston : 
** As a Minister I often differed from him, but I looked upon 
him as one of our greatest, especially in his knowledge of 
foreigners and their character. He was clear-headed, 
always knew what he wanted, and was determined to carry 
it out, with great moral and physical courage. We shall be 
long ere we see his like again. He was £xglish to the 
backbone.” 


Abraham Lincoln as an Advocate.—Lincoln was, upon the 
whole, the strongest jury lawyer in the State. He had the 
ability to perceive with almost intuitive quickness the decisive 
point in the case. In the examination and cross-examination 
of a witness he had no equal. He could compel a witness 
to tell the truth when he meant to lie, and if a witness lied 
he rarely escaped exposure under Lincoln’s cross-examination. 
He could always make a jury laugh, and often weep, at his 
pleasure. His legal arguments addressed to the judges were 
always clear, vigorous, and logical, seeking to convince 
rather by the application of principle than by the citation of 
cases. A stranger going into court when he was trying a 





cause would, after a few moments, find himself on Lincoln’s 


side, and wishing him success. He seemed to magnetise 
every one. He was so straightforward, so direct, so candid, 
that every spectator was impressed with the idea that he was 
seeking only truth and justice. He excelled in the statement 
of his case. However complicated, he would disentangle it, 
and present the real issue in so simple and clear a way that 
all could understand. Indeed his statement often rendered 
argument unnecessary, and frequently the Court would stop 
him, and say, ‘‘ If this is the case, Brother Lincoln, we will 
hear the other side.’’ His illustrations were often quaint and 
homely, but always apt and clear, and often decisive. He 
always met his opponent’s case fairly and squarely, and never 
intentionally mis-siated law or evidence.—/saac U. Arnold's 
Life of Lincoln. 


Going a Rocking.—It was formerly the custom in the west 
of Scotland for women, when invited to a social gathering 
(what the Americans now call a dee) for industry and pleasure 
combined, to take with them “rocks” or distaffs, which 
were more portable than spinning-wheels. Hence the phrase 
of ‘* Going a rocking.” Burns commences one of his songs 
with an allusion to the custom—‘‘ On Fasten’s e’en (Shrove 
Tuesday) we had a rocking.”—‘‘ O/d Scottish Customs,” by 
E. J. Guthrie, author of ** Tales of the Jacobites,” ‘‘ Tales of 
the Covenanters,” etc. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. [A 
charming volume descriptive of old Scottish usages and folk- 
lore. ] 


Fourth of July.—John Adams and Thomas Jefferson died 
on the same day, and that day the Fourth of July, a date 
which they had together helped to make the most memorable 
in the history of their country. This is a most remarkable 
coincidence. They had been in correspondence by letter 
previously ; both had a strong desire to see the return of 
that national anniversary ; both were in feeble condition as 
it approached, and it was quite natural that the reaction on 
its arrival should be attended by the going out of the 
expiring taper. They died on the fiftieth anniversary of the 
day when both of them signed the Declaration of Indepen 
dence. 


Inshallah (D.V.).—In a letter about one of his tropical 
journeys, Gordon says: ‘‘ The heat is terrible ; however 
(D.Vv.), one and a half day’s march will complete the journey, 
and then I turn northwards. You have no idea how 
Inshallah (God willing) grows on one here. Things gene- 
rally go so crooked, to ozs frail judgment, that I would 
defy a man to express himself as in Europe—‘I shall go 
to town to-morrow, and be back on Tuesday.’ He would 
never say that in these countries without the preface ; and 
if he did, the hearer would say it for him.” —Gordon Ane- 
dotes. 


Correlation of Physical Forces.—This idea, now an accepted 
tenet of science, was first clearly stated by Mr. (now Justice) 
Grove in 1846, in the following terms :—‘‘ That the various 
affections of matter which constitute the main objects of ex- 
perimental physics, viz., heat, light, electricity, magnetism, 
chemical affinity, and motion, are all correlative, or have a 


reciprocal dependence. That neither, taken abstractedly, 
can be said to be the essential or proximate cause of the 
others, but that either may, as a force, produce the others ; 
thus heat may mediately produce electricity, electricity may 
produce heat ; and so of the rest, each merging itself as the 
force it produces becomes developed ; and that the same must 
hold good of other forces, it being an irresistible inference 
that a force cannot originate otherwise than by generation 
from some antecedent force or forces.” 


The Perak Tin Mines.—The Société de Géographie Com- 
merciale, in the last issue of its journal, contains a brief 
report upon the tin mines of Perak. In Lower Perak and 
Kinta, the principal mining districts are Olon-Kinta, Chan- 
denong, Chemor, Yanka, and Khan-Baron, which exported 
last year 1,038 tons, while the total tin exports of Perak have 
risen from 3,054 to 5,444 tons in four years, their total value 
being estimated at £4,500,000. The market for Siamese 
tin, which is much superior to that of the Siam mines, is at 
Penang, and from thence most of it is exported to England 
and her colonies and the United States. 
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